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Preface 


Modern philosophy of education is concerned with ways and means of 
preparing the individual to solve the multitudinous problems posed by 
modern society. Тће full scope of this responsibility includes considera- 
tion of social conditions; political issues; war and peace; technological 
developments; educational needs in the state, nation, and world; social 
and religious issues; vocational skills and opportunities; and other prob- 
lems that confront man in a complex world. 

Education today views the preparation of the individual in society for 
problem solving as consisting of an understanding of the basic sciences, 
literature, art, music, languages, and professional education services; and 
also the development of skills and understanding in the various special 
fields of education. 

The study of problem-solving techniques should be undertaken early 
in the individual’s professional preparation. The individual with a 
thorough preparation in the foundational, cultural, and professional sci- 
ences begins to use this knowledge and understanding as a citizen and as 
ап educator. He becomes concerned about the welfare of the people; 
about problems relating to such matters as health, leisure time, poverty, 
delinquency, crime and ignorance. Such concern is the ultimate level of 
motivation for education. 

This basic philosophy underlies the writing of this book. It is the first 
of its kind in the professional fields of health, physical, and recreation 
education. The need for the book has been demonstrated by the many 
instances in which health, physical, and recreation education become 
ends, rather than the means or tools, for the more basic needs of the 
individual and society. 

The problem-identification approach in this book is made according to 
design and with a purpose. It has been the experience of the authors that 
Professional educators seldom know the problems, as well as their nature 
and scope, which confront them. Systematic design should aid the edu- 
cator in problem identification within a framework of conditions that 
Surround the individual in society. 

It is necessary not only to gain knowledge and understanding on how 
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to identify problems reliably and validly, but also to understand the pro- 
cedures of problem solution. The methodology for problem solving is 
presented with emphasis on resources for locating educational literature, 
patterns or methods for problem solving, techniques used to gather reli- 
able and valid data, and tools for the analysis of results. The method- 
ology also includes an explanation of how the results of problem solution 
may be presented as a report. 

In health, physical, and recreation education, the setting for problem 
identification and solution finds its place within the total framework of 
education and its social and individual responsibilities. Activities and 
experiences resulting from the use of this book will aid the educator not 
only in achieving closer relationship among the areas of health, physical, 
and recreation education, but also in broadening the understanding of 
these fields in their application to the total realm of educational practice. 

The authors acknowledge the numerous comments and criticisms of- 
fered by colleagues and students. The assistance of Professor Nelson W. 
McCombs of the New York University Library in suggesting the location 
of much of the educational material presented in Chapter 7 has been 
invaluable. Appreciation is extended to the H. W. Wilson Company of 
New York for permission to use illustrations of index materials described 
in Chapter 7, and to David M. Black for the use of some materials in his 
master's thesis, *A Guide to Research Sources in Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation at New York University (1947)," for part of the 
framework presented in Chapter 7. 
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Introduction 


This introduction provides an outline of suggested procedures for the 
organization and administration of the problems course requirement in 
professional preparation. Although it is hoped that the outline will have 
direct practical application, readers should remember that the approach 
is not inflexible, and changes or modifications may occur in the utilization 
of procedures suggested here. 


PURPOSES 


The purposes of the problems course and the work of problem analysis 
are twofold: (1) to make a systematic analysis of problems encountered 
in the conduct of professional activities of health, physical, and recreation 
education, and (2) to select a problem that is a concern of the professional 
areas and to suggest a solution. 

Learning and accomplishment result from activities in the problems 
course. Growth in the problem-solving technique, in the use of the 
scientific method, and in the application of the democratic process occurs. 
Students may share in planning, conduct, and evaluation of the course. 
Group learning situations emphasize the effect of united effort as con- 
trasted with that of the individual. Group participation provides the 
Opportunity for discovering and developing leadership and individual 
responsibility. 

In a democracy, group or committee experience in problem solving is 
desirable. Learning to resolve differences effectively and intelligently, to 
Sift facts, and to find satisfactory solutions to common problems are activi- 
ties that take place in the group. As members of the group participate 
in discussions, certain values accrue. The individual gains knowledge 
through sharing ideas and information; he improves his ability to do 
Critical thinking; he becomes more tolerant of others’ views; he enhances 
his power to express himself adequately before others; and he becomes a 
Participating, contributing member. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


The problems course can gain the greatest value when it is organized 
9n the committee or group basis. Since there are nine professional activity 
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areas for consideration, one committee should take the responsibility for 
each area: Interpretations; Objectives; Community Organization and 
Auspices; People—Status, Educability, and Capacity; Programs; Leader- 
ship; Administration; History and Trends; and Professions. у 

Organization of the committees can be accomplished through various 
procedures. The number of students in the class divided by nine (the 
number of committees) will suggest the size of each committee. Whenever 
possible, the students' assignment to committees should be on the basis of 
interest. If this is not feasible, the following methods may apply: arbitrary 
allocation of class members on the basis of alphabetic arrangement of 
students' last names, each committee being completed in turn; random 
assignment of class members to committees by designating every second, or 
third, or fourth student on the class roster to a named committee. Another 
procedure is to appoint one student as a temporary chairman for each of 
the nine committees and then permit the chairman to select fellow mem- 
bers in turn. This process of selection is similar to choosing sides in mak- 
ing up teams for a game. 

Other procedures range from students volunteering for committees to 
the chance assignment of the student to the committee that is named on 
a folded slip of paper drawn by lot. The instructor undoubtedly will em- 
ploy those techniques which are most expedient and which will be in the 
students’ best interests. One method proven to be effective is to describe 
the functions of each committee and then have the students select by 
name and in order of preference four committees on which they would 
have no objection serving. As far as possible, students are placed on the 
committees of their first choice. If this is not possible because of the 
desirability of equalizing the number of students on each committee, then 
the second, third, or fourth selection is utilized. 


The Chairman 


Members of the committee should have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with each other to discover abilities within the group before a 
selection of a permanent chairman is made. Tv 
this are by appointing a temporary chairman, 
manship. The permanent leader must be one 


bility, encourage individual initiative, and accept group opinion rather 
than insist upon his own. He should be able to simplify, interpret, and 
relate material in the discussions. Integration of material in reports and 
discussions in relation to the problem is also his responsibility. Above all, 
the chairman must be able to conduct committee meetings and discussions 


democratically, make each member feel that his contribution is important, 
and bring differences of opinion into the open for evaluative purposes. 
The chairman schedules committee meetings, allocates work responsibili- 


хо ways of accomplishing 
and by rotating the chair- 
who will accept responsi- 
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ties selected by committee members, leads the oral presentations of his 
group, and in general maintains the integrity of the committee. 


COMMITTEE OPERATION 


Committee operation will be governed somewhat by time and facilities, 
but certain principles will apply. An understanding of the procedures in 
committee work should be developed and those procedures accepted by 
all committees. Members should agree upon the objectives, and flexibility 
should be maintained in order that objectives may be adjusted when 
necessary. Members should cooperate by accepting assignments, preparing 
thoroughly, and presenting reports on time. Reports and discussions 
should be concise, concrete, and related to the problem. Understandable 
language should always be used, and words and manner that might lead 
to antagonism avoided. A "dress rehearsal" before the committee report is , 
given to the class is desirable. 


The Instructor 


It is the instructor's responsibility to see that members of the group 
understand the purposes of committee work and learn the procedures of 
democratic operation. Members must be oriented to the problem and to 
each other. Periodic conferences between chairman and instructor and 
the latter's presence at some committee meetings will facilitate progress 
and accomplishment. Instructors should permit those individuals who find 
it impossible to work with a specific group to exchange places with mem- 
bers of other committees. Addition or reassigning of members, to establish 
а balance in the committees involved, is worthwhile. Finally, the instruc- 
tor should see that necessary and adequate source materials are provided 
for the students in the course. 


REQUIREMENTS 


The problems course is concerned with two projects: (1) problem 
identification and analysis by the committee, and (2) problem identifica- 
tion and analysis by the individual students. 


The Committee Project 


Committee activity is primarily concerned with the identification of 
Problems, not the utilization of the group process in problem solving. 
Problem solution is the responsibility of individual committee members 
and is exemplified by requirements in Part E described in this section. 
It is also demonstrated through the development of the individual project. 

If the problems course is scheduled for two semesters, the following 
Procedure may apply (see pages 7, 8 for Time Schedule of Presentation): 
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First semester. Completion of committee reports for Parts A, B, С; 
completion of outline for the individual project. 

Second semester. Completion of committee report for Part D; comple- 
tion of individual reports for Part E (presented as a committee); comple- 
tion of the individual project. 

If it is not expedient to utilize two semesters, the time schedule can be 
condensed into a one semester experience. In this situation, the individual 
project requirement can be deleted and emphasis placed on individual 
work in Part E. 

In order to carry out its responsibility in problem identification and 
analysis, each committee follows five steps. Part А (see Chapter 3) concerns 
the establishment of the area functions and the job that needs to be per- 
formed for effective professional practice. Part В (see Chapter 4) entails 
the establishment of the operational principles for the selected functions. 

. These are the desirable principles for action against which the practices 
can be measured. Part C (see Chapter 5) involves statement of the current 
practices with respect to the specific functions necessary for effective pro- 
fessional practice. Part D (see Chapter 6) relates to the identification of 
problems in the specialized fields needing research. Part E refers to solu- 
tions for the identified problems. It concerns available evidence that 
suggests desirable professional practice for the selected problem. Each 
committee member proposes a solution for one problem by using evidence 
available from professional literature. This solution is presented and de- 
fended by the committee member concerned. 

A time schedule (see pages 7, 8) is arranged so that committees can 
furnish each student and instructor in the course with a mimeographed 
tentative draft of Parts A through E at least one week before commit- 
tees are scheduled to defend the respective report orally before the en- 
tire class. This gives the students and instructors an opportunity to read 
carefully the preliminary report and make written comments, After the 
defense of the report, the committee is charged with the responsibility 
of submitting final revisions for Parts A through E. One exception is 


made in Part E. Here the individual committee member takes 


\ e : the pre- 
rogative of revising his report. 


Illustration of Committee Final Report 


The professional area selected for this illustr 
Educability, and Capacit 
other professional areas. 


ation is People—Status, 
y. Procedures herein shown are applicable to 


Presentation Outline 
I. Part A: Statements of Functions. (The specific working functions 
of the area, i.e, the job that needs t 


! i o be performed for effective fes- 
sional practice.) (See Chapter 3 for additional format of report.) P 
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A. Basic influences 
. Philosophy 
Age 

. Sex 

. Environment 

a. Animate 

b. Inanimate 
. Medical 
. Legal 
. Research 
. Other basic influences 

B. Characteristics of people 
1. Physical 
a. Body build 
b. Nutritional status 
c. Other physical characteristics 
2. Mental 
a. Intelligence 
b. Aptitudes 
c. Other mental characteristics 
C. Other functions 
II. Part B: Statements of Operational Principles. (Outline statements 
of operational principles for the selected functions. These are the de- 
sirable guides for the determination of policies and procedures concerned 
with the functions of the special areas.) (See Chapter 4 for additional 
format of report.) 
A. A measurement and evaluation program must be prepared ac- 
cording to the place this activity has in education. Selection of test 
materials therefore should be according to the basic controls ex- 
erted on this program. 
B. In order that an educational program can be projected, the 
characteristics of people correlated with objectives desired should 
be known. The programs of health, physical, and recreation edu- 
cation condition people physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially. Knowledge therefore is necessary concerning these quali- 
ties in order to determine the nature and scope of the program, to 
evaluate teaching procedure, and to determine the degree of 
achievement. 

ПІ. Part C: Statements of Practices. (An outline summary of the 
current practices with respect to the specific functions necessary for ef- 
fective professional practice.) (See Chapter 5 for additional format of 
report.) 

A. Basic influences 
1. Philosophy 
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a. In most instances the place of measurement and evalua- 
tion in the direction of the program is not understood. 
b. Etc. 
2. Etc. 
B. Characteristics of people (physical body build, nutritional 
status, etc.) 
C. Etc. 

IV. Part D: Statements of Problems. (Outline statements of the prob- 
lems needing research in order to implement present knowledge, thereby 
yielding a factual basis for professional practices.) (See Chapter 6 for 
additional format of report.) 

A. What constitutes a desirable measurement and evaluation pro- 
gram for the various institutional levels and for public and private 
institutions? 

B. What facilities and equipment are necessary to meet the con- 
ditions of the measurement and evaluation program described in 
A? 

C. Etc. 

V. Part E: Statements of Proposed Solutions. (What evidence is avail- 

able which suggests desirable professional practice for selected problem?) 
A. (Name of committee member) What constitutes a desirable 
measurement and evaluation program for the various institutional 
levels and for public and private institutions? 
1. Statement of solution 
2. Bibliography 
B. (Name of committee member), etc. 
C. Etc. 
VI. Bibliography (sources used for committee report) 


The Individual Project 


There are two steps in completing the individual project: (1) the selec- 
tion of a problem which is of interest and concern to the student, and 
the preparation of an outline of design considering all the elements 
for the solution of the problem, and (2) the conduct of the research 
and the preparation of a report presenting the facts with interpretations 
and final conclusions. 

_ The project must demonstrate the student's ability to use the scien- 
tific method and necessary evidence to yield a satisfactory answer to the 


problem. (Procedures on the preparation of a research outline and proj- 
€ct are described in Chapter 8.) 


EVALUATION 


То improve procedure and increas 


} prove: < € participation, committee opera- 
tion and individual participation may 


be evaluated by an observer. The 
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observer should have guidance from the instructor in preparing reports. 
As an aid in the evaluative process, tally records and check sheets may 
be used. Introduction of the evaluation procedure to the class by an 
experienced observer is another method used. In such a situation, this 
role is taken over by committee members as quickly as possible. It is 
important that observer evaluation should not be used for grading pur- 
poses. 

Some criteria which may be useful in evaluating the group are: 

1. How well is the committee progressing toward the goals it has set? 

9. How well is the committee using its members' skills to contribute 
toward its goals? 

3. How well is the committee working toward the goals of society and 
within the democratic process? 

4. How well are the individual members of the committee improving 
in contributory skills and participating more widely in activities? 

Grading the progress of class members can be accomplished in numer- 
ous ways. Written and oral responses provide such opportunities. If 
desired, contributions to committee procedure and action can serve as 
additional means. Three occasions are provided for close observation 
of individual achievement: Part E, which is concerned with a concise, 
proposed problem solution by a committee member; the individual proj- 
ect outline, which is the research design developed by each student; and 
the final individual project. Written critiques by students of the various 
committee reports can also assist in the grading process. Other methods 
will suggest themselves to instructors during the course progress. 


TWO SEMESTER PROBLEMS COURSE 


Time Schedule of Presentations—Ist Semester 


Time Period Schedule of Presentations 
lst Week Discussion, Introduction 

2nd Week Seminar, Part A 

3rd Week Seminar, Part B 

4th Week Seminar, Individual Project 

5th Week Seminar, Part C 

6th Week Seminar, Individual Project 

Tth Week Committee I, Parts A,B,C 

8th Week Committee II, Parts A,B,C 

9th Week Seminar, Individual Project 

(1st Draft, Individual Project Outline) 

10th Week Committee III, Parts A,B,C 

llth Week Committee IV, Parts A,B,C 

12th Week Committee V, Parts A,B,C 

13th Week Committee VI, Parts A,B,C 

14th Week Committee VII, Parts A,B,C 

15th Week Committee VIII, Parts A,B,C 
16th Week Committee IX, Parts A,B,C 


(Final Written Report Due, Parts A,B,C) 
(Final Report, Individual Project Outline) 
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Committee Presentation Requirements 


(1) All reports (Parts A, B, and C) must be mimeographed and distributed to 
the members of the class one week prior to committee presentation. 
(2) Each committee will serve as a panel to answer questions concerning report. 


Time Schedule of Presentations and Requirements—2nd Semester 


Time Period 


Ist Week 


2nd Week 
3rd Week 
4th Week 
5th Week 
6th Week 
7th Week 
8th Week 
9th Week 
10th Week 
llth Week 
12th Week 
13th Week 
14th Week 
15th Week 
16th Week 


Time Period 


Ist Week 
2nd Week 
3rd Week 
4th Week 
5th Week 
6th Week 
7th Week 
8th Week 
9th Week 
10th Week 
llth Week 
12th Week 
13th Week 
14th Week 
15th Week 
16th Week 


Lecture 


Discussion: 


Seminar: 
Seminar: 


Part D: 
Part D: 
Part D: 
Part D: 
Part D: 


Seminar: 


Part E: 
Part E: 
Part E: 
Part E: 


Seminar: 


Part E: 
Part E: 


Schedule of Presentations 
Problem Analysis (Ist 
period) 

Individual Project (2nd 
period) 

Problem Identification 
Problem Solutions 
Committee I 

Committees II and III 
Committees IV and V 
Committees VI and VII 
Committees VIII and IX 
Individual Project 
Committee I 

Committee II 

Committees III and IV 
Committees V and VI 
Individual Project 
Committee VII and VIII 
Committee IX 

Final Written Report Due, 
Parts D and E; Individual 
Project 


ONE SEMESTER PROBLEMS COURSE 


Time Schedule of Presentations 


Schedule of Presentations 


Discussion, Introduction 
Seminar, Parts A,B,C 
Seminar, Parts D,E 
Committee I, Parts A,B,C,D 
Committee II, Parts A,B,C,D 


III, Parts A,B,C,D 
IV, Parts A,B,C,D 
V, Parts A,B,C,D 
VI, Parts A,B,C,D 
VII, Parts A,B,C,D 
VIII, Parts A,B,C,D 
IX, Parts A,B,C,D 


Committees I, II, III, Part E 


“ 


“ 


IV, V, VI, Part E 
VII, VIII, IX, Part E 


Final Written Report Due, Parts A,B,C,D,E 


PART І 


THE SETTING FOR SOLVING 
EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Preface to Part | 


"The nature and scope of educational problems are determined by the 
references applied for identification. These references are the educator's 
breadth of knowledge, understanding and appreciation of the educa- 
tional process, and the needs of the individual and society for education. 
Unfortunately, in many instances these references never exceed the im- 
mediate local needs and, more seriously, never refer to the individual 
and society, but have a traditional reference to what education "ought 
to be." The basic philosophical purpose underlying this section of the text 
is that of viewing international problems as problems of national, state, 
and local concern. Many immediate local needs exist, but these should be 
interpreted in the larger framework of the purposes and needs of educa- 
tion. Health, physical, and recreation education are also viewed in terms 
of the total purposes of education. Anything short of this reference for 
problem identification and solution will fail to yield a full measure of 
the potentialities of these special fields of education. The philosophy 
that health, physical, and recreation education are means to an end, not 
ends, is considered a fundamental starting reference. The problem of 
identifying and solving problems, therefore, becomes one of determining 
what these special phases of education can do to help individuals and 
а society to develop, survive, and adjust in the present world. Viewing 
the total purposes of education and the implications for health, physical, 
and recreation education then becomes essential. 

The contents of Chapters 1 and 2 should be supplemented with cur- 
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rent literature relating to the purposes of education. Structure and pro- 
cedures should remain the same if the philosophy of problem identifica- 
tion and solution is accepted. Implications for health, physical, and 
recreation education may be developed in more detail. In this connec- 
tion, implications may be derived for all functions of these fields as pre- 
sented in Chapter 3. 


CHAPTER 1 


Modern Philosophy of Education 


The American society is democratic. It encourages and initiates activity 
toward equal rights and freedom for all, regardless of status, beliefs, or 
experiences. As such, it vests its power for existence in the law, which 
protects through equal justice for its members, and education, which 
reinforces the values of the law and American society. 

Education is given the responsibility of providing experiences that 
will encourage participation by all to the end that individuals may be 
fitted for wholesome living in an ever changing society. This implies that 
these learning activities must be present so that relationships in practical 
and liberal living are established. Furthermore, responsibility of the 
individual to the society is emphasized in such a setting. 

In the American society, stress is given the concept that education for 
the individual is most important. The theory is based on the realization 
that individuals can improve their conditions by education and that col- 
lective improvement will result in desired community changes. Some 
intimation is given that the development of the individual into an in- 
tegrated personality is necessary for individual and community control. 
If education is to fulfill its responsibility, it must encourage this integra- 
tive process by giving strength to the individual so that he will under- 
Stand and appreciate the sifting of ideas and the selection of desirable 
concepts, 


EDUCATION FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 


Education for the individual involves personal development, survival, 
and adjustment in society, as well as a responsibility to the society. 
Personal development finds its base in optimum health, which implies 
desirable physical, mental, emotional, and social development and ad- 
justment. Self-reliance brought about by a set of values and skills in 
communicative arts provides power to that base. Individual education 
also involves opportunities for creative expression and worthy use of 
leisure time to reveal capacities for esthetic expression. Within the struc- 
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ture of the individual, education stimulates the growth of, or reinforces, 
a philosophy compatible with the self and social standards so that sen- 
sitivity to inequality and injustice prevails and a proper balance between 
leadership and followership ensues. Finally, education prepares the indi- 
vidual for a vocation. 

Education for responsibility to society includes the knowledge and 
appreciation of that responsibility and the benefits accruing from the 
societal environment. This can be brought about by a knowledge and 
appreciation of the basic facts of personal and family living, ethical con- 
cepts, the proper relation between tradition and change, and an insight 
into human motives and hopes. Skills and habits in critical and con- 
structive thinking that result from intelligent procurement, analysis, 
and evaluation of data are desirable aims of education for responsibility 
to society. To produce societal responsibilities in the individual, the 
kind and amount of education must be appropriate to the individual's 


abilities and capacities and the evolvement of vocational or professional 
skills. 


EDUCATION FOR SOCIETY 


Education for society involves two aspects. The first concerns the prep- 
aration for living in a society; the second, understanding and coopera- 
tion for peace and world citizenship. Living in a society suggests an 
understanding and appreciation of political, social, and economic proc- 
esses as well as the accomplishments and problems of the society. This, 
in turn, involves allegiance to one’s society and support of its policies 
and practices. To fortify such educational concepts, a fuller realization 
of, and practice in, democratic living need to take place. 

Education for peace and international citizenship is emphasized 
through the solution of economic, health, political, and social problems 
of the world. Such problem solving results from a knowledge and under- 
standing of, and appreciation for, needs, hopes, attitudes, and customs 
of people. An intense sensitivity to the emotions, rights, and funda- 
mental needs of man is necessary to supply the forces that will precipi- 
tate peoples of the world into action against hunger, misery, and de- 
spair. 

The purposes of American education are to prepare individuals for 
full living; to inculcate practices in solving social problems; to develop 
democratic behavior; and to provide for international understanding 
and cooperation. Education is a world-wide problem that concerns the 
various peoples, their conflicts and rivalries, their hatreds and prejudices. 
It promotes the theory that men can be brought together for the solu- 


tion of problems. The only necessity is to provide an education that will 
enable people to solve their own problems. 
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UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION FOR PEACE 
AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


Today no part of the world can exist in isolation. Scientific develop- 
ment has brought people physically closer and has made them think more 
of their place in the world community and their interdependence. Lines 
of communication between continents have literally become shorter; 
travel times are now less than the incubation period of disease. In this 
modern world, therefore, group living implies living and working with 
all the peoples of the world. Such living can be effective only when it is 
accomplished in an atmosphere of peaceful understanding and coopera- 
tion. 


The Product of International Understanding 


This nation is of such recent origin that memories of the struggle to 
establish and maintain identity are still fresh. Isolationism and reluc- 
tance to engage in working with and assisting other nations marked 
that era of development, and even today there are those in positions of 
leadership who fight to retain the status quo of aloofness. Yet how can 
the propinquity of nations be ignored? Peace, prosperity, and security 
for the citizens of this nation can result only through desirable coopera- 
tive actions with the people of other nations. 

Peace must persist if nations are to survive. Since wars begin in the 
minds of men and it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed, it is the prerogative of education to assist in the 
assurance of that peace. (For a concise statement of this problem, see 
the Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization— UNESCO.) 'The task of such education is great; 
national concepts embracing strength, power, and competition must be 
sifted to remove those which are antagonistic to world-mindedness. Co- 
Operation, exchange of cultural values and attitudes of understanding, 
and acceptance of human worth must be substituted if peace is to become 
а reality. 

Communication must be free and unfettered, for international under- 
Standing is dependent upon the ready exchange of heritage, diplomacy, 
Cultures, and civilizations. It is through the opportunities presented by the 
communicative arts that a greater comprehension of individual responsi- 
bility for accepting and taking part in world affairs results. 

No clearer or more succinct statement concerning the aims of inter- 
national understanding has been developed than the Preamble of the 
United Nations Charter, which says: 


. We, the Peoples of the United Nations, Determined to save succeeding genera- 
tions from the scourge of war which twice in our lifetime has brought untold 
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sorrow to mankind, and to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men and women 
and of nations large and small, and to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and to promote social progress and better 
standards of life in social freedom, 

And For These Ends 
to practice tolerance and live together in peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors, and to unite our strength and to maintain international peace and security, 
and to ensure, by the acceptance of principles and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, save in the common interest, and to employ 
international machinery for the promotion of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples, 

Have Resolved to Combine Our Efforts To Accomplish These Aims! 1 


Agencies for International Understanding 


'То prepare for world citizenship, it is desirable to strengthen com- 
munity citizenship. Developing active support for the large community 
is effectively accomplished by the experiences gained in the smaller com- 
munity. Starting with citizenship problems of the school, then gradually 
moving outward to encompass those in the community, state, nation, and 
finally the world, would provide progressive steps to positive understand- 
ing and behavior. 

Education is the most important single agency which can be devoted to 
the spread of international good will. Rightfully applied, the concepts of 
internationalism can permeate the thinking, writings, and researches of 
scientists, teachers, students, editors, businessmen, labor leaders, farmers, 
professional workers, and others who make up the structure of the social, 
political, and economic world. Education can present the direct considera- 
tions of human understanding and world citizenship to a greater number 
of people and in a more effective way than can any other agency or 
institution. 

It falls upon the schools in this nation and throughout the world to 
take the responsibility for spreading world concepts. UNESCO has taken 
up that challenge. Its work lies in the arts, letters, and sciences, and it was 
established as a specialized agency of the United Nations for the purpose 
of advancing international peace and the welfare of man through educa- 
tional and scientific and cultural cooperation of the peoples of the world. 
Desirable communication between nations can more readily take place 
through the arts, letters, and sciences since they are less apt to be in- 
fluenced by political ideologies, economic gains, or vested interests. When 
peoples are attracted through common interests and concern, such as 
sculpture, music, and writing, then cooperation in solution of world prob- 
lems is more likely to result. UNESCO was born because the members of 


* Basic Facts About the United Nations. New York: United Nations, 


а 1 Department of 
Public Information, January, 1947, p. 2. 
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that agency believed in "full and equal opportunities for all, in the un- 
restricted pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and 
knowledge," and organized “to develop and to increase the means of com- 
munication between their peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowl- 
edge of each other's lives." 

If UNESCO is to remove the obstacles preventing the free flow of ideas 
and results, it needs the help of education. 


The Process for International Understanding 


International education must consider emphases in these directions: 
understanding of one's culture and civilization; understanding of world 
dimensions; relationships of contemporary happenings with potentials in 
the future; moral and spiritual components in human worth. 

Language is the basic art of communication, and this implies that lan- 
guages alive today will be learned functionally through application. The 
efficacy of radio, motion picture, television, newspapers, magazines, and 
books as tools of communication is dependent upon such application. 
When man learns the language of the world through these tools, that 
language will produce the desired responses, because it will be understood 
by all. 

Understanding people is also necessary for successful communication. 
This involves understanding oneself and understanding others, and, for 
ready acceptance, must be supported by conviction. An objective, critical 
analysis of the facts is necessary to select those that support the concept. 
If the information is inapplicable, new facts must be obtained. A knowl- 
edge of cultures and traditions assists in the process of understanding. 
Contact. with persons of different cultural backgrounds strengthens the 
understanding of others. Much of this can be obtained through travel; 
however, since this is not possible for many persons, information on 
Various cultural concepts must be given to the persons studying them. A 
Study of the culture of ethnic groups in the community offers the most 
desirable firsthand method of promoting understanding, for this experi- 
ence strengthens the bond between groups and the community. 

Celebrations of international character should be utilized to exchange 
information on cultures and attitudes. Similar values can be claimed for 
the use of foreign teachers and exchange students. The latter can be in 
а position to take to their countries some of the flavor and desirable 
behavior of this nation. Summer travel to different countries assists in 
broadening the scope of understanding. Visits to the United Nations 
headquarters in New York City to meet with the representatives of many 
Nations and to learn of their national cultures can be exceedingly 
Valuable. Exhibits, demonstrations, plays, operas, musical programs, 
dances and festivals are additional means of bringing living cultural 
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experiences within the reach of many who cannot go to the countries 
where such cultures originate. 

Schools throughout the world should teach attitudes that will assure 
the peaceful cooperation of all nations. This can be effectively accom- 
plished through the knowledge and understanding arising from firsthand 
experience in world organizations. Knowing the organization and opera- 
tion of such international agencies and participating in their programs 
tend to encourage support for their concepts. As such interest for world 
organizations is developed, interest in and loyalty to one's own country 
are strengthened. 

То foster the development of worthwhile attitudes in persons and to 
encourage their taking part in world destiny, education must emphasize 
objective, critical thinking in the selection of information. 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC BEHAVIOR 


Democracy is necessary to insure man's fullest growth. It provides op- 
portunities for the use of creative powers; it supplies opportunities that 
evoke responses in initiative, responsibility, sensitiveness, and conscien- 
tiousness; and it permits the growth of understanding and competence in 
personal worth and creativity. Such situations occur when the individual 
assumes his full share of responsibility in working to promote the policies 
and goals of the groups to which he belongs. In this way, the value of the 
individual contribution enhances the group, yet the dignity of the indi- 
vidual is preserved, for he is permitted to devote time to duties which are 
in accord with the group development. 


The Product of Democratic Behavior 


It has been said that man submerges his individuality as he works 
within a group until the point when dissolution occurs and identity is lost. 
This is not so in a democratic state. Each group member has an equal 
opportunity to realize and enjoy his own capacities and creative abilities. 
It is assumed, therefore, that democracy provides a fair chance for every- 
one. This may appear to be in contradiction to the democratic concept 
that individual differences must be recognized. How is it possible to give 
equal opportunities to persons born with different capacities and apti- 
tudes? Individuality is not in conflict with equalization of opportunities, 
Since the latter has concern with educational development and this de- 
velopment enables a person to take advantage of every situation for 
personal growth. 

In our democracy, adjustment in personal development is largely 
governed by each individual's native talents. Just as one man will have a 
greater potential for physical prowess, another will have the intellectual 
capacity for critical thinking. Each will view the opportunities presented 
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and utilize those elements which he can recognize and use. Equality is 
not concerned with the capacities and aptitudes of men, nor with the 
manner in which men attack a problem; it is simply giving each individual 
the chance to do the best he can, to achieve to his fullest extent. Education 
must practice this kind of equality if democracy is to aid in the survival 
of the individual and the group. 

Each individual reacts differently to his environment. Attitudes. and 
behavior emanate from his past experiences and provide him with familiar 
pathways of behavior to use in future experiences. Since each person 
responds differently to the same external stimuli, it can be reasoned that 
the basis for the difference rests upon the uniqueness of his inheritance. 
It is from this that personality develops. Furthermore, because no two 
individuals develop the same personality due to differences in heredity 
and experience, behavior in a group will vary with each person. There are 
enough common elements of action, however, to permit the group to move 
forward in its problem solving. Interactions of individuals and the free 
exchange of ideas allow for progressive action. 

Democratic behavior means that the individual in the group assumes 
as much responsibility as he is capable of handling and participates 
actively in the group experiences according to his capacities and abilities. 
In addition to concern for his own welfare, the individual also develops 
a feeling for the welfare of the other group members. It would appear 
that basic needs serve as forces that motivate man toward efforts to satisfy 
those needs. In a democracy, cooperative and interdependent activity is 
generally utilized to satisfy many basic needs. Аз man observes the ease 
and dispatch with which problems are solved through group action, he is 
more apt to encourage group organization and partake in its activities. 

What should be the goals of democratic behavior? Certainly they in- 
clude an appreciation of the rights and privileges of democracy, and a 
Sense of responsibility to make these rights available to everyone. This 
Will mean that laws must be promulgated to preserve those rights and 
privileges, and that all must abide by and support such laws. Individuals 
Should have an understanding of and sincere allegiance to democratic 
living. Such persons can develop these concepts only if they are mature, 
and if they participate constructively in activities of the democratic 
Society. Major goals are those which involve interest in human relations 
and a desire to take part in political affairs. The need for an appreciation 
and understanding of effective political leadership and an interest in 
training for that leadership are essential. Citizens should desire sincerely 
to develop and maintain intergroup understanding and respect, and 
they should have knowledge and understanding of international prob- 
lems. Finally, there must be an understanding of the American way of 


life, and a desire to translate into action the free enterprise of our democ- 
racy. 
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In order to fulfill its role in a democratic society, education must be in- 
clusive. It must encompass those at the lower limits of the scale of under- 
standing and intelligence as well as those at the upper limits. Since they 
constitute the majority, those who fall in between the two extremes are 
invariably considered in democratic educational practice. But those at 
the extremes of the intelligence continuum are sometimes ignored; chal- 
lenging and provocative experiences are not provided individuals who 
would delight in working on them, or those individuals at the lower end 
of the intelligence scale are assigned activities that are not within their 
aptitude, knowledge, or interest. 

Certain of the components of personality must be enhanced before per- 
sons can be expected to work effectively for democracy. Development of 
knowledge of, attitudes toward, and behavior in the democratic process is 
necessary. Self-discipline and patience must be practiced if group action 
is to proceed optimally. Democracy implies that its adherents will have 
such values as courage, persistence, initiative, self-reliance, and resource- 
fulness. Important, also, are respect for the rights of others, justice, and 
self-control. 


Processes for Democratic Behavior 


The well-rounded development of the individual is a prime requisite 
for a successful democracy. Education should discover aptitudes and train 
the person to use his talents to the fullest extent. That agency which does 
not encourage the improvement of the personal worth of its members 
does not contribute to self-realization. To do this, freedom from restraint 
of intellect and spirit and development of personal qualities must take 
place. Every phase of education must be responsible for enhancing those 
personal qualities. Such processes must not be haphazard or left to chance. 

For the individual to experience fully the freedom in true democracy, 
social responsibility must be a part of his thinking and behavior. Personal 
development must be interrelated with public development; personal gain 
must be interacting with social gain. The tendency for citizens to partici- 
pate less in public affairs suggests that personal gain has been overempha- 
sized, and public gain has lost its values. If democratic society is to persist, 
education must give its recipients inspirational concepts that will en- 
courage their taking part in communal affairs for the general welfare, 
and provide as well the knowledge and skill necessary for personal careers. 
1 The need for inculcating a clear understanding of democracy is equally 
important. The acceptance of human worth and the dignity and value of 
man is fundamental. Since each individual is endowed with the inalien- 
able rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, education must as- 
sist in preserving these rights. The right of equality in opportunity, in vot- 
ing, and holding office; the rights of a minority; freedom of speech and all 
forms of expression; freedom of association, freedom from want and from 
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fear and from ignorance: these are the bases for democracy and education 
is obligated to uphold them. These fundamental principles are fixed, 
stable, and secure; but the methods and processes should be flexible and 
changing to meet the needs of man. 

For democracy to be understood and practiced, the processes of the life 
of its people must be understood. Such procedures involve the functioning 
of democratic governments, political parties, lobbies, and pressure groups. 
Education must provide inspiration for the acceptance of democracy, 
through a consideration of its greatness weighed against its weaknesses in 
action. The disparity between principle and practice must be decreased; 
accomplishments must be strengthened and increased. Despite the belief 
in human worth and the dignity of man, wars have been plaguing society 
and human life has become impersonal. The dedication to the equality 
of man is not complete; inequalities exist throughout our nation and the 
world. Disease, hunger, poverty, and ignorance persist despite our at- 
tempts to eliminate them. Emotion and prejudice largely control com- 
munications; freedom of expression and worship exist only in a limited 
way; and minorities are disparaged and ridiculed by the majority. In 
order to strengthen democracy, education must work to eradicate these 
defects. 

A rebirth of conscious democracy is needed in our society. Citizens 
should be given experience in living that will teach the ideals of free 
society. Words will not bring improved relationships between men and 
nations; action is needed. Studying and discussing democracy alone cannot 
transform principles of desirable living into behavior. There must be 
living participation in democratic processes. Education must provide 
Opportunities for the discussion of controversial issues. It is the give and 
take of free exchange that promotes understanding. Authoritarian con- 
cepts must disappear from educational precepts; enthusiasm for and 
allegiance to the democratic life can come about only when the restrictions 
9f authoritarianism are removed. 

Inspiring persons to the promotion of democracy is a hard task. Yet, 

once accomplished, it is the best and simplest road to international under- 
Standing, for with it comes an appreciation of other cultures. Cooperation 
among nations will follow. 
› "There must be a continuous reconstruction in democratic education of 
Individual values as a base for the determination of needs. Social concepts 
and environmental factors supply some index by which the person can 
make an intelligent choice. 

Every growing experience should have intrinsic significance in demo- 
ста с worth. It thus seems unreasonable to force upon education, through 
authoritarian edicts, those goals that are from external sources and which 
Ignore the values that accrue from pupil experiences. 

Citizenship is the contribution one makes to the common good; there- 
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fore it is necessary that education be provided to fit the citizen for his 
tasks. Learning to make judgments, to weigh evidence, to make proper 
choices is the responsibility of the citizen; education is responsible for 
seeing that opportunities for such growth are given. 

The education of a people in a democracy can never be achieved with- 
out the desire and consent of the people. Didacticism, coercion, force are 
undesirable. Democracy must be applied as an enlightenment, not as a 
darkness of suspicion. 


EDUCATION FOR THE SOLUTION 
OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


One fundamental objective of educational experience is to achieve com- 
petence in the identification and solution of social problems. Society is 
constantly changing or in the process of reconstruction and must readjust 
or change satisfactorily in order to obviate destruction. It is reasonable to 
assume that social change and education are interacting forces and it can- 
not be determined where one begins and the other ends. Neither can it be 
said which precipitates the other, for the process of interaction never 
ceases; education is dynamic, as is society. 

Change is effective only as long as it is governed by the consensus of the 
people. It is their desires and aims that give direction to this change. 
As social progress advances, so does education, and individuals gain more 
experience in the solution of constantly arising problems. From these 
experiences guides are learned and suggest limitations or controls for the 
change. 

Although forces constantly suggest and drive society to change, there are 
other powerful forces resisting the efforts for change. Individuals come 
together to form social organizations or agencies and through their aus- 
pices attempt to serve society. As the social group grows, it gains strength 
and tends to uphold tradition, ignoring demands for change. In many 
instances, the resistance to accepting new paths or direction of social 
movement is prompted by the concepts of a minority or of single indi- 
viduals who have concern only with personal control and gain. These few 
may exert such influence upon the greater number of people that they 
hesitate to accept new ideas, This does not imply that change is always 
desirable, At times, the change may have occurred before an adequate 
solution was obtained to the problem which suggested the change. 

The truth in social development and adjustment rests with the accept- 
ance of the new mode by agreement of the largest number of the group. 
Such agreement can be arrived at only after the sifting and selection of 

facts yield an adequate solution to the existing problem. Group thinking 
and action are basic to finding social truths. 


Tn education for the solution of social problems, experience in group ac- 
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tion is essential. Learning to meet problems intelligently and effectively 
assists in maintaining the positive values of social change. For group 
action to be successful, cooperative effort through communication must 
stimulate an interchange of ideas. 

Cooperative planning and action and the learning that result are funda- 
mental in the democratic society. Through group endeavor, goals to be 
Sought are identified; the importance and magnitude of these goals are 
specified; direction is given to irrational drives so that expression is 
channelized; vested interests and the desire to resist change are countered; 
concepts are developed that tend to structure desirable pathways for the 
cultural movement of society. 

Understanding of self and members of the group occurs as the individual 
considers his relation to society. Getting along with others, therefore, is 
а major premise in education, and it is imperative that provision be made 
for full expression of self-realization. 

Self-realization, individualistic in character, implies full development; 
yet such development is possible only through interaction among persons 
in groups. Self-realization comes about through self-direction, self-expres- 
sion, and self-control exercised in group membership. 

It is within the group that circumstances are provided in which gaining 

· approval of other group members becomes important. If group experience 
facilitates a free exchange of thinking, with each member participating to 
his capacity, there result an understanding and significance of the action 
to be taken and an enthusiasm for such action. 

The end of every educational experience is action or behavior, but 
Satisfactory accomplishments take place only when the people understand 
the purposes of that action. Merely transferring knowledge from one 
Person to another does not insure understanding; neither does it precipi- 
tate eflective behavior in a situation. If the individual works on a problem, 
he is more apt to accept attitudes and points of view as his own, and he 
will be willing to help execute any plans which he has had a part in 
developing. 

It cannot be assumed that groups are collections of individuals and that 
the individuals act for themselves. Action and behavior in our society 
today are based upon relationships with others. The individual is a 
member of many groups and makes his contributions to society through 
them. He is part of home, school, industry, fraternity, lodge, club, or 
Broup of friends. If he shares in friendship and understanding provided 
Within these groups, he considers what the group does and becomes 
tesponsible for carrying out the decisions for which he contributed his 
Share of thinking. 

ТЕ it is to be truly a group decision, the individuals of the group must 
Plan and act harmoniously. Each must be given the opportunity to partici- 
Pate in the thinking and action phases; each must provide his portion of 
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the decision for others to consider. If each member of a group provides 
ideas and desires, the decision emanating from the group thinking will 
embody group action to which all members are adjusted and in which all 
may take part. 


The Product of Group Activity 


The development of an effective social group is related to the develop- 
ment of the individual within the group. Ап individual's growth occurs in 
relation with others. Attaining identity results primarily from one's utili- 
zation of the attitudes and behavior of the group, and from living accord- 
ing to what the group determines good or bad, right or wrong. If the 
group member is to maintain his membership he must communicate 
effectively with others; he must readily adjust to others and see their 
points of view; he must experience sharing in making decisions and. in 
evaluating his contributions to the solution of social problems. 

Developing self-reliance is an important outcome of group experience. 
As self-dependence gradually improves, the individual becomes increas- 
ingly able to regulate and control his own experiences. He assumes more 
and more responsibility for his behavior since he can appraise his activi- 
ties and environment, and understand his problem. From this, he is able 
to arrive at a pattern of behavior which will enable him to solve the 
situation he is facing. Being responsible for his decisions, he also is 
responsible for the results of the choices he makes. To be in a position to 
make proper choices, the individual must develop critical adjustments. 

Discerning the desirable aspects of a situation comes only through ex- 
perience and maturation. Maturation suggests that the individual has 
grown in ability to make adequate adjustments to the group and is able 
to respond to various aspects of the problem faced by the group. Critical 
evaluation of events, persons, and groups comes about when the indi- 
vidual can select from his experiences those responses which evolve from 
adequate judgment. This will tend to control the self and the environ- 
ment and provide greater meaning to the solution of social problems. 
Through such decisions, human relationships take on greater meaning. 

While the group is engaged in problem solving, the members must be 
able to adapt to the thinking of the group. Inflexibility prevents ready 
solutions to problems and retards maturation of individuals. Flexibility 
is necessary to avoid fixed and routine responses, but flexibility that is 
founded on immaturity can only bring inadequate adjustments. It is im- 
portant that the experiences be presented so that they are related to the 


growing abilities of the individual who can then m 


dins M. ко ake his adjustments 
within his capacities. 


Widér participation in group experiences is the aim of the individual 
who is seeking satisfactory adjustments. Interpersonal relationships in- 
crease in complexity as the individual matures, yet he is able to respond 
adequately to such problems as may arise because he has gained in 
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experience. Through this increased group activity, there comes the reali- 
zation of the self and the need for understanding and solving individual 
problems. 

For a group to have successful activity, certain fundamental conditions 
must be present. The desirable social group has within its membership a 
range of individual differences. It is necessary that integration of the 
concepts of each member within the group-thinking take place. This 
suggests cooperation. Group activity cannot be successful and efficient 
if people do not work in a friendly, helpful spirit toward the solution of 
common problems. 

Individual responsibility and freedom are essential for desirable group 
activity. Giving the member a feeling of worth and belonging does much 
to make that member feel a part of the group. Freedom suggests that the 
selection and solution of a problem should proceed within the limits of 
choice and the individual's capacities. The group also guarantees creativ- 
m for differences in beliefs, opinions, and 


ity of initiative and freedo 
r the individual, the respect for the group 


speech. From this respect fo 
order and authority readily follows. "a 1 
Finally, the individual must be ready to submerge his identity and his 


vested interests in favor of the group welfare. 


The Process for Solving Social Problems 
solved by repression, nor can they be solved 


he most effective process must be that which 
that he is responsible for his problem selec- 


Social problems cannot be 
by other negative methods. Т 


will involve the individual so 4 
tion and will work to the limit of his capacities and can make an optimum 


contribution toward a group decision. Such an activity is the group 
Process. Š e A 

Тће group process is the means by which.an individual can participate 
With satisfaction to himself and not feel that his efforts will be lost or 
submerged by forces too great for him to cope with. The group experience 
is a means by which resources of individuals are mobilized for common 
agreement on goals and for desirable action in the attainment of such 
goals. This method is one of democratic socialization and is the framework 
within which the individual improves himself as he contributes to the 


improvement of society. 
out solutions to common problems often 


A group which meets to work ОШО ру : t 
includes a chairman, a leader, an observer to assist in directing discussion 
toward the solution of problems pertinent to the discussion, resource 


persons to supply information which the group desires, a recorder, and 


participants. 


The Chairman 
| The chairman sets the stage. He discusses briefly the over-all objectives 


ОЁ the meeting and emphasizes its importance. He introduces the leader. 
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The Leader 


ТЕ success is to be achieved, the leader must have certain understandings 
of the individuals and the process. Opportunities must be provided for 
every individual to make a contribution despite differences in aptitudes 
and capacities. Despite a diversity of backgrounds, concepts, and ways of 
working within the group, agreement can be obtained on common prob- 
lems and work can proceed toward their solution. To arrive at solutions 
satisfactorily, individual participation is needed early in the process. 
This assists in welding the group into an effective working force. The 
leader must guard against pushing the group faster than it can go, for 
feelings of insecurity may result and progress may be slowed. Тће leader 
must be aware that differences are to be integrated rather than reconciled 
in discussion. 

Facilitation of the group experience can often be accomplished by the 
leader. Securing a desirable psychological environment is one of his tasks. 
Two ways of doing this are by introducing the participants to each other 
through an appropriate technique, and by maintaining the degree of 
informality that will assure best progress of the group. 

Adjusting the length of the meeting is another means of facilitating the 
work. Agreement on opening and closing times, provision of short rest 
and relaxation periods, and allowing for necessary readjustment of time 
schedules are some effective ways. With the time adjustment there is also 
the desirability of giving the group the opportunity to set its goals or to 
revise them as necessary. 

A clear definition of the project and an understanding of its scope by 
the group members will facilitate a continuous attack on the problem. 
Frequent summarizing of important facts helps to re-orient the thinking 
and tends to coordinate group efforts. There is need for sufficient time to 
pool facts and resolve conflicting ideas or values. 

The leader can insure successful group discussion by giving adequate 
opportunities for participation to the entire membership and by prevent- 
ing a few persons from monopolizing the time. Some emphasis can be 
given to special abilities of group members by calling on them when they 
are qualified to respond. Varying the organizational procedure is a good 
device for relieving monotony and for providing opportunities for the 
entire group to meet at times. 

Basic responsibilities of the leader in the group process relate to under- 
standing and communication. He must think through the problem before 
the meetings even though his solution will not be transmitted to the 
group. It is necessary that he encourage different points of view concern- 
ing the problem and insure understanding of those points by the 
group by suggesting clarification where necessary. Guarding against 
fallacies or involved technicalities and guiding the discussion away from 
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sharp conflict and tension are important to keep the group working 
harmoniously. 


The Observer 


The observer works with the leader and the recorder. He functions best 
when he considers himself a member of the group and is interested in the 
solution of the problem. He assists the leader in keeping the group on 
pertinent discussion and works with the recorder to keep the records 
understandable and free of extraneous material. Occasionally he may 
summarize the progress of the group. 


The Resource Person 


Such an individual is an expert in a particular area being discussed and 
is available to volunteer information or answer questions. He considers 
himself a member of the group and has interest in the problem solution. 


The Participants 


Members of the group attempting to solve the common problems can 
effectively contribute to the success of the group activity by observing 
certain tenets. First, it should be recognized that group members proceed 
at different rates in establishing relationships and grasping ideas; some 
Will be slow, others quick. Secondly, the group must move toward the 
goals with speed sufficient to keep the group secure and identified with 
the problem. Moving too rapidly causes the slower thinking and acting 
members to withdraw from the group; moving too slowly results in im- 
patience and intolerance on the part of those who more readily grasp the 
Concepts presented. Participants must clearly recognize that the goal set 
by the group is never fixed; it is an emerging goal. 

Contributions by members of a group can be made in many ways. There 
are certain practices, however, that are likely to contribute to the success 
of the participant. He must be willing to do active thinking on the prob- 
lem and delay judgment until the time that correct and authentic infor- 
mation is available. He must listen to contributions by others and relate 
them to what he thinks about the problem; he must make his contribu- 
tions to the group with the idea that all contributions will be of value to 
him. Тће participant must state his points briefly and clearly and avoid 
argument over details and technicalities. Furthermore, he should challenge 
ideas he cannot accept and request clarification of points when necessary. 
Certainly, it is important for him to distinguish between the intent of 
the person speaking and the manner the speaker presents his views. 

The group process is a valuable technique to be used in solving social 
Problems. It implies that a group of people interested in a common 
Problem can reach a solution through group discussion. That problems 
are being effectively solved through the use of this technique is a tribute to 
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its value. In our democratic society group problem solving is necessary. 
Democracy cannot survive unless we learn to develop intelligently and 
effectively satisfactory solutions of common problems through group 
interaction. 


EDUCATION FOR FULL LIVING 


The individual actively strives to satisfy basic needs and wants and 
attempts to maintain himself. As the individual grows, he must adjust his 
behavior to his environment. This adjustment goes on constantly because 
of the dynamic quality of the environment. There is the need for under- 
standing individuals, their ability to react to situations, and their inter- 
cultural and interpersonal relationships. 

Changing conditions of society are reflected in the insecurities, inade- 
quacies, and confusion found in many persons. Modern life encourages 
anxiety and maladjustments. A primary goal in education is to develop 
a well-rounded, self-disciplined, self-directing person who is able to adjust 
readily to the rapidly changing social order. Individual talents must be 
discovered, trained, and used to the fullest extent. The responsibility for 


the development of such personal qualities rests with every phase of edu- 
cational living. 


The Product of Full Living 


Adjustments which individuals achieve are behavior patterns made in 
response to an external stimulus. When this adjustment results in a 
change within the individual, a need, want, drive, or desire results. There 
is an attempt by the individual to seek relief from the irritation caused 
by the need or want. These constantly occurring shifts in adjustment as 
the individual strives for equilibrium are categorized as behavior. This 
behavior is therefore purposeful. 

If the individual is to continue optimum existence he will need air, food, 
water, sufficient rest to recover from fatigue, relief from pain, protection 
from injury and extremes of environment, and protection of other aspects 
of personal health. To satisfy these needs, effective learning must take 
place. It is only through experiences determined by interaction with 
others that he learns to meet his physiological needs. Physical health and 
vigor provide an opportunity for the individual to attain the highest level 
of full living. 

As the individual develops, he desires to find ways of satisfying his 
psychological needs. He seeks to obtain and enjoy what he wants, and the 
stronger the want, the greater is the satisfaction of achievement. Every- 
one desires to be successful at doing something. That individual who has 
a feeling of accomplishment develops confidence and direction. That 
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person who fails consistently often stops trying to succeed and may re- 
sort to defensive mechanisms to bolster his self-esteem. 

The need for security is another want. A lack of security prevents the 
development of a wholesome personality, and it may lead to mental dis- 
turbances, restlessness, rebelliousness, and other overt manifestations. 

The individual needs status or recognition. In the group he exhibits a 
Strong desire for prestige, and satisfying this desire tends to provide a 
measure of security. 

If man is to live effectively, his attitudes and behavior must be mutually 
in harmony. Thus, before the individual can live securely, emotion and 
behavior must be controlled by reason and be in keeping with the 
environment. This concept of mental wholeness implies that internal 
adjustment is taking place, that he is in control of emotion and behavior. 

The individual's development depends upon his social environment. 
His growth takes place in his relationships with others and the social 
Standards set by a group or a culture. Living effectively within a society 
involves learning to share and work with others, adopting social customs 
and behavior, and achieving satisfaction in living with others. It is this 
Social group which determines what is good or bad, and it is the in- 
dividual's behavior within the group which determines the level of 
maturity he has reached. 

Opportunities that will enable persons to become constructive and 
contributing members of the group must be part of daily living. Sharing 
in decision-making, finding worthwhile outlets for creative expression, 
communicating effectively with others, and satisfying desires for good 
personal relationships are experiences that assist in full development. 

The individual responds to a situation as a whole organism. Each new 
action involves the entire person to some extent, and changes in environ- 
ment bring about some degree of alteration in the whole individual. Тће 
Teorganization that takes place within the person is largely dependent 
upon the impact of the experience; however, it involves the physical 
(neuro-muscular or glandular), mental (intellectual insight), emotional 
(acceptance or rejection of factors in the experience), and social (interac- 
tion or interplay among individuals in group) interrelated and inseparable 
components of the individual. 


The Process for Full Living 


The prime emphasis for full living must be placed upon effective appli- 
cation of knowledge and understanding so that the individual can solve 
problems. 

Intelligent self-direction must be developed as early in life as is feasible. 
Coercive action prevents the gaining of desirable knowledges, attitudes, 
and behavior; these must stem from the self and must involve the making 
of Proper choices. 
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Realities of life at times are starkly serious. Shaping individuals to fit 
within the molds of these realities is a common procedure that yiclds 
only indecisiveness and control over the thinking processes of others. 
Shielding individuals from the dangers of life through escape mechanisms 
provides no real learning for the self to face reality. There must be 
experiences that will help persons to see life in its various aspects and to 
learn when and how improvements can be made. Individuals should have 
many contacts with life and should be able to see the possible results of 
these contacts as well as the direction that positive action should take. 
This suggests the need for training individuals to make proper choices. 
No positive values accrue when the individual is placed in a position of 
having to make a choice if he is not equipped for that process. He must 
not be indoctrinated or forced into a decision without thinking it 
through; he must be guided into making decisions regarding life, and 
toward acceptance of the choices he has made. 

The ways in which education can provide opportunities for full living 
are numerous. Increased provision for the basic needs of the individual 
is one procedure. Appraising the strengths and weaknesses of the learner 
supplies information that can lead to the alteration or adjustment of 
methods and curricular offerings. Existing courses of study must be 
flexible enough to permit the creative educator to help meet the needs 
emphasized through the diagnosis of weakness and to assist in reinforcing 
the strengths of individuals. 

Feelings of competency are necessary for success. Guidance in successful 
performance is needed to obviate the sense of frustration and personal 
inadequacy found in those individuals who have repeated failures. 

Continued development and adjustment for the individual must take 
place within the group setting. There should be recognition of the need 
for group membership and feelings of belonging. It is important that 
every learning situation include opportunities for study concerned with 
regard for the rights and concepts of others, as well as work with different 
personalities. Skill in group discussion and problem solution is a desirable 
means to total development. Effective group activity promotes attitudes of 
responsible citizenship and recognition of action for the common good. 
Classroom experiences must be so planned and developed that group 
membership and understanding and acceptance of others result. A friendly 
atmosphere in the school encourages desirable interpersonal and group 
relationships. 

Educational leadership must offer a variety of opportunities for the 
enjoyment of creative talents and esthetic values. Exposing individuals to 
the marvels of nature and to the fine arts is effec 
preciation and sensitivity. Any activity which carries with it the concept of 
good work, of giving a sense of satisfaction, of representing an ideal, can 
have esthetic value. Pride in accomplishment, in the quality of a piece of 


tive in developing ap- 
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Work, in anything considered beautiful, may provide esthetic enjoyment. 
There should be greater efforts toward the building of interests. These 
should be presented so that individuals will be confronted with such ор- 
portunities within the educational activity. 

In the final analysis, concern should be for the welfare of the whole 
individual in a setting of desirable interrelationships. Self-direction is a 
basis for discovering guides for a desirable life. Fullness of living can best 
be accomplished when the individual has the opportunity to seek, explore, 
and experiment to the end that improvement in living occurs. This must 
invariably be in wholesome relationships with others. 


cHAPTER 2 


Modern Educational Philosophy 
Applied—Health, Physical, and 


Recreation Education 


IMPLICATIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


Interpretations and Objectives 


A critical evaluation of the aims and objectives of health, physical, and 
recreation education is desirable in order to determine what contributions 
can be made toward a fuller realization of democratic living, toward 
better international understanding and cooperation, and toward effective 
solution of social problems. Specialized education for the individual in 
order to provide his adjustment to society should be directed in terms of 
growth and development, survival and adjustment, in relation to the needs 
that exist in society. 

Health, physical, and recreation education can make significant contri- 
butions to more effective living. Carefully planned activity programs aid 
in achieving efficient growth and development; effective survival may 
result from the solution of personal and community health problems 
and acquiring skills for positive social participation; desirable adjustment 
may be brought about through leisure-time pursuits, camping and nature 
study experiences, and arts and crafts activities. 

In order that individuals may provide for solutions to social problems 
certain knowledges and understandings must be present. The specialized 
areas of health, physical, and recreation education are in a strategic posi- 
tion to provide experiences that will enhance problem solution and give 
considerable emphasis to program aspects dealing with knowledge. 
understanding, and respect for culture and human values. These experi- 
ences should concern one's own and other cultures; people, their tradi- 
tions, customs and attitudes; social institutions and their needs; respect 
for human values and ways of living; and interdependence of different 
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people. Furthermore, redirection of existing programs is needed to pro- 
mote situations and activities that have implication for the solution of cer- 
tain social problems such as delinquency, divorce, and inter-racial and 
inter-religious concepts. 

Major importance can be claimed for the values inherent in the inter- 
national understanding and cooperation phases of health, physical, and 
recreation education programs. One unique factor is the understanding 
engendered by international sports participation in the Olympics. Such 
opportunities for the exchange of ideals, cultures, and attitudes are not 
available elsewhere. International field days, school demonstrations, and 
the exchange of students and faculty give further impetus to a more rapid 
recognition of the worth of other lands and people. Displaying arts and 
crafts of various countries in relation to athletics, sports, and other recrea- 
tional activities is another method of developing understanding. Knowl- 
edge of activities characteristic of other lands (such as gymnastics in the 
Scandinavian countries, national health insurance in England, and co- 
operatives in Sweden) are also valuable. 

As in general education, the specialized areas must develop curricula 
which are based upon needs, interests, and aptitudes of the students. It 
is through diversification of such curricular experiences that every student 
is given learning opportunities. To accomplish that objective, it will be 
necessary for frequent surveys and analyses to be made. These surveys can 
serve to determine the educational needs of students, to suggest the full 
use of community resources, and to provide understandings of society. In 
health, physical, and recreation education the curriculum must be con- 
structed to provide breadth and depth to the meanings of democratic 
ideals, international understanding, desirable living, and social contribu- 
tions. Provisions for growth and development, adjustment and survival 
of the individual, will tend to insure that the individual will be better pre- 
pared to take his place more effectively in a complex society. 

In order to obtain optimum returns from the students participating in 
the experiences of the specialized areas, it is important that the potential 
goals of health, physical, and recreation education be considered in rela- 
tion to the total setting of general education. The ultimate achievement 
then can be only a well-rounded development of the total individual and 
not just a competency in the specialized areas. This suggests that the 
Objectives for such education must be identified for and interpreted to 
the students so that the roles of the individual and society are clear. 
Opportunities for guidance and counseling, if provided, can do much to 
assist in the fulfillment of the aims of the specialized areas and to give 
recognition to the individual regardless of race, religion, socio-economic 
Status, national origin, or sex. The assumption given here is that students 
Should not be denied the right of experiences in health, physical, and 
recreation education. 


+ 
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Community Organizations and Auspices 


The goals of health, physical, and recreation education for fuller 
realization of democratic living, education for international understand- 
ing and cooperation, education for the solution of social and economic 
problems, and education for more effective living have important implica- 
tions for community organizations. New organizations must be developed 
and existing agencies reorganized in order to meet the needs expressed by 
the goals. All agency impacts must be integrated so that they will be 
brought to focus not only on the needs of the individual, but also on the 
needs of society at the local, state, national, and international levels. It is 
desirable, therefore, that health, physical and recreation education co- 
ordinate activities with those of the community organizations. 

Experiences for students in the specialized areas must be concerned 
with close community-agency interrelationships. Through such activities, 
knowledges and attitudes can be developed that will aid in constructive 
changes of community conditions that are not in keeping with democratic 
principles or accepted standards of society. 

The preparation of individuals for leadership in various community 
agencies is a prime responsibility of the specialized areas. Training of 
leaders can be effective only if persons selected for such responsibility have 
a sympathetic and intelligent understanding of people. Furthermore, а 
clear concept of the role that social agencies have in society is necessary 
if leaders are to make the most effective use of agency facilities and 
programs. 

The specialized areas of health, physical, and recreation education as- 
sume their responsibilities in the most desirable manner through coopera- 
tive endeavor with various community agencies. Active affiliation of staff 
members with local, state, national, and international allied organizations 
is one means of accomplishing optimum results. Through such coordina- 
tion, education of community members as to the values of health, physical, 
and recreation education can take place, and approval and support can 
be readily solicited. When effective leadership is made available and de- 
sirable coordination and integration of activities and facilities take place, 
then the community organizations will become real laboratories in social 
engineering, yielding solutions to inter-race and inter-faith problems. 


People—Status, Educability, and Capacity 


Determination of the characteristics of people must be established in 
relation to the physical, mental, emotional, and social needs of the indi- 
vidual and society for democratic living. Current philosophies of educa- 
tion will give clues to the direction that general education is taking 50 
that the specialized areas can keep pace and evaluate the individual's 
needs as they do so. Since the individual is important as the basis for the 
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group, classification of the person in terms of his capacities, aptitudes, 
and his role in society is necessary. Activities will offer optimum growth 
experiences if they meet the common needs of the group and provide for 
specific needs of the individual in relation to such categories as sex, age, 
physical capacity, ability, and educability. The staff in health, physical, 
and recreation education must be skilled in the use of evaluative tools and 
be aware of new developments and trends in general education as well as 
in the specialized areas to be in a position to make the highest contribu- 
tions to the individual and society. Latest research findings can be more 
readily utilized, if applicable, when staff members keep abreast of new 
concepts. A prime responsibility of the institutions in health, physical, and 
recreation education is to carry out self-evaluation and critical analyses of 
their staff, programs, and students so that constant readjustment can be 
made for improvement of personnel, programs, and facilities. Changing 
demands and trends in general as well as specialized education point up 
the necessity for regular program evaluation. A sound and continuous 
evaluative process in health, physical, and recreation education considers 
the degree to which objectives are being attained; the efficiency of the 
learning in the achievement of the objectives; the adjustments necessary 
to enhance learning opportunities; the inclusion of experiences to provide 
Íor more diversity and compatibility. 'Thus, measurements must show a 
relationship between objectives and activities. 

The evaluation is worthless if results are obtained and not utilized. In 
the evaluation of the individual, the data have a direct bearing upon his 
knowledges, attitudes, and behavior. All the factors emanating from a 
measurement and evaluation program, if brought to focus on the indi- 
vidual, can be worthwhile if that individual is guided in providing for his 
needs and wants, and is encouraged to further achievement. 


Programs 


Through the programs of health, physical, and recreation education, 
Opportunities are provided for controlled participation in wholesome 
and interesting activities. То insure that these are educative experiences, 
Programs must be geared to meet individual as well as group needs. 
Furthermore, activities resulting in intellectual stimulation and growth, 
physical exercise and relaxation, emotional expression and satisfaction to 
human impulses, and social belonging are to be selected and utilized. 
The importance of maintaining stability and flexibility within the pro- 
gram is apparent. Stability of the activities is concerned with those ex- 
Periences that promote total growth and development and that relate to 
the larger objectives of fullness of life. Adjusting and changing with 
desirable new trends and factors emphasize flexibility. The latter con- 
cept is dynamic; the former, static. As society is constantly evolving, so are 
Program activities. The necessity for continuous re-evaluation and new 
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selection of activities in light of program functions and objectives can be 
justified. à 

Extension of the, programs in health, physical and recreation education 
to consider opportunities for meeting the objectives of general education 
is one means of establishing the worth of the specialized areas. This is 
based on the premise that harmonious interrelationship exists between 
special and general education. Where this is not the case, adjustment in 
program content or redirection of goals may bring the two areas into 
focus. Ideally, the program activities in health, physical, and recreation 
education reinforce and re-emphasize the path toward goal attainment. 
When such pathways are in terms of experiences, interests, needs, and 
capabilities of the individual, the direction is sure and the goals are 
readily reached. The need for satisfying demands in the setting of social 
realities cannot be overlooked, for it is within the social environment that 
effective achievement takes place in health, physical, and recreation 
education. One way of insuring proper guidance is by student participa- 
tion in program planning. Through such means, individuals may express 
their needs, likes or dislikes, and desires. Furthermore, participation in 
program planning is more likely to provide increased program participa- 
tion and subsequent goal attainment by the individual. Pride of owner- 
ship accompanying the taking part in planning is a powerful motivating 
device and is usually accompanied by prompt, positive action. 


Leadership 


The development of leadership capacities of each individual is a major 
responsibility of the specialized areas of health, physical, and recreation 
education. Leadership training must take place at every opportunity. 
Selection and guidance of those students with potential leadership ability 
can be readily carried out by the specialized areas. Curriculums and pro- 
grams offer occasions for all students to lead as guiding forces within their 
participating groups. Inspiration and stimulation are a natural outcome of 
this participation so that professional extension to capacity in the agency 
or community follows. In addition to preservice training, in-service 
experiences enhance leadership attributes. Emphasis during the training 
must embrace a scientific approach to materials and methods in the special 
field, suitable knowledge, desirable attitudes, and effective behavior. 

The staff of the institutions assisting in leadership development can 
do an effective job if the members have the attributes of leaders and 
can identify and counsel the potential leaders in their groups. A clear 
concept of the role of the specialized fields at all community levels is 
needed, as well as the ability to communicate, exchange, and interpret 
ideas in health, physical, and recreation education for better understand- 
ing by people. The assumption of leadership in community projects 
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Which need interpretation and support is rightfully the responsibility of 
such staff members. 

Good leadership requires an understanding of the basic functions of 
the specialized areas. It suggests that there is consideration of needs and 
wants of those being instructed, and that activities are selected and 
adapted in line with those needs. Organization of activities in terms of 
the needs and provision of suitable protective measures are also impor- 
tant facets of effective leadership. Finally, constant measurement and 
evaluation of the product and the process permit more progressive plan- 
ning for leadership. 

There are numerous means through which leaders in the specialized 
areas can approach the goals of democratic experience, international un- 
derstanding, solution of social problems, and more complete living. An 
effective way is the planned participation of potential leaders in activities 
designed to develop their full capacities in skills, attitudes, and knowl- 
edges. The use of activities to inculcate better behavior patterns based 
on democratic principles is another method. A more direct approach 
is through such procedures as the use of foreign folk games, dances, and 
sports. This could readily be followed by intervisitation among groups 
from various countries. When the solution of individual and community 
social problems is carried out in light of the objectives of the specialized 
areas, this represents an additional technique. The reader can cite many 
other examples of procedure for achievement of goals through leadership. 


Administration 

Administrators are charged with the responsibility of perceiving the 
broad implications of health, physical, and recreation education as spe- 
cialized areas within total education. The philosophy of administration 
Should therefore be rooted in the growth, adjustment, and survival needs 
of individuals and society and placed in a democratic setting. One of 
the means for accomplishing this is by organizing toward a better under- 
standing of the democratic process. When students and staff operate in 
ап aura of practical democracy and world citizenship, and when they 
accept their social responsibility, administration has gained a forward 
Step in its procedures. Yet this step is not complete until it is recognized 
that the specialized areas are built around the individual student, his 
needs, potentialities, capacities, and growth. The manner in which ex- 
periences are related to the individual will determine, in а large meas- 
ure, his adjustment and contribution to the society of which he is a 
member. 

То achieve a balance between specialized and general education, the 
administrator must secure a basic type of education which will help him 
Prepare the individual for his chosen work. The program selected needs 
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to be so arranged as to promote maximum efficiency, diversification, and 
equality of learning opportunity for every person. То do this, staff mem- 
bers of the highest calibre will be needed. In addition, an effective pro- 
gram can be carried out administratively if adequate staff, facilities, and 
equipment are provided. The changing nature of society makes it im- 
perative for administrators to evaluate constantly and revise the special- 
ized areas and their programs in light of outcomes and in keeping with 
the broad goals of education. If the responsibilities of administration 
in health, physical, and recreation education are to integrate program 
objectives, activities, and materials, to make adequate provision for the 
program, and to furnish effective management toward the realization 
of the objectives, emphasis must be given to a setting which permits 
academic freedom and the opportunity to use the creative talents of staff 
and students. 


Professions 


As the professional areas of health, physical, and recreation education 
continue to grow in stature and membership, it becomes increasingly 
important that their functions and aims be coordinated to strengthen 
progress toward the fulfillment of high professional standards. This does 
not necessarily imply a merger of areas. Strength can be supplied through 
cooperative planning and joint effort. Yet, as each area gets stronger 
and tends to lose the desire to work with allied areas, vested interests be- 
gin to manifest themselves. Slowly this process is taking place. Can it be 
assumed that each area is prepared to stand by itself? Can each special 
field be strengthened by a cooperative bond with other areas? These and 
many similar questions are plaguing the professional areas today. In any 
situation, either seeking individualization or the other extreme of merg- 
ing, coordination of planning and action is essential. 

Since education is an effective tool for social progress, professional 
education has no choice but to keep pace with the requirements of a 
changing and expanding culture. Setting high standards for qualifica- 
tions and for direction in achieving social progress is the obligation of 
the professional areas of health, physical, and recreation education. Re- 
cruitment and guidance of a high quality will have to be mandatory 
to assure the professional areas of qualified students and staff. To hold 
the best persons in the profession, security and creative opportunities 
must be offered. Since the democratic setting for professional develop- 
ment is to be present, and the goals defined so as to permit professional 
workers to practice democratic behavior, there must be no discrimina- 
tion in the recruitment and selection of students and staff for the job 
to be done. In health, physical, and recreation education, where there 
are opportunities for achieving high standards of professional ethics, 
intergroup relationships, and self-improvement and advancement, 25 
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well as the chance to use creative talents fully, there can be ready ad- 
herence to democratic principles and ideals. 

A profession is only as effective as its members. When activities within 
the professional organizations are largely in the control of a retiring 
age group, it becomes increasingly necessary to give younger members 
organizational responsibility. This can be accomplished by a reorganiza- 
tion of the professional area, by instituting a true democratic process 
in its actions, and by selecting those who desire to make professional 
contributions and who have not been given the opportunity. This chal- 
lenge can be met if the areas of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion are so organized that all potential and existing members clearly 
understand their professional and civic responsibilities and are prepared 
to give unstintingly of their time and energy. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 
FOR SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


The modern educational philosophy of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education is in keeping with that of general education. As with 
general education, steps must be taken to gain understanding and sup- 
port of the special areas. Improvement of professional status and pro- 
gram contributions can be accomplished through such processes as con- 
ferences, legislation, individual and institutional initiative, research, 
funds, accreditation, certification, and political support. Public relations 
is a most powerful force in disseminating information and in achieving 
recognition for programs and services. Some of the procedures for im- 


plementation follow. 


Conferences 

Professional conferences, meetings, seminars, and discussions are de- 
Signed to review periodically the status of the special areas and to 
Strengthen their position with respect to general education. Improved 
evaluation, selection, and adaptation of philosophy and policies to reach 
the goals of health, physical, and recreation education is another aim 
ОЁ such conferences. It is necessary that the formulation of philosophies 
and policies be suited to individual and group needs if full effects of the 
Special areas are to be achieved. Meetings at the state level are more 
apt to relate to local needs, but those at the national level can provide 
for broad generalizations within which adaptation to the local situation 
сап readily take place. 

In addition to conferences of professional persons in the specialized 
areas, coordinating meetings of those representing various agencies, or- 
Banizations, and institutions in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
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tion need to be held. When possible, such conferences should include 
students and potential professional workers. All interested and concerned 
agencies should be represented at these conferences, and continued in- 
teraction between professional and lay persons must take place to estab- 
lish, revise, or put in practice the policies of the specialized areas. At the 
local level, conferences among boards of education, school administra- 
tors, staffs, students, agencies, trustees, political groups, and community 
leaders will do much to implement the philosophies of health, physical, 
and recreation education. 


Legislation 


Active promotion and support of legislation to make possible the 
achievement of the goals of specialized education is an important respon- 
sibility of those in health, physical, and recreation education. Since 
financing and economics affect education, it is necessary that every ad- 
vantage be taken to promulgate into law policies of financing that will 
promote the special fields. Efforts should be directed to having funds 
for local use available from the federal government, through the state 
legislative bodies. In this way, local needs can be met more adequately. 
Existing legislation should be modified and new legislation be so stated 
as to make application in terms of local problems possible. It is through 
the state governments that this adjustment can take place; therefore, it 
is implied that state legislation should not only point up the current 
educational philosophies at the local level but should maintain protec- 
tion of teachers and students through adequate facilities and reasonable 
security in the community. Thus, it can be observed that local legisla- 


tion will implement state laws, which in turn will lend support to federal 
legislation. 


Individual and Institutional Initiative 


The individual who is interested in, and concerned with, health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education can assist in achieving the goals explaine 
by the philosophy of the special areas. Keeping informed about and pat- 
ticipating in professional organizational activities are ways of assisting: 
Improvement in background and training places the individual in а 
strategic position to carry out the philosophical concepts of special edu- 
cation. In the development and reconstruction of the curriculum, posi- 
tive contributions of individuals will enhance specialized experiences 
By volunteering their services and talents to committees, projects, or Or- 
ganizations which will improve the specialized areas, by assuming respon- 
sibility for research, and by studying and writing in professional areas, 
individual staff members and students, where possible, can make positive 
contributions to health, physical, and recreation education. 
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Agencies, organizations, and institutions can also provide invaluable 
aid in implementing the policies and philosophies of health, physical 
and recreation education. One of the most effective ways for such imple- 
mentation is for the institution to maintain the highest possible stand- 
ards of leadership and program. To achieve the objectives of the spe- 
cialized areas, it is necessary that all resources of the organizations be 
made available at federal, state, and local levels. Continued experimen- 
tation and research must be utilized if optimum contributions are to be 
made. This becomes more of a necessity when funds are not available 
for additional facilities and staff, and readjustment of the curriculum 
in light of existing factors must be resorted to in order to carry out the 
philosophies of the special areas. 

Institutions in health, physical, and recreation education can assume 
leadership in developing and encouraging the use of projects related to 
educational philosophies and objectives. Clinics, workshops, in-service 
training, and evaluation of activities are some of the procedures that 
institutions can utilize. Additional processes involve the provision of 
security for its members through such factors as adequate personnel 
policies, salaries, and health and insurance benefits. Encouraging and 
assisting staff members to participate in local, state, and national affairs 
are other means of stimulating individual and institutional initiative. 
Those institutions that provide high standards, evaluate periodically in 
terms of trends and needs, and offer means of adequate communication 
among their staff members and the administration, stimulate the maxi- 
mum contributions by these members. To provide strength and direction 
for institutional initiative, cooperative endeavor is desirable. Where insti- 
tutions have pooled efforts, staff, and facilities in the implementation of 
Philosophies and policies of specialized education, effective results have 
occurred. 


Research 

The assumption of responsibility for implementation through research 
is found at the local, state, and national levels. Such research should 
enrich the knowledge of those in the specialized areas and should yield 
results which, when applied, will improve the values of health, physical, 
and recreation education. Although primary emphasis can be given to 
the use of qualified staff personnel in research, the potential values of 
training students in research cannot be overlooked. Students, therefore, 
Should be included in any research projects. 

Since funds are basic for initiating and carrying out research, federal 
and state agencies should be charged with the responsibility for supplying 
those funds. At the local level, funds for research can be sought from 
interested and concerned individuals and agencies, 
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Funds 


Тће financing of public and private institutions of higher education 
is the responsibility of the public finance agencies concerned with edu- 
cation. Adequate funds to carry out the philosophies of general and 
special education should be guaranteed, but the allocation of such funds 
at all levels should not influence educational philosophy or procedure. 
Equality of educational opportunity consistent with democratic ideals 
can be present only if financial aid is provided for health, physical, and 
recreation education without controls or limitations. As such support 
is forthcoming, staff members will be in a position to make use of the 
increased facilities and program to the end of the improved individual 
and society. Although funds provided for staff and facilities tend to im- 
prove educational procedures, the necessity for financial grants to quali- 
fied students must not be ignored. The allocation of monies for local 
educational purposes is through the state governments, supplemented by 
federal government funds when certain types of activities or programs 
are to be subsidized. There is need for greater support from the national 
government for such educational experiences which are in harmony with 
the philosophies of general and special education. 

Private agencies constitute a desirable source of contributions, and 
local organizations can and should seek and accept such contributions. 
Institutions of higher learning should also procure the approval and 
cooperation of private agencies as a means of support. Increased dona- 
tions from private donors for scholarships and fellowships can enhance 
opportunities for educational development. Such funds must not be en- 
cumbered and should be made available to students regardless of special 
qualifications except those of sincerity, interest, and capacity for learning. 


Accreditation and Certification 


Established standards of accreditation tend to insure staff, facilities, 
and practices that will enable institutions of higher learning to make 
more desirable contributions in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion. Minimum requirements for accreditation can be defined by an 
agency designated by the institutions to act in that capacity. These mini- 
mum requirements will be valuable if they are national in scope, flexible 
enough to allow for adjustment based on individual institutional needs, 


and standardized so that students will not be penalized because of varia- 


tion in accreditation practices. Accreditation is necessary in order that 


the guides or criteria presented may serve for the self-evaluation of an 
institution's staff, facilities and procedures. 

The certification of qualified persons for teaching or leadership in the 
specialized areas is the responsibility of state departments of education. 
Jf certification standards are set at the state level, uniformity of require- 
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ments will be state-wide with opportunity provided for the adjustment 
of those requirements to meet local needs. Under no circumstances should 
local requirements be lower than the minimums for certification of the 
state in which that community is located. 


Political Support 


Gaining the support of political groups for carrying out the educa- 
tional philosophy of the special areas is the responsibility of workers 
in those fields. Three ways of accomplishing desirable action are: sup- 
porting those parties or individuals interested in education and sympa- 
thetic with its philosophies; interesting citizen's groups outside of pro- 
fessional education to organize and support the specialized areas and 
their philosophy and to act as positive pressure groups; and promoting 
à constant awareness among political leaders of the role of specialized 
education. Affiliation of personnel with political organizations should 
be in terms of the individual's responsibility for working actively toward 
the improvement of health, physical, and recreation education. 

Political viewpoints which are contrary to the attainment of goals and 
the democratic way of life should not be permitted to influence the spe- 
cial areas. The goals of general and special education should be held 
more important than those goals of political entities which are not gen- 
erally in keeping with modern educational philosophy. 


Public Relations 

Public relations should be organized to promote and maintain coopera- 
tive relationship among the specialized areas, community organizations, 
institutions, individuals, and governmental agencies at the local, state, 
and national level. Printed material, posters, exhibits, radio, television, 
press, demonstrations, and forums should be utilized as promotional ef- 
forts to the fullest extent to bring about better understanding of the 
Purposes, goals, and needs of the specialized areas. 

The dissemination of information has a twofold purpose: to supply 
data for professional workers in the special fields, and to serve as a public 
relations technique. Federal agencies can best serve by gathering, evalu- 
ating, and distributing information of the special areas concerning phi- 
losophy, objectives, community organizations, people, programs, leader- 
Ship, administration, trends, and professions; state and local agencies 
can distribute existing materials to those interested in the educative proc- 
ess in order that they may better understand and implement the philoso- 
Phy of health, physical, and recreation education. 
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PART Il 


А SYSTEMATIC ANALYSIS FOR 
THE IDENTIFICATION OF 
PROBLEMS | 


Preface to Part Il 


With the basis for problem identification and solution established 
(Part I), it is necessary to determine the procedures that should be used 
to identify the problems existing in health, physical, and recreation edu- 
Cation. In attempting to determine the problems that hinder effective 
operation of these special fields, one must follow steps which have been 
Scientifically tested for both theoretical and operational validity. Each 
of the four steps follow in successive chapters, and the need for each 
Step is presented here. 

l. Functions of health, physical, and recreation education. The prob- 
€ms that exist cannot be known until the nature and scope (functions 
9r duties) of health, physical, and recreation education are established. 

€se functions or duties serve as a check list or framework which starts 
Ше systematic process. If a function is omitted from this framework, the 
Problems related to that function will not be identified. 

_ The outline method is used to present the functions. In this connec- 
tion completeness of the framework of functions is claimed for the nine 
Organizational categories (interpretations, objectives, etc.). For most cate- 
Bories, completeness will be found in the second subdivision of functions, 
and in some, the third subdivision. Further delineation was found un. 
necessary as the authors have assumed a broad over-all view of these fields 
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and concern in this analysis is not reflected in the minor or subordinate 
functions. The major problems must first be solved in order that the 
nature and form of the minor problems may be known. 

Chapter 8 considers the process of problem identification. If it is de- 
sired to identify the minor problems, further delineation of the func- 
tions is necessary. The superior headings will indicate the nature of the 
function to be delineated. For example, the section dealing with basic 
influences will include the legislative influence; the legislative will in- 
clude the international, etc; the international will include civil, mili- 
tary, etc. This framework may have an application to a local, state, 
national, or international setting. Whatever the starting point, the prob- 
lems will be identified only according to this reference. For a full view 
of the potentialities of these fields, it is recommended that no delimi- 
tation be placed on application. Education needs to solve world problems. 

2. Operational principles for the performance of duties in health, 
physical, and recreation education. When identifying problems in health, 
physical, and recreation education, a basis for establishing the magni- 
tude of the problems is needed. Operational principles serve as a refer- 
ence on “what ought to be” the educational practice. The difference 
between “what is” and “what ought to be” will indicate the problem 
magnitude. The framework established for functions (Chapter 3) repre- 
sents the framework for the derivation of principles. As in the case of 
functions, the presentation of principles includes only those for the major 
functions; minor delineations are not included. If references for minor 
problems are desired, they may be obtained by deductive analysis of all 
superior principles and reference to the literature. 

The derivation of the operational principle represents what the au- 
thors believe to be the desirable directions and conduct of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education. An understanding of those principles 
should be a part of the knowledge of all professional workers in order 
that valued judgments may be made in both professional practices and 
in the conduct of problem-solving activity for improvement of practices. 

3. Current practices in health, physical, and recreation education. In 
addition to a reference on "what ought to be" the professional practices 
in health, physical, and recreation education, it is also necessary to have 
a reference on “what are” the current practices in order to identify 
problems according to the realistic educational philosophy expressed in 
this text (Part I). The framework on functions (Chapter 3) serves for 
statements on practices. The practices of the highest level (major cate- 
gories) are presented and minor subdivisions are omitted. Those inter- 
ate hs S А a detailed reference for problem identification may 

; he practices under the superior statements of practice. 
xi Ne page of these statements will aid in this analysis as the 
practice is reflected in the statements. Additional reading 
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in current periodical literature must supplement this analysis in order 
that the specific nature of the practice may be known. 

4. Major problems in health, physical, and recreation education. With 
the functions of health, physical, and recreation education known and 
established, and with the upper (what ought to be) and lower (what is) 
references determined, it is possible to identify the problems in these 
Special fields of education. The problems may be determined in order 
of magnitude, although standards for each principle are needed to estab- 
lish the magnitude fully. In most instances, standards on a quantitative 
presentation of the principle are not indicated. For a higher level of 
scientific accuracy, standards may be developed by reference to the peri- 
odical literature and, in the absence of standards, the personal judgment 
of the professional worker may be used. Problems may be identified on 
the qualitative basis by simply matching the principles and practices 
Without concern about magnitude. A philosophy supporting such activity 
is that all problems which exist need to be solved regardless of magni- 
tude. For the identification of problems in detail, further subdivisions 
of functions, operational principles, and current practices are needed; 
however, the many major problems represent professional activity on 
problem solving of first priority. The nature of minor problems is not 
known until the solutions of the major problems are available or inter- 
preted. 


CHAPTER 3 


Functions—Duties Constituting Health, 
Physical, and Recreation Education 


The basic premise underlying the operation of any profession is re- 
vealed by studying the functions which are performed by the profession. 
These functions have been well stated for most professions such as medi- 
cine, law, engineering, and social work, and in 1926 Clark W. Hether- 
ington! outlined nine basic functions involved in the conduct of physical 
education. These nine functions apply equally well to health and 


recreation education. With certain modifications in terminology these 
nine functions are: 


l. Interpretations (philosophy) 


5. Programs 
2. Objectives 6. Leadership 
3. Community organizations and aus- 7. Administration 
pices 8. History and trends 
4. People—status, educability, and ca- 9. Professions 
pacity 


Figure 1 illustrates the interrelationship of these functions. It should 
be noted that there is a logical progression from the function of inter- 
pretation to the professional function. This should always be kept in 
mind; too often people are concerned with the administration of a pro- 
gram before establishing goals. 

Interpretations or philosophy give direction and the objectives indi- 
cate goals to be achieved. The community organizations and auspices 
provide the setting or environment for the accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives. Naturally a profession must work with people through some 
program which requires leadership and administration. A review of his- 
tory and trends indicates prior accomplishment, and, finally, the profes- 


sion emerges to lend dignity, stability, and strength to the group of 
people engaged in this professional enterprise. 


Everything and anything that is involved in the execution of the func 


3 Hetherington, Clark W., The Problems of Physical Education. School of Education, 
New York University: Unpublished Materials, 1996. 
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tions of health, physical, and recreation education will fall into one 
of the nine functions. For purposes of illustration the following typi- 
cal professional activities in health, physical, and recreation education 
are cited along with the category in which they would probably be listed. 


Activity Category 

achievement testing people—status, educability, and capacity 
planning activities programs 
YMCA or school community organizations and auspices 
selection of leaders leadership 
describing the purposes of education to 

parents interpretations 
establishing goals objectives 

administration 


planning facilities 
studying past events 
professional conferences 


Those interested and those actively working in health, physical, and 
recreation education must thoroughly understand the character of these 
functions. They constitute the basis for understanding the profession and 
Serve ‘as a statement of requirements of the various duties that must be 
performed by professional personnel to achieve the goals of the profession. 
In order to further amplify the significance of the nine functions, they 
have been delineated. 

No attempt has been made to present a complete analysis of each func- 
tion. The classification of functions, however, is considered to be com- 


history and trends 
professions 


OPERATIO; ION RELATIONSHIP OF 
NA DEAE PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS 


ОЕ PROFESSIONAL FUNCTIONS 


The BASIS for ——7 
operations mm. 


Community Organizations 
and Auspices 


The PLACE of си 
Operations 


The ACCOMPLISHMENT „ 
of operations 


| 


Su. „га 
L——4  History-Trends 


The RESULTS of —— 7 
Operations Y 


Ficurr 1, Professional Functions and Their Interrelationships, 
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plete in the first order of division (nine functions), and in most instances 
through the second and third order of subdivision (e.g., the educational 
function for the program functions is subdivided into the selection of 
activities, evaluation of activities and adaptation of activities, and these 
are further subdivided into the third order of functions). For the pur- 
pose of establishing a reference for the systematic study of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education, subdivision of functions beyond the third 
order of detail is not needed. An established reference of major functions 
will lead to a coordination of the major problems that need to be solved 
before successful work may be performed in those fields. Further sub- 
division is needed only when the details of each professional function 
are desired. This can be easily accomplished because the subdivisions are 
delineated to a point where the nature of the professional function has 
been established. The development of detail functions remains; such 


detail, however, is not needed for the systematic identification of major 
problems, 


INTERPRETATIONS 


Man requires something to guide his thought, to give him direction. 
Philosophy is, in a sense, a study or search for truth. Philosophy deals 
with life; thus the function of interpretation which we are concerned 
about in this section is really philosophy. Philosophy is basic to under- 
standing; as Durant puts it when comparing science with philosophy, 
“Science is analytical description, philosophy is synthetic interpretation.” * 

To be consistent in one’s thoughts one must have a sound philosophy. 

Philosophy generally includes five fields of study: logic, ethics, esthetics, 
politics, and metaphysics. These fields are quite well known to the stu- 
dent; however, for purpose of clarity they are interpreted as follows: 
Logic deals with methods of thought; ethics deals with conduct; es- 
thetics is concerned with beauty; politics deals with social organization; 
and metaphysics, as Durant states, is “the study of the ultimate reality 
of all things: of the real and final nature of ‘matter’ (ontology), of ‘mind’ 
(philosophical psychology), and of the interpretation of ‘mind’ and ‘mat 
ter,’ in the processes of perception and knowledge (epistemology).” 2 
х Philosophy attempts to interpret life, to explain the real meaning of 
life, through à philosophical. concept of the Universe, Society, and the 
Individual. 3 2 

There are three logical steps that should be followed in the pursuit 


of a true interpretation of our professions: first, a review of the contem- 


porary philosophies of life; second, a look at educational philosophy, 


1 Durant, Will, The 5 i E 
1998, p. 3. he Story of Philosophy. Garden City: Garden City Publishing Со» 


Ibid., p. 4, 
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particularly as it can be identified with contemporary philosophy; third, 
the application of this philosophical thought to the specialized fields of 
health, physical, and recreation education. 

There have been many attempts to classify contemporary philosophies. 
The three most fundamental schools of thought suggested by leading 
philosophers are idealism, realism, and pragmatism. These should be 
thoroughly understood. Few people exhibit complete tendencies in any 
one direction. It is true, however, that most people tend to lean toward 
one of the schools of thought. Many people have the habit of changing 
according to the occasion. For example, when considering health, a person 
might be governed by concepts of realism, yet concerning politics, he 
might hold a pragmatic viewpoint. 

It is desirable to develop the function of interpretation more com- 
pletely than has been presented. As a guide to further study of inter- 
Pretations, the divisions described above are further delineated. 


Philosophies Influencing Contemporary Life 

Idealism. In idealism, mind and spiritual self are considered centered 
and independent of material relationships. In other words, all that exists, 
€xists in the mind. The principles of reason and purpose are ever present 
in the mind. The mind and self are central; material things are secondary. 

Realism. This philosophy is predicated on the theory that material 
things exist independently of the mind or spiritual concepts. Realism 
15 the philosophical correlate of science; it directly opposes idealism. 
d Pragmatism. This philosophy advances the belief that if a thing works 
И is good. In other words, it is that school of thought which encourages 
man to emphasize anything that is practical, efficient, and satisfying. It 
15 ап approach to truth through action. Present problems are important; 
Problems of tomorrow will bring their own solutions. 


Implications for General Education of the Basic Philosophies 
nfluencing Contemporary Life 

Idealism, Emphasis in education is on the mind and spiritual values 
oF the individual. 

1. Interpretations. In planning educational programs, the mind and 
Self аге central, the material aspects of education are secondary. 

2. Objectives. The objectives are self-realization of the individual to 
free him of self-consciousness. Full knowledge and control of self are 
major objectives. 

Community organizations. Institutions are organized according to 
the Potentials of the individual. The development of vigorous personali- 
les of the student, teacher, and parent in all relationships is of major 
Concern. Scientific planning is of secondary concern. 

People, Knowledge of the mental and personality powers and po- 
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tentialities of the individual are of major concern. The questioning, 
the explaining, the discussion, are important in the development of the 
mind and personality. Mere knowledge, for the sake of knowledge, is of 
minor value. - 

5. Programs. The program emphasis is on mental and personality de- 
velopment of the individual. Little consideration is given to program 
materials. Any subject that provides opportunities for the development 
of the creative self is considered proper. 

6. Leadership. The idealist leader helps his pupil develop to his po- 
tential. He guides, but he does not direct. He helps individuals develop 
by seeing that the solution to every problem demands an effort on the 
part of the individual to think and reason for himself. 

7. Administration. The administrator uses his powers to insure each 
member's self-development to the highest level. He sees to it that the 
school or institution helps those who are helping themselves. 

8. History and trends. The modern idealist believes that the pathways 
to human development are indefinite in number, and that any avenue 
of experience may lead to self-development and adjustment. All subjects 
of study are essentially and fundamentally arts in which the self is gen- 
uinely creative. 

9. Professions. Professional preparation and leadership are designed to 
recognize the needs of the pupil, to give him opportunities for more 
mature experiences, and to help him attain insight. Any method that 
achieves this goal is acceptable. 

Realism. Emphasis in education is on the material world which has 
existence and is independent of the mind. 

1. Interpretations. Education places emphasis on the material world, 
and scientific method and procedures are used to understand it. 

2. Objectives. The individual is considered to be a biological being 
that is in constant action and reaction with the physical world. The ob- 
jective is to make the individual more amenable to the forces of the 
physical environment. 

3. Community organizations. As a result of experimentation, every- 
thing is systematized in smooth-working organizations. 

4. People. An objective view is taken of the individual. Achievement 
of knowledge is important, and examinations and demonstrations are 
a part of the educational program. The subjective phases of education 
are not looked upon with favor. 

B. Programs. Importance is placed upon the program and upon the 
selection of the "right" subjects. Development of the individual is con- 
sidered a scientific matter, and the individual is subjected to tests and 
porum to determine the most effective methods of achieving те 
sults. 


6. Leadership. The realist leader believes that service is the way t? 
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truth and life. His aim is to be the voice of service and to be Systematic 
and entirely impersonal. He adapts his methods and motives to the in- 
terests and characteristics of the pupil. 

7. Administration. This consists roughly of organizing material and 
organizing and leading men and women. The administrator has an almost 
religious regard for the methods and results of science and their applica- 
tion in education. АП his decisions are influenced by impersonal results 
of experimentation. 

8. History and trends. The realist views history and trends in an en- 
tirely objective manner. The facts are gathered and interpreted, and 
anything that is not factual knowledge is discounted. 

9. Professions. The teacher is an impersonal channel of communication. 
Teaching consists largely of those who know telling those who do not 
know. The teacher is the translator. The facts speak for themselves. 

Pragmatism. Emphasis in education is on the practical sequences. 

l. Interpretations. The directions for education that have been used 
and found acceptable are considered valid. 

2. Objectives. То fit the individual for modern industrial activity, 
€mphasis is placed on objectives that will enable him to solve current 
problems according to the best scientific procedures available. All re- 
Sources are used in problem solving. 

3. Community organizations. The demands of the public become the 
basis for the establishment of organizations and institutions. This may 
lead to duplication, but if the public is satisfied, the need has been met. 

4. People. Knowledge of the individual concerns the ability to solve 
Problems by utilizing all available resources. Success in education is de- 
termined by problem-solving ability. Each problem is considered to have 
а certain uniqueness—but if the individual's education is successful, he 
Should be able to establish a solution. 

5. Programs. Subject matter is used for the preparation of the indi- 
vidual in techniques and procedures for problem solving. Emphasis is on 
how to use books for problem solving rather than for the sake of gaining 
knowledge, Educational programs are justified on the basis of prac- 
Ucability, 

6. Leadership. The leader is essentially an experimentalist, solving 
Problems as they arise. He adapts himself to each situation by utilizing 

55 resources to find the most acceptable solution. His objectives are to 
teach People to do, rather than to know, and to discover for themselves, 
Tather than to repeat other’s systems of problem solving. 

jr Administration. The administrator has no generalized theory of what 
the School or institution should or should not do. He is there to solve prob- 
Cms as they arise; he is an opportunist who wishes to do the best he can 
9r his institution, his teachers, and his pupils. 

Н History and trends. The pragmatist is interested in materials with 
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a future rather than materials or subjects with a past. Unless the material 
has current usefulness, the pragmatist is not interested. He is concerned 
only with the success of past experiences and whether or not the materials 
and techniques still apply to problem solving today. 

9. Professions. The teaching of practical knowledge is of little concern 
to the pragmatist; his chief emphasis is on the use that can be made of 
knowledge in problem solving. His viewpoint is entirely empirical and 
he refuses to look beyond the immediate future for which he is planning. 
He uses trial and error, although he prefers tested methods and proce- 
dures, When something is found that works, he looks no further. 


Implications for Health, Physical, and Recreation Education 


Idealism. Emphasis is on the mind and spiritual values of the indi- 
vidual. Physical development, unless it meets these values, is of little 
significance. 

1. Interpretations. Health, physical, and recreation education are con- 
sidered as tools for personality development of the individual. Their 
use should yield a better thinking and reasoning individual. Skill, for 
skill's sake, is of no consequence. 

2. Objectives, Emphasis is on the development of wholesome attitudes 
and health conditions for full realization of self and control, including 
the care of the body and healthful living for personal and social better- 
ment. Material phases of the special activities are of little worth except 
as tools for better mental and social development and adjustment. 

3. Community organizations. Organizations are established for the 
purpose of developing the full personalities of people. The purposes of 
organizations remain constant if the programs meet objectives. Facilities 
and materials are not used in a scientific manner. The organizations are 
not designed to meet life situations by contributions through and in 
health, physical, and recreation education. 

4. People. Knowledge of the individual is desired only as it helps him 
achieve full realization and control of self. Evaluation of programs is on 
the basis of their contribution to individual development of the mind 
and self. This includes attitudes, satisfactions, and personal adjustments in 
particular. 

5. Programs, Materials that help lead to social and mental development 
and adjustment are selected with emphasis on the individual rather than 
on the materials. Physical skills, unless they are used for self-realization, 
are not considered necessary by the idealist. Healthful living and skills are 
important for more effective adjustment of self. 

E Leadership. The leader is a welladjusted individual, skillful in 
J'EN sesto прав seq de с 
а s. He uses the materials of health, 
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physical, and recreation education as aids in personality development 
rather than as ends of education. 

7. Administration. For optimum individual personality development, 
administration is self-directed. Policies are relatively constant; they do 
not change from era to era or from individual to individual. 

8. History and trends. Improved techniques of specialized education 
are used for the development of a better individual. The materials, how- 
ever, tend to remain constant and the nature of the individual product, 
as a mental and social being, also remains with little change from period 
to period. 

9. Professions. Education emphasizes the study of logic. Specialized 
personnel need a deeper insight into the individual and his relation to 
the full realization of all his powers. A basic preparation in the funda- 
mental services is required. Personal skills for purpose of demonstration 
are not a major value. A deeper significance of the use of professional 
materials is also emphasized. 

Realism. Emphasis is placed on the material aspects of specialized 
education. These materials have existence and are independent of the 
mind, 

l. Interpretations. Primary importance is given the materials of 
Specialized education and the scientific method in experimentation. 

2 Objectives. Emphasis is placed on the scientific understanding of 
the individual and the materials of specialized education. The adjustment 
of the individual to his environment—both animate and inanimate—is of 
major importance. 

3. Community organizations. These are established to meet existing 
Conditions in society. Scientific techniques are used to determine the 
needs of society and individuals, and specialized programs are conducted 

Y organizations to help meet needs for better individual adjustment. 

4. People. Knowledge of the development of the individual as the 
Tesult of his participation in specialized programs is a practice. The evalu- 
ation of the worth of program materials is also emphasized. The develop- 
Ment of the individual to meet conditions in society is the usual criterion. 

5. Programs. Materials are adapted to meet individual and societal 
needs, Р roper program materials are stressed.. Gradation of materials for 
Individua] development is scientifically considered. Program materials 
“ange as the problems and conditions of society change. 
к 6. Leadership. Skill is needed in adapting materials to the needs of 
dividuals, The scientific attitude and procedure are followed. The refer- 
ences for planning are the conditions in the world that need to be met by 
the individual. The leader’s skills and those developed in the pupil are 
"portant. 

7. Administration. Policies are influenced by the changing needs of the 
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individual and society. Procedures are based on scientifically established 
methods that meet the immediate needs of the individual in relation to 
accepted standards and values of the community. Experimentation is 
accepted and practiced. 

8. History and trends. The best aspects of past experience are accepted. 
The basis for judgment is whether or not present conditions are met. 

9. Professions. Education emphasizes scientific method and procedures, 
including knowledge of both the individual and the specialized materials. 
The adaptation of materials to meet individual and societal conditions is 
important. 

Pragmatism. 'The practical aspects of health, physical, and recreation 
education are emphasized. Materials are considered acceptable if they 
have useful application to the individual and society and meet situations 
in a practical way. 

1. Interpretations. The individual and society are important but prob- 
lems are solved on a practical level. The materials of specialized educa- 
tion that work for the individual are considered useful. 

2. Objectives. Of primary importance are the development of the total 
individual for self-satisfaction, and the preparation of the individual for 
community living by effective solution of present-day problems. The 
individual is provided with skills in order to aid in his adjustment. 

3. Community organizations. Organizations are designed to meet a 

wide variety of needs and interests and must change to meet people's new 
interests. Organizations which have been found to be useful are en- 
couraged. 
à 4. People. Knowledge of how the individual meets everyday situations 
is desired. The practical uses of specialized activities in meeting problems 
are also of significance to the individual. Programs that work for the 
individual are considered valid. 

5. Programs. The practical usefulness of the specialized activities 15 
emphasized. Materials are used as the basis for the individual to meet 
daily requirements in health, physical, and recreation education. Those 
activities that do not have practical values are omitted. 

6. Leadership. Emphasis is on problem solving by the individual. The 
leader's tools are the scientific method and procedures. Any pattern that 
is found to work is acceptable. The pupil is encouraged to use tested 
materials. 

7. Administration. The administrator solves problems as they arise. Не 
uses the special activities to help the individual and society to meet prob- 
lems of leisure hours and health and to achieve satisfying participation in 
activities. His philosophy is based on the practical aspects of these special 
programs. 

8. History and trends. Programs and activities which are still useful 
today are accepted. Baseball and other sports that have been found 
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valuable in meeting certain social needs are accepted by the pragmatist. 
9. Professions. The importance of experience is stressed. The problem- 
solving approach is used in professional preparation. Practical programs 


are arranged. 


OBJECTIVES 


What should be the goals, what are we trying to accomplish, what are 
the objectives, and do objectives ever change? A program without objec- 
tives is like a ship without a rudder. Broad objectives do not change; 
specific objectives can and often do change. A drill on the basketball 
court may be for the purpose of developing greater skill in shooting. This 
is the specific objective; one of the broader objectives might be to develop 
sportsmanship or even to produce a winning team. After the shooting 
drill there might come a passing drill that has a different immediate ob- 
jective. Hence, there are specific objectives, broad objectives, immediate 
objectives, and ultimate objectives which must be considered. 

Objectives are usually well defined by professions. Social agencies, both 
national and local in scope, have set forth objectives for their operating 
units, but it is often essential for individuals on the instructional or 
administrative level to restate these objectives for local use in case the 
basic objectives must be modified to meet local influences and conditions. 

АП personnel engaged in health, physical, and recreation leadership 
should be conscious of the influencing factors. In addition, they must be 
cognizant of the functions necessary to control life's span, and finally they 
must be aware of the form the functions are to take. 


Basic Influences Affecting the Establishment 
9r Accomplishment of Objectives 


Legislative. The laws and statutes У 
following levels: 

l. International. There are few 
9ne example. д 

2. National. There are many laws at this level involving areas such as 
health, narcotics, and communication. 
_ 3. State, School laws involving such aspects as attendance, money, and 
Jurisdiction are found at this level. 

4. Local. City ordinances predominate 
traffic, sanitation, health, and other local affairs. 

Political. This influence, although usually greatest at the local level, 
may be found on the following four levels: 

l. International. United Nations and Olympic groups. 

2. National. Appointment of officials by political parties. 


hich will be found at one of the 


laws at this level; maritime laws are 


at this level. They involve 
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3. State. Support of programs of health, recreation, and education by 
governmental officials. 

4. Local. Attitude of local elected officials toward health and recreation. 

Economic. Economic conditions influence objectives. An unstable 
economy usually affects the health and recreation programs more than 
it does physical education. Some important economic elements are busi- 
ness cycles, income levels, travel and transportation, and population. 

Social. The people must never be overlooked. Social elements that must 
be considered are racial background, tradition or culture, and social or- 
ganizations. 

Religion. Some churches exercise considerable influence on the special- 
ized area programs. For example, some churches do not permit their 
members to play ball or dance on Sunday. 

Public relations. Regardless of how good a program is, it must be sold 
to the public. Public opinion often causes immediate objectives to be 
modified or changed; it is therefore essential to provide the public with 
accurate information about a program. 

Individual characteristics of potential consumers. 'The ultimate recip- 
ients of the benefits of programs in the specialized areas are the people 
served. The physical, mental, emotional, and social characteristics of 
these people must be considered in the formulation of objectives. 

Geography of the locale in which program operates. It would not be 
desirable to have as one of the program objectives of physical education 
in Florida the development of a high level of skill in skiing; but in a state 
like Vermont such an activity could be offered. The climate, topography, 
and resources of the local area must be considered when formulating 
program objectives. 

Military. Military status often directly influences objectives in health, 
physical, and recreation education. Areas of major concern are the inter- 
national situation, national defense, and universal military training. 

Technological. 'The programs of the specialized areas are influenced 
by social, cultural, and technical developments; these should be utilized 
to improve professional activities and meet people's changing needs. 


Functions Necessary to Control Life's Span 


"There are three basic factors to consider: developmental, survival, and 
adjustment. Professional personnel should review these factors carefully 
since the specialized programs contribute to the development, survival, 
and adjustment of individuals. 

Growth and. developmental factor. In planning developmental objec 
tives, attention must be given to the physical, mental, emotional, and 
social aspects of human growth. 


Survival factor. The problem of keeping alive relates to economic, 
housing, and environmental factors. 
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Adjustment factor. 'The problem of adjusting the objectives of any 
program to meet individual needs as reflected by animate and inanimate 
environment is constantly before the professional worker. 


Objectifying in Light of the Form the 
Functions Should Take 


The profession must consider the functions in terms of the form they 
are to take. In the specialized fields of health, physical, and recreation 
education the way has been fairly well established. These forms are pro- 
fessional, in which the specialized component of education is identified as 
а distinct profession; institutional, which relates to the public and private 
community agencies; individual, which includes the desires of individuals 
for specialized programs and skills; and integration, which concerns the 
coordination of effort of the professional areas. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND AUSPICES 


) Community organizations are the media or setting through which ob- 
Jectives are achieved. To accomplish the objectives of health, physical, 
and recreation education, there must be agencies and organizations that 
Promote and conduct programs designed to aid individuals and groups 
to make satisfactory adjustments to their environment. The organizations 
апа agencies render services which offer participants a richer and more 
Wholesome existence. Hence, this function provides the setting, or place, 
and the impetus, or stimulus, through which individuals or groups act 
апа соорегаге. 

ч The field of social organizations is vast; hundreds of national organiza- 
tions and countless local agencies exist in this country. All were born 
because someone or some group was not satisfied with the social structure 
In which they found themselves. The urge for companionship, friendship, 
and fellowship provided the basis for development of this great number 
OF social agencies. 

Three factors need closer examination in order to understand more 
Clearly the problems and operation of social agencies or organizations: 

€ influences which are exerted on these social organizations, the type of 
“Ponsorship in force, and the services rendered by the agency. An analysis 
of these factors reveals certain sub-divisions which throw greater light on 
‘his function, 


Governing Influences 
Governing influences are those pressures that operate within a com- 
Munity and tend to make individuals and groups conform in opinion or 
action, resulting usually in a more stable community structure. 
?ocio-economic. Influences are exerted by current business cycles, credit 
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and money situations, production and consumption levels, and labor and 
employment conditions. They include, as well, communication, transpor- 
tation, and technological developments. 

Political. Political pressures operate at the local, state, national, and 
international levels. 

Religious. Influences are often exerted by individuals, churches, or reli- 
gious organizations; for example, the attitude of. church groups on reli- 
gious activity in the public schools. 

Sociological. These influences originate primarily from the culture and 
mores of the people, the home and family, schools, and social institutions 
and organizations. They operate in situations such as rural-agricultural 
communities vs. industrial-urban communities. 

Legal. Laws govern the people's actions and all social agencies serving 
people. These are in the form of school codes, city ordinances, state 
enabling laws, state constitutions, and national statutes. 

Geographic. These influences consider the density of population and 
the homogeneity of the people to be served. 

Technological. Developments in industry often influence society or- 
ganizations and the social order. 


Organizations and Institutions for Sponsorship 


There are many groups that are organized for an utilitarian purpose 
and deal primarily with the welfare of the people. The organizations often 
vary in their codes, methods of operation, or immediate objectives, but 
seldom do they differ in the fundamental principles underlying their 
existence. 

They require a structure within which people work, study, or play co- 
operatively. Except in schools, most activities are conducted on a voluntary 
basis. A characteristic of these organizations is that the social life within 
their structure usually outlasts biological generations, and survives drastic 
social changes. 

Social organizations are usually classified as follows: 


Public organizations. These are governmental agencies supported 
primarily by taxation. City departments of health, state recreation com- 
missions, and public schools are examples. As far as the fields of health, 
physical and recreation education are concerned, examples of public 
agencies found at the various governmental levels are: 


Level Е Example 
1. International United Nations 
World Health Organization 
| UNESCO 
2. National U.S. Public Health Service 


U.S. Office of Education 
National Park Service 
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Level Example 

3. State State departments of health 
State recreation commissions 
State education departments 

4. County County recreation commissions 
County health departments 

R County school commissions 

5. Local City departments of health 
Departments of parks and recreation 
Departments of physical and health education 

(under the school board) 


Private agencies or organizations. These agencies derive their support 
Primarily from voluntary contributions. They are administered by com- 
munity organizations such as a council of social agencies or the commu- 
nity chest. Examples of this type of agency at the various levels are: 


Level Example 
s International Olympic Committee 
=. National American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation 
National Recreation Association 
U.S. Public Health Service 
American Recreation Society 
American Red Cross 
American Camping Association 
8. State State associations for health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education 
State tuberculosis and health associations 
4 State recreation societies 
+ Local Settlement houses 
Boys' clubs 
Churches 
YMCA 
Kiwanis clubs 
City physical education societies 


Services Rendered by Sponsoring Organizations and Agencies 
eee type of services rendered by organizations and agencies will vary 
accordance with the main function of the agencies. For example, the 
d Swimming pool is concerned primarily with providing enjoyment 
Я Instruction in swimming, but the local department of health is 
*rned with the total health of the people of the community. The 
elds of health, physical, and recreation education provide the following 
Ypes of general services: 
1, 


t 


program: to offer activities for the enjoyment, education, and protection of 
сорје 
Leadership; to guide and help people to accomplish their goals 
Ср исоп; to develop skill and ability in specific activities 
uidance: to help interpret self and objectives 


A pe qo 
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5. Facilities: to provide the space or environment for people to accomplish their 
desires 

6. Equipment: to provide the tools essential to the accomplishment of the goals 

7. Protection: to provide a safe and healthful environment 

8. Public information: to keep the public informed of nature and scope of 
programs 

9. Research: to explore new ideas and seek the answers to problems 

10. Measurement and evaluation: to determine results of effort 


PEOPLE—STATUS, EDUCABILITY, AND CAPACITY 


Every activity in health, physical, and recreation education concerns 
people. To provide an adequate program that will accomplish the estab- 
lished objectives, a clear understanding of the people served is essential. 
Their capacities, status, general ability, educability, and needs must be 
thoroughly understood before a program can be adapted to meet their 
needs. 

Three distinct approaches must be followed in seeking information 
about this function: (1) the information needed about people in order 
to be able to develop an effective program; (2) the factors which might 
influence or limit the determination of characteristics revealed in (1) 
above; and (3) administrative procedure to be followed to carry out a 
program of determining characteristics and needs. 


To understand better what is involved in this function, these ap- 
proaches need to be analyzed further. 


Information About People Essential to the 
Development of an Effective Program 
Physical characteristics 
1. Structural: age, weight, height, body build, and sex 
2. Functional: nutritional status, physiological status, motor ability, 


strength, neuro-muscular coordination, skill, endurance, health practices, 
and physical fitness 


Mental characteristics 

Capacity for learning 

Ability and achievements 

Attitude toward people and things 

Knowledge: understanding of people and matters 
Adaptability: ability to make satisfactory self- and group-adjustments 
Emotional characteristics 

1. Maturity as reflected in attitude and action 

2. Stability under adverse conditions 

3. Responses to diverse stimuli 

Social characteristics 


бо oo o = 


1. Home: relationships within family and general home conditions 
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2. Culture: the traditions found in family background and local en- 
vironment 

3. Character: as revealed by attitude and behavior 

4. Religion: beliefs and practices 

5. Economic: status and level of income А 

6. Human relationship: ability to get along with others 

The health of the individual can be affected by any or all of these 
characteristics. It is generally agreed that there is physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and social health. 


Factors Which Influence or Limit the Determination of Characteristics 


General governing influences. These involve the forces which generally 
are at play and have direct or indirect influence on the characteristics of 
People and their determination. These forces include the following 


Beneral areas: 


5. Available tools or techniques 
6. Culture of people 

7. Personal inhibitions 

8. Medical 


l. Philosophy 

2. Facilities 

3. Leadership 

4. Administration 


Methods and techniques used to gain information about people. The 
information gained about people and the process of education is limited 
by the methods and techniques available and their reliability and 
validity, 

1. Records (recorded data) 

а. Medical: record of disease and illness 

b. Social: membership in organizations and performance records 
с. Educational: the extent of formal education 

d. Psychological: results of tests 

€. Vocational: nature of employment, interests, and performance 
f. Military: record of service | 

2. Measurement (obtainable information about the individual or 

Broup) 
а. Tests: to determine status, educability, or capacity 
b. Rating scales: to determine relation with others 
C. Observation scales: to observe an individual in action 
4. Interview and case studies: to reveal backgrounds 

3. Evaluation (effect of process of education on people) 

а. Observation: to watch performance of an individual in a given 
Situation 
b. Rating scales: for the evaluation of the various aspects of the 


process, facilities, and participation 
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c. Interview: to reveal person in light of ability, attitude and re- 
lationship with others in a given environment setting 
d. Tests: standards to evaluate results of educational programs 


Administrative Procedures 


Criteria for selection of techniques. 'There must be a basis for the 
selection of techniques to be used to gain information about people. The 
following criteria are suggested: 


1. Objective: what is desired as the result of programs? 

2. Framework: what constitutes the areas to be measured? 

3. Validity: does the technique measure what it purports to measure? 

4. Reliability: is the technique dependable; does it yield consistent 
results? 

5. Objectivity: has the technique removed the subjective factors; are 
results comparable when several persons use the same technique? 

6. Levels of ability: does it meet the levels of abilities? 

7. Manual of instructions: are instructions clearly stated so that differ- 
ent people will interpret the procedure in the same manner? 

8. Scoring: is the scoring simple and does it minimize the possibility 
of error? 


9. Nature of application: is the application of the results well estab- 
lished? 


10. Nature of analysis: does the test provide consistency in the analysis 
of results; can the results be effectively analyzed? 

Test construction. 'The procedure for construction of tests involves cer- 
tain specific steps that must be followed in order to assure valid results- 
The steps are: 

1. Establish program outcomes 

2. Identify the various known qualities that constitute program out- 
comes and the various elements that constitute the program process 

3. Establish and validate certain measures for the known qualities to 
be measured and for the process elements to be evaluated 

4. Select items for the measurement of qualities and for the evaluation 
of program process 

5. Determine the reliability and objectivity of test items 


6. Determine the validity of those items which have been found reliable 
and objective 


7. Prepare the test battery 

8. Prepare the administrative manual 

9. Try the instrument and make revisions, if necessary 

Organization and administration of any measurement and evaluation 
program. The effectiveness and often the accuracy of any measurement 
and evaluation program are directly affected by the organization and ad- 
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ministration procedure under which this program operates. Some of the 
factors involved are: 

1. Selection of measurement and evaluation materials 

2. Organization of program 

3. Selection and training of personnel 

4. Supervision of the program 

5. Analysis of results 

6. Interpretation of results 

7. Activity program planning 

The use of measurement results. Unless the results of tests are used 
there is actually no reason for giving tests. Some of the ways tests results 
Can be used are: 

l. Measurement of individual achievement: what has been accom- 
plished by the individual or group 

2. Prognosis: the predictive significance of the information 

8. Classification: for homogeneous grouping 

4. Diagnosis: for program planning on individual needs 

5. Motivation: for program planning according to interests 

6. Research: for the improvement of procedures 

The uses of evaluation. Evaluation aids in determining the status and 
needs of educative or recreational process. Some of the elements which 
may be evaluated are: 

1. Administrative procedure 

2. Leadership effectiveness й 

3. Facilities: adequacy, serviceability, and general effectiveness 

4. Equipment: durability, practicality, and wearing quality 

5. Activities: their value in the development of individuals from the 
Physica], mental, emotional, and social aspect 

6. Time and participation 


PROGRAMS 
Д Тће program promoted and conducted by any professional organization 
1s the vehicle through or by which the objectives of that organization are 
accomplished, The programs of health, physical, and recreation education 
COnsist of activities that often vary in nature and scope, but inherently 
Possess the elements conducive to individual self expression, creativity, 
Satisfaction. and individual and group development and adjustment. 
Any Program of health, physical, and recreation education should com- 
Prise activities that have been scientifically selected. They must provide 
for individual, small group, and mass participation. In the planning of 
Programs, whether local or national in scope, leaders must take into 
Consideration the factors that influence or govern the execution of the 
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programs. The educative and protective factors must also be considered 
by program planners. 

Too often programs, or some of the activities of the program, are 
planned for people and not with people. Here is where leadership comes 
to the fore. This topic will be discussed in greater detail under the section 
dealing with the "leadership" function. 

Most instructors in physical education and leaders in recreation activi- 
ties exhibit a pragmatic philosophy in that they choose those activities or 
use those methods that they know will work. They seldom select the 
unusual or new activity. Perhaps the philosophy which purports that 
people “do that which they know how to do" explains why this procedure 
is followed. 


Governing or Influencing Factors on Program Planning or Operation 


These are the factors that must be considered by the program planners. 
Philosophy. Local interpretation of the field of endeavor engaged in 
should be understood, as well as the philosophy of the people and 
community in which the program operates. Philosophy can also refer to 
the individual belief of the teacher or leader of the program. 
Objectives. 'The goals of the profession or of the immediate activity 
will naturally influence the selection and conduct of any program. 
Environment. 'The surroundings in which the program is to be con- 
ducted must be considered, including both the inanimate and animate 
environments. The elements falling under these two components are: 


1. Inanimate: pertaining to the non-living 


a. Торортарћу b. Climate 
2. Animate: pertaining to theliving (people) 
a. Age f. Interest 
b. Sex g. Capacities 
с. Occupation h. Needs 
d. Religion i. Population density 


€. Cultural background 


Personnel (Leadership and Staff) The type of person available for 
leadership is an important factor influencing the program. The various 
levels of leadership involved are: 

1. Instructional 


2. Maintenance 
3. Clerical 


4. Administrative and supervisory 
5. Advisory 


Plant. The physical plant required for school health, physical, and 
recreation education is important. 


l. Facilities: the space area and building 
2. Equipment: the tools for playing games or conducting activities 
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Economic. 'The lack or availability of funds is a factor in planning a 
program. However, the mere availability of adequate funds is no assurance 
of a successful program. 

Time. The amount of time allotted the program is a major factor for 
consideration, although it is recognized that some leaders require less time 
to accomplish a task than do others. Time can adversely affect the ac- 
complishment of objectives. 

Research. Programs will improve most rapidly when research precedes 
change. Research provides objective data for program planning. 

Records апа reports. Although this is an administrative function it 
nevertheless has great influence on program planners if voluminous 
records and reports are required. Many are valuable to program planning; 
Some serve as deterrents. 

Legal. 'The law can be permissive or prohibitive; thus it becomes a real 
influencing factor to program planners. 

Public relations. 'The attitude of the people toward the program is 
important for leaders to know in planning or conducting programs. Апу 
Program that completely ignores public attitude will eventually fail. 


Educative Factor 


This factor concerns those components involved in the selection, adapta- 
tion, and evaluation of activities. It is where trained leadership exerts 
itself to the best advantage, since the performance of the function deter- 
mines the quality and quantity of the outcomes. Ап outline of the many 
elements that fall under the educative factor is given here. These should 
be defined and amplified further by the professional leader. 

Selection of activities for the program 

1. Objectives: the goals to be achieved 
a. Survival 
b. Developmental \ 

(1) Organic (8) Emotional. 
(2) Neuro-muscular (4) Interpretative 
с. Adjustment 
Motivation: getting people to participate 
Variety: balance and greater choice 
4. Growth: one of the long range objectives 
а. Physical c. Emotional 
b. Mental d. Social 


5. Individual differences 
» + 
а. Capacities c. Interest and desires 


b. Needs d. Achievement 
Evaluation of activities. The criteria for evaluation should be the 


Gem X 
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original objectives. These objectives to a large extent will center around 
survival, development, and adjustment of the individual. 


It is important for a continuing process of re-evaluation, re-selection 
and re-adaptation of activities to take place. 


Adaptation of activities to people and situations 


1. People 
a. Experience e. Needs 
b. Abilities f. Flexibility 
c. Capacities g. Interest 


d. Motivation 


2. Situation or environment: the plant and other facilities used in 
the program 


Protective Factor 


Protective factors limit and control the conduct of activities and help 
eliminate the detrimental aspects of the individual program. They must 
be considered by program planners on a continuous basis. 


Classification of participants. Those taking part should be classified on 
the following basis: 


1. Age 


3. Capacities 
2. Sex 


4. Ability and Experience 
Classification of activities. This is desired to determine the balance of a 
program. 
1. Types of activities 
a. Individual 


c. Mass activities 
b. Team games d. Co-educational 
2. Requirements of activity 
a. Skill d. Equipment 
b. Time e 


. Facilities (indoor, outdoor) 
c. Leadership 


Healthful environment. Reference is made to the surroundings in which 
the activities are conducted. 


Safety procedure. This concerns facilities, equipment, and conduct of 
activities. 
Supervision. This is necessary within the total program and involves: 
1, Equipment and facilities 
2. Participants 
3. Leadership 


Health service 


1. Examination 


4. First aid 
2. Follow-up 


5 5. Insurance 
3. Immunization 
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Legal. Determination of permissive and prohibitive legislation and the 
question of liability. 

Records and reports. References for evaluation, adjustment, justifica- 
tion, and for the use of posterity. 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership in health, physical, and recreation education has the direct 
responsibility of influencing people to work together toward desired goals 
in these fields. 

Leadership methods can be either democratic or autocratic. In a democ- 
racy there is little room for the commanding, dictatorial type of leader- 
ship. Good leadership, which deals directly with people, works with 
people, not for people. Furthermore, good leadership is always concerned 
about people, their welfare, their rights, and the preservation of their 
dignity; it is contrasted with the type that places the organization or 
agency ahead of the people. 

It has been pointed out by many that a prerequisite to good leadership 
is “followership.” Furthermore, it is possible to instruct people in ас 
tivity without actually meeting the criteria of leadership. 

Solomon defines leadership as ". . - influence with people—which 
Causes them to: (a) listen to you and agree on common goals, (b) follow 
you or your advice, (c) go into action toward these goals.” 1 

The reward of good leadership is revealed in the joy and happiness of 
the people served. 

There are certain characteristics that distinguish good leaders from 
inept leaders. One factor that identifies the quality of leadership is the 
rapidity with which a leader goes into action. 

Action involving an emergency situation requires quick judgment. It 
is at such a time that the true qualities of leadership such as judgment, 
Courage, sacrifice and temperament are exhibited. Leadership can be 
Classified into different types. The methods employed by leaders vary in 
accordance with local conditions and the skill of the leader. The three 
elements, characteristics of leadership, classification of leadership, and 
Procedure for carrying out leadership, constitute a framework for closer 


analysis of the function of leadership. 


Characteristics of Leadership 

The exact formula for effective leadership in health, physical, and 
recreation education has not been determined, but an examination of the 
characteristics of leadership under the divisions physical, mental, emo- 


Чопа], and social will reveal its necessary components. 
SS 
*Solomon, Ben, Leadership for Youth. Peekskill, N. Y.: Youth Service, Inc., 1950, p. 5. 
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Physical. The general appearance and physical health of the individual 
leader include the following: 


l. Energy 4. Appearance 
2. Endurance 5. Speech 
3. Physical health 6. Ability to perform 


Mental. This concerns mental processes, including attitudes and con- 
cepts. Sub-divisions of this element are: 


]. Intelligence 5. Foresight 
2. Judgment 6. Conscientiousness 
3. Attitudes 7. Communicative technique 


4. Alertness 


Emotional. This element concerns the responses of a leader to external 
stimuli. 


1. Self-control 4. Cheerfulness 
2. Apathy 5. Melancholy 
9. Enthusiasm 6. Integrity 


Social. This characteristic deals with the leader's relationship with other 
people. It can be explained further by the following: 


1. Sociability 
2. Moral standards 
3. Tact 


4. Understanding of others 
5. Community consciousness 


Classification of Leadership 


At бпе time there was little distinction made among leaders, except 
that some did more work or had greater ability and consequently were 
elevated to positions of greater responsibility. Now there are specific 
categories or levels of leadership, each with identifying characteristics- 
Four levels are generally accepted as indicative of the different leadership 
functions performed: 

Advisory. Persons who are not trained for a professional leadership 
job in the field in which they function, such as members of commissions» 
boards, committees, arid other organizations formed to help, guide, ОГ 
give advice to a program, are usually members of this group. They 
usually represent the public and community particularly in recreation and 
health agencies. Examples of this level of leadership are found in: 


Recreation commissions 
Boards of education 
Boards of directors 


Boards of public health 
Scout councils 


Camp committees or owners 
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"This level of leadership is tremendously influential, and often controls 
the operation and eventual success of the program. The advisory level 
of leadership is primarily concerned with: 

1. Establishing policies 
. Reviewing aims and objectives 
- Recommending procedures for raising money 
. Public relations 
- Selection of personnel, particularly the executive director 
- Evaluation of program 

Administrative. This level of leadership is directly charged with carry- 
ing out the program of health, physical, or recreation education. Examples 
of such leadership are: 


C» олњ oo м 


1. Superintendent of recreation 5. Scout executive 


2. School principal 6. Director of health education 
3. Camp director 7. Public health director 
4. Agency executive director 8. Director of physical education 


The specific functions performed by administrative leadership are: 


1. Planning for program, facili- 6. Professional growth of staff 


ties, and equipment 7. Interpreting program to boards, 
2. Personnel administration committees, etc. 
3. Selection of personnel 8. Evaluation of program out- 
4. Budgeting comes 
5. Public relations 9. Management 
10. Maintenance and operation of 
facilities 


Supervisory. At this level are the program directors, field supervisors, 
and others who are concerned mainly with the work of the leaders or 
teachers, Examples of the functions performed by this level of leadership 
are; 


l. Coordination of program with 4 Establishing and revising pro- 


administration policies granai 
2. In-service training for staff 5. Evaluation of program results 
3. Inspection of facilities and 6. Guiding program level people 
equipment 


Instructive and leading. This is the program level which involves the 
teaching and leading of groups. There are two types of leadership, the 
Professional paid leader and the volunteer leader. Examples of this level 
of leadership are: 
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1. Playground leader 5. Scoutmaster 

2. Teacher or coach 6. Group worker 

3. Camp counselor 7. Club advisor 

4. Case worker 8. Public health nurse 


A breakdown of the elements of this function are: 


1. Professional. A trained leader who is usually paid and who: 


a. Teaches basic skills and facts 

b. Creates learning situations 

c. Combats and changes hostile attitudes 

d. Guides and counsels 

€. Organizes activities 

f. Supervises volunteers 

5. Cares for facilities and equipment 

h. Renders special services such as performed by the: 
(1) Physical therapist (5) Dentist 
(2) Occupational ther- (6) Psychiatrist 

apist (7) Medical social worker 

(3) Nurse (8) Athletic trainer 
(4) Doctor 


2. Volunteer. An unpaid studen 
performs in the following ways: 
a. Assists professional leaders 
b. Teaches special activities in 
which he is highly skilled 
c. Serves as official 


t or interested lay person who usually 


d. Serves as coach 
e. Helps in surveys and studies 
f. Does clerical work 


Procedures for Carrying Out Leadership Function 


Some people have desirable educati 
supplied with a basic knowled, 
successful leadership, 
ing out one's respons. 
the leader. Two facto 


onal backgrounds, having been 
ge of the field and the skills associated with 
yet fail as leaders. The methods employed in carry- 
ibility invariably determine the ultimate success of 
rs are involved in the execution of this function: 


Awareness of the influencing factors that often govern or limit the 
Scope of operation. Some of these factors are: 


1. Finance 6. Culture of people served 

2. Legal 7. Religion of people served 

3. Facilities available 8. Occupation of people served 
4. Time 9. Political 

5. Philosophy 


10. Technological conditions 


Knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of the field. This is what 


distinguishes the professional from the volunteer. Some of the identifiable 
characteristics of this factor are: 
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1. Philosophy of the field 

2. Aims and objectives of the field 

3. Skills associated with the program 
4. Program of activities 

5. Methods of implementation 


a. Conferences e. Forums 
b. Lectures and discussions f. Surveys 
c. Clinics g. Inservice training 


d. Demonstrations 
6. Techniques employed 
a. Drills c. Griticism 
b. Audio-visual aids d. Awards 
7. Evaluation of results 


ADMINISTRATION 


Any program, whether it is in health, physical and recreation education 
or some other phase of education, needs established procedures of opera- 
tion in order to accomplish its objectives. Administration assumes the 
responsibility for obtaining results and for carrying out the policy of 
boards, committees, commissions, or other advisory or controlling groups. 

Administration is a process, a way of doing things. As was indicated 
in the section dealing with leadership, one of the levels of leadership is 
administrative in nature. Administration, further interpreted, is con- 
cerned with the organization and coordination of the tools—facilities, 
equipment, leadership and program activities—required in conducting a 
program. 

Administration must be dynamic to be successful; furthermore, it must 
consider all the factors that can or do affect the execution of its function. 
It attempts, insofar as possible, to control or, when necessary, to change 
or eliminate these factors. Administration has the responsibility of plan- 
ning, carrying out programs, and evaluating results. Although the person 
most concerned with administration is called an administrator, all leader- 
ship has some relationship to the elements of administration. 

Two other basic considerations of the administrative functions are 
organization and management. The process by which the components of 
the above become effective is termed coordination; hence, this is one of 
the internal objectives of administration. Administration does not operate 
in a vacuum; it involves all functions in its execution. 


Factors That Govern or Influence the Execution 
of the Administrative Function 


The extent to which these many factors influence administration will 
vary from time to time depending upon a changing or static environment. 
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It is possible for the program in one local community to be influenced 
adversely, perhaps by the plant and equipment available, while in an 
adjacent community the influence of the same factors could be positive. 
The administrative unit must be fully cognizant of the governing in- 
fluencing factors in order to be able to control them, minimize their 
influence if they operate adversely, use them to the fullest advantage if 
they are helpful, or eliminate them if necessary. 

The elements which tend to influence or exert controls on the adminis- 
trative functions, particularly as they pertain to health, physical, or 
recreation education are: 

Philosophy. This provides direction or explanation, and can be sub- 
divided further into: 

l. Philosophy pertaining to contemporary life which establishes the 
fundamental basis for our action. 

2. Philosophy of organizations related to the field of endeavor. Some 
of these organizations are public and private schools, social agencies, and 
health groups. 

3. Philosophy of the professional fields of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education. 

Legal and legislative. Law often limits the scope of the function. There 
are four sub-divisions of this element that are worthy of consideration: 
international, national, state, and local laws, and respective legislative 
bodies. 

Economic. Availability of funds and the general economy of the 
community, state, and country often have great influence on the execution 
of the administrative function. Three aspects should be considered, gov- 
ernmental, private, and local community economy. 

Political. Too often the political factor exerts greater influence than it 
should, causing an unstable local administration. With respect to the 
administration of the three fields, health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion, national, state, and local political activity must be considered in 
order to assure desirable influence from politics in education. 

Personnel. This factor usually exerts the greatest influence on the exe- 
cution of the administrative function and often occupies most of the 
administrator's time. The success of the administrative function will de- 
pend on the degree of influence exercised over personnel and the relation- 
ship that exists between the administrator and his staff. Levels of person- 
nel that must be considered are advisory, administrative, supervisory, 
instructional, volunteer, and maintenance. 

Plant and equipment. The presence or absence of adequate equipment 
or facilities will influence any type of program and therefore becomes a 


concern of administration. Facilities should be thought of those for out- 
door and those for indoor use. 


| 
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Environment. The environment in which any program of health, 
physical, or recreation education is carried on will serve as a controlling or 
influencing factor. When considering this factor administratively, it 
should be kept in mind that environment is both animate and inanimate, 
and can be further divided as follows: 


l. Animate (people) 


a. Needs c. Social mores 
b. Desires d. Culture of the people 
2. Inanimate (pertaining to non-living elements) 
a. Торортарћу of area c. Urbanization and rural areas 
b. Industrial and residential d. Geographic location 
areas 


Religion. The religious influence on health, physical, and recreation 
education is not as great as it was 50 to 100 years ago. Nevertheless, it is 
a factor of which the administrator should be aware. This is particularly 
true of programs in health and recreation where religious beliefs, customs, 
and practices often prevent complete freedom of operation. Recently 
recreation has begun to utilize many religious customs in its program in 
an attempt to bring about better understanding among people. 


Organization 


"This deals with how the function of administration is carried out, and 
is the structure through which a profession, agency, or department oper- 
ates. It will ultimately determine the potential success of the administra- 
tive unit. 

There are certain components of organization that must be considered 
when studying its relationship to administration. 

Objectives. Educational objectives as well as the objectives of the special 
fields. It can be further delineated to apply to administrative objectives. 

Policies. Guide posts for administration; they indicate the what, where, 
how, and why of doing things. The major areas where policies usually are 
formulated are legal, relationships, personnel, participants, and program. 

Programs. Establishing procedures for operation and long range depart- 
mental or professional programs. 

Public relations. Telling the story to the public is essential in order to 
gain support and recognition. This is an important function of adminis- 
tration. 

Finance. The financial structure established for the conduct of pro- 
fessional activity must be planned according to the resources of the 
agency and the needs of the individual and society. 

Personnel. The personnel needs for the conduct of the agency or organi- 
zation must be determined according to what services are to be rendered. 
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Management and Supervision 


The business of actually conducting a program involves management 
and supervision, two of the most important factors of administration. 

Financial management. This has to do with funds, their procurement, 
accounting, and expenditure. 

Office management. The effectiveness of a department is enhanced by 
good management. This includes staff, development of reports, collection 
of data for records, and office procedure. 

Maintenance of property and buildings. This has concern with care of 
buildings, equipment, and facilities, and the management of personnel. 

Supervision of personnel and property. This involves personnel, instruc- 
tion and program, and plant and equipment. 

Evaluation. This process takes place with staff, program, and facilities. 


Coordination 


Inter-departmental. Cooperation with other departments which may 
be at the local, state, or national level. 

Intra-departmental. Cooperation between activities and staff members 
of a department. 


HISTORY AND TRENDS 


History records past events concerning war, art, institutions, science, 
industry, and human thought and effort. A study of history by present 
leaders often enables them to avoid repetition of errors made in the 
past. 

A study of history involves research; however, some do not seem to 
recognize it as such since it does not use the experimental method. 
Nevertheless, the historical method of research is acceptable in educa- 
tional research. A complete description of the historical method is pre- 
sented in Chapter 9. 

In education, and particularly in the special fields of health, physical, 
and recreation education, it is important for leaders to review the think- 
ing, practices, and methods employed by past leaders in order to com- 
prehend and evaluate better present day practices and problems. Much of 
the practice in these special fields is traditional, hence the importance 
of reviewing their history. Thus, history becomes one of the functions 
of the profession. 

There are two basic sources of historical information: documents, and 
actual remains. Under the first would come reports of events and other 
printed matter. Under the second would come such items as people 
(retired), buildings, photographs, devices, and equipment. 

There is one danger against which there must be constant vigilance: 
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misinterpretation. It is easy for the reader or the observer to misinterpret 
that which he reads or sees. Ап objective approach is essential when 
reviewing events of the past. 

Another factor to consider is whether the source of information is 
primary or secondary. Primary sources provide the only valid basis for 
the study of history. An example of a primary source would be the actual 
record or proceedings of a physical education meeting; a newspaper ac- 
count of the meeting or a verbal account by someone who was present 
would be a secondary source. Libraries are one of the best sources of 
historical information. Individuals would do well to acquaint themselves 
with the available literature in their field of interest. 

In an historical study of any phase of health, physical, and recreation 
education there are certain factors which must be considered since they 
may have controlled or influenced the program. 


Controlling or Influencing Factors 
Legislation. National, state, county, and municipal laws and statutes. 
Social. The customs, traditions and mores of the people. 
Religion. The fundamental beliefs, such as: Oriental, Hebrew, Chris- 
tian, and Mohammedan. 
Government and politics. Forms of government and political influ- 
ences are international, national, state, county, and local in scope. 
Economic. The financial status of the state, county and community. 
Geographic. Involving such factors as topography and climate. 
Military. Preparedness for war or peace. 


Professional Groups. Their activity and effort. 
Technological. Influences of development in education and industry. 


Forms of Professional Activity 

In a study of the history of any professional group the format to fol- 
low is dictated by the forms of professional activity. This chapter deals 
With the functions performed by the professions of health, physical, and 
recreation education; hence, the nine functions that have been described 
constitute the framework through which any study of these professions 
must be made. These functions are: 


Interpretations 

Objectives 

- Leadership | 
- Community organizations for sponsorship 
Programs 

- People: measurement and evaluation 

- Administration 

Professional growth and activity 


соо MO GO oor 
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Contributions Made Through Professional Activity 


The nature and scope of the contributions made by health, physical, 
and recreation education will vary with each historical period. In order 
to understand fully these special phases of education, the contributions 
made should be reviewed. Contributions have only one valid basis: what 
changes, according to social standards, have been made in people? How- 
ever, the process changes must also be considered as a professional con- 
tribution. These, further delineated, are: 
People or product. The results of programs. 
1. Development: changes made in people 
a. Organic d. Attitudes, appreciations, etc. 
b. Skills e. Social characteristics 
c. Knowledge 

2. Survival 

3. Adjustment 


Process. improvements in the conduct of educational procedures. 


1. Activities 5. Time 

2. Facilities 6. Participation 
3. Equipment 7. Research 

4. Personnel 8. Environment 


These contributions must be studied in functional historical periods. 
These periods may be: 


l. Primitive Man 

2. Biblical Period (2000 в.с. to 600 в.с.) 

3. Grecian Period (600 в.с. to 90 A.D.) 

4. Roman Period (90 л.р. to 1300) 

5. Middle Ages 

6. Renaissance and the Reformation 

7. Colonization 

8. National Period (1740-1860) 

9. Immigration (1861-1900) 

10. Modern Period of Industrial Development (1900- ) 
PROFESSIONS 


For a profession to grow, it must have means of communicating ideas 
and experiences; it must establish standards of training and member- 
ship; it must develop an organization which will receive proper recogni- 
tion and be able to promote the growth of the profession. 

Kaufman discovered that there were certain characteristics of the 
more recognized professions (medicine, law, social work) that tended 
to distinguish them from the less recognized professions, Kaufman те“ 
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stated these characteristics in terms of criteria for the profession of rec- 
reation. These criteria apply equally to the fields of health education 
and physical education. His suggested criteria are: 

Criterion One. A profession is distinguished by a highly specialized 
technique which is based on service and learning, the practices of which 
serve practical ends; in the pursuit of those the practitioners assume a 
large measure of individual responsibility. 

Criterion Two. The professional technique must be capable of com- 
munication through a highly specialized educational discipline. 

Criterion Three. The professional technique must be of sufficient so- 
cial significance and importance to warrant the exercise of some control 
over it by society, the practitioners themselves, or by both operating 
together. 

Criterion Four. Preparation for, and practice of the professional tech- 
nique so stimulates the practitioners that they form professional associa- 
tions for improving its standards and extending its public acceptance. 

Criterion Five. The conduct of the practitioners is a matter of con- 
cern to the profession and results in the formulation of codes of ethics. 

Criterion Six. Within the profession there is a conscious recognition 
of a spirit of public service which places social duty as the highest goal 
of the profession.! 

АП the functions performed by the professions of health, physical, and 
recreation education, from interpretation and objectives to administra- 
tion and history, have been described in some detail. They constitute 
the premise upon which the professional structure is built. The strength 
of the professions will depend to a great extent upon how well these 
functions are executed. 

Individuals make up the profession; thus individuals must contribute 
to the professional organization. There is strength in and through the 
group that is seldom obtainable by the individual alone, and yet the 
strength of the profession depends in many ways on the combined efforts 
and abilities of individuals in the group. 

А. close examination of the professional function makes it evident 
that there are four major concerns of the professional group: (1) the 
influences which are exerted on the profession, (2) the professional or- 
ganization itself, (3) education for the profession, and (4) professional 
responsibilities. By showing proper concern for these points, a profession 
will be able to raise its standards, receive greater recognition, and sub- 
sequently make more effective contributions to society. 

The profession must always be looking to the future by planning and 
seeking greater security. This might be appended as a fifth concern. 


? Kaufman, Earl, Jr., "A Critical Evaluation of Components Basic to Certain Selected 
Professions with A View to Establishing Recreation as a Profession." Ph.D. thesis, 


New York University, 1948, pp- 454-606. 
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Basic Influences 


The basic influences on the professional areas must be thoroughly un- 
derstood and, where feasible, used to advantage. They are undeniably 
present and must be recognized and controlled in so far as possible if 
they represent negative influences. 

Philosophy. 'This is related to a basic understanding of life and the 
schools of thought that prevail and influence the profession. 

Economics. It has been revealed that the economic status of a com- 
munity, county, or state, can affect the execution of any profession's 
functions. This factor might be reflected internally within the profession. 

Geography. Location will occasionally limit professional activity. Op- 
portunities for greater professional development are more likely to be 
present for professional members who live in or near cultural centers. 

Socio-religious. 'The culture and heritage of the people served by the 
profession must be understood and used as a means of accomplishing 
basic objectives. 

Legislative. Governing bodies and the laws they make often set limits 
for the profession. By being fully cognizant of these limitations the pro- 
fession may take appropriate action to improve its status. 

Political. Often the policy of a professional group may be the subject 
of political campaigns, sometimes as a target and other times as a part 
of the party's platform. 

Technological. 'The community structure with all its ramifications 
plays an important role in any professional endeavor; health, physical, 
and recreation education must be aware of the social, cultural, and tech- 
nical advancements. 

Military. 'The influence of the military is always present. It is particu- 
larly influential in time of war in the fields of health, physical, and rec- 
reation education. During World War II great emphasis was placed 
on physical fitness and the profession was charged with the responsibility 
of helping to develop physically fit persons. 


Professional Organization 


The professional group or organization is most concerned with raising 


the standards of the profession, and the establishment of good public 
relations. 


Standards need to be developed in the following areas: 


1. Objectives and outcomes 7. Administration 
2. Personnel 8. Legislation 

8. Programs 9. Evaluation 

4. Facilities 10. Ethics 

5. Equipment 11. Guidance 

6. Safety 12 


2. Salary 
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Public relations is concerned with the promotional and educational 
activities which are useful to the profession. 

There are two ways through which the professional organization at- 
tempts to accomplish the standards: first, through local, state, or national 
professional meetings conducted by the organization; second, by con- 
ducting research. Research may be carried on by individuals in the pro- 
fession or by special committees of the profession and should be con- 
ducted in each of the nine areas described in this chapter. 

Research is concerned with the problems of the profession, in order 
that it may become established, and with the problems of the conduct of 
professional programs, in order that optimum outcomes will result for 
the individual and society. 

Programs concern the tools of the profession and involve the develop- 
ment of activity experiences which will meet effectively the needs of indi- 


viduals and society. 


Professional Education 

The eventual success of any profession will depend a great deal upon 
the procedure for admitting new people into the profession and the 
educational process for personal and professional development. The steps 
in such development are recruitment, selection, education and guidance, 
certification, and accreditation. 


Professional Responsibilities 

Professional responsibility is both internal and external. Internal re- 
sponsibilities are concerned with ethics, security, working conditions, 
guidance, legal status, and professional growth. External responsibilities 
involve relationship with other groups, social behavior, and political 
affiliation. 


Professional Growth 

Growth of any profession is reflected in greater recognition and ac- 
ceptance by the public. Elements that usually exhibit growth in the eyes 
of society are: 


l. Standards of education and training 4. Service to society 

2. Professional membership (number 5. Certification and licensing 
and requirements) 

3. Research contributions 


CHAPTER 4 


Operational Principles—Guides for 


Desirable Job Performances 


Operational principles are primary guides for the determination of 
policies and procedures concerned with the functions or duties of edu- 
cation and its specialized areas, health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion. Such guides are based upon fact and evolve from desirable experi- 
ences or judgments. 

The necessity for enumerating guides in educational activity is widely 
accepted; not only do principles provide direction for activities but they 
may suggest criteria or standards against which the activity goals and 
accomplishments and resultant problems can be measured. The quali- 
tative aspect of the principle serves to differentiate it from the quantita- 
tive relationship of the standard or criterion. A principle may be con- 
sidered to have greater implications of breadth than the depth and 
specificity so well noted in the standard. 

Identification of principles in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion can be adequately accomplished only if the principles are stated 
in terms of the functions of the specialized areas. This suggests that the 
duties to be performed in the specialized areas must be known and un- 
derstood. Such a concept is strengthened by the fact that in the evolve- 
ment of problems, the operational principles serve as a pattern against 
which the current practices are measured. 

The efficient professional worker in health, physical, and recreation 
education knows his job (functions) by training and experience. He 
draws upon his knowledge and judgments and those of experts in his 
area to set up guides of action and procedural steps (operational prin- 
ciples) so that he may have direction and a general concept and outline 
of his plan. Next, he may quantitate these principles in order to develop 
evaluative measures (standards), and he reviews the current experiences 
in the field which relate to his job (practices). Finally, he attempts to 
fit the experiences in the field (practices) to the guides of action (opera- 
tional principles) in order to see where the gaps exist in current experi- 
ences (problems). 
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Although the following illustration appears oversimplified, it may 
serve to further clarify the foregoing relationships. Principles, practices, 
and problems may be combined mathematically in the following manner: 


Principles — Practices — Problems 


The equation, of course, can be accurately stated only if the practices 
and principles are expressed for the same function; a problem cannot 
be ascertained by attempting to subtract a current practice in the ad- 
ministration of personnel from a principle dealing with budget assign- 
ments in program. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present illustrations of operational 
principles related to the functions of health, physical, and recreation 
education. It must be understood that although each of these examples 
is complete, there is no completeness in terms of stating a principle for 
all subdivisions of functions regardless of the magnitude of the principle. 
Once the import of the illustrations is understood, expansion of the 
principles can be carried out by the reader. To do this, reference must 
be made to the relatively complete statement of functions found in 


Chapter 3. 


HOW OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES ARE STATED 


A principle is properly stated when essential and descriptive words 
and phrases are used to define the nature and the magnitude of the 
Principle. The qualitative terms What, Why, How, When, and Where 
Provide meaning to the nature of the operational principle. 

“What” principle. This principle emphasizes the content or composi- 
tion of the phenomenon and may be illustrated as follows: Adequate 
facilities and professionally trained leadership should be made available 
to all participants. (Information is given on what should be made avail- 
able.) 

"Why" principle. 'This principle suggests the reason for the phenome- 
non. This is described by: Program activities should be scientifically 
Selected so that merits and values can be qualitatively demonstrated. 
(The reason for the selection of activities is stated.) 

"How" principle. This principle relates to procedures on the conduct 
ОЁ the phenomenon. An illustration is: 'The measurement and evalua- 
tion program should be so conducted as to provide solutions to such 
problems as lack of knowledge, time, and leadership. (Emphasis is given 
to how the program should be conducted.) 

"When" principle. This principle suggests the time for the phenome- 
non. Such an example is: Special precautions should be taken to safe- 
guard the lives and health of participants when hazards are known to 
exist and cannot be removed. 
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“Where” principle. This principle suggests the place for the phenome- 
non. This is typified by: For successful participation by special groups 
in programs, facilities should be proximate or readily accessible to such 
groups. (Location is intimated by this principle through the words “prox- 
imate" and “readily accessible.") 

It should be observed that the nature or kind of operational principle 
could also be illustrated by a combination of descriptive terms. Thus, 
a principle could be stated with the descriptive concepts "How" and 
“When.” For example: Construction of tests should proceed objectively 
and on a professional level so that valid results will be obtained when 
measuring the individual or process of the specialized areas. 

An additional variation in stating a principle is observed when quali- 
tative and quantitative terminology is used in one statement. This is 
illustrated by the following: Protective procedures should be established 
in programs to provide desirable participation and program outcomes 
and to satisfy a variety of needs expressed by participants. 

In the preceding illustration, aside from why protection should take 
place (qualitative), consideration is given to variety of needs (quantita- 
tive). 

The quantitative terms used to denote the magnitude of principles 
are absolute and relative. As quantitative relationships are given to the 
operational principles, they approach statements of standards. However, 
in this latter aspect, the primary basis of the principle, that of providing 
guides, is still present. 

Principles described in absolute terms. Absolute terms suggest amount 
and are used without reference to other aspects. Words such as frequency, 
number, size, volume, time, distance, space, reaction, and force are in- 
dicative of absolute terminology. Examples in the statement of absolute 
principles are frequency: adequate medical examinations should be pro- 
vided at frequent intervals for all program participants; number: the 
number of activities an individual should engage in should be governed 
by the worth of the activity and the needs and interests of the individual; 
time: administrators should provide an adequate economic structure 
for programs early in program development to insure optimum results. 

Principles described in relative terms. Relative terms suggest compari- 
son. Such terms and examples of related principles follow. 

Percentage concerns that portion relating to the whole. Personnel 
trained and competent in first aid should be available at all times dur- 
ing physical education and recreation program activities. 

Range indicates the extent of the phenomenon. Program activities 
should be provided to meet a variety of interests for all ages in both 
sexes. 

Average describes the phenomenon in terms of the central tendency- 
Leaders should be alert to needs expressed by the group so that activi- 
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ties can be selected to meet average needs, and specialized experiences 
utilized for needs of the exceptional individual. 

Variability suggests description of phenomena in terms of each other. 
Leadership should supply those experiences which will provide effec- 
tive outcomes for those groups where there is wide variation in skills. 

Distribution implies the nature of the massing or frequencies of the 
data. Differences in the distribution of job responsibilities should be 
clearly defined by administrators in order to get optimum responses from 
staff personnel. 

Relationship describes the correlation between items. The leader 
should be aware of the correlation existing between adequate salary 
and efficient performance of duty. 

Prediction indicates what may occur as factors tend to affect the data 
about a phenomenon. Social agencies should predict program outcomes 
for economic cycles of depression and prosperity to aid in insuring sta- 
bility for the organization. 

Causal concerns the cause-effect relationships. Valid criteria should 
be used to evaluate the factors of a program which have resulted in 
desirable outcomes. 

Factors describes the parts that make up the phenomenon. The ad- 
ministrator should be cognizant of the component values in the abilities 
of individuals and their relationships to ultimate success as leaders. 

Probability involves the aspect of chance or likelihood that the phe- 
nomenon will occur. Social organizations should record and study the 
factors that have been related to the effectiveness of their programs so 
that the probability of future success can be indicated. 

As in the statements of qualitative principles, the operational princi- 
ple given in quantitative relationships can be illustrated through a com- 
bination of quantitative terms. Thus, a variety of combinations can be 
utilized in the operational principles. 

An illustration of the framework outlined in the foregoing discussion 
is given in Figure 2, which shows the functions and the nature and 
magnitude of the operational principles with the samples cited in the 
text. The organization in Figure 2 serves to guide the student and pro- 
fessional worker so that completeness in breadth and depth will be given 
to statements of the operational principles as they relate to functions. 
Theoretically, therefore, at least sixteen separate nature and magnitude 
principles can be stated for the major divisions and subdivisions under 


each of the nine functions. 


SOME OPERATIONAL PRINCIPLES IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL, AND RECREATION EDUCATION 


The following principles are presented for illustrative purposes in the 
larger framework of the functions or professional duties. The total num- 
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Ficure 2. A Framework for the Determination of the Nature and Magnitude of Operational Principles. 
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ber of the principles given represents only a small percentage of those 
which can be stated, and the examples given apply only to the major 
subdivisions at the second or third order of the functions (Chapter 3). 
Furthermore, no attempt has been made to state the operational prin- 
ciples in terms of nature and magnitude completeness, as visualized in 
Figure 2. However, illustrations of nature and magnitude principles 
will be found. The reader should attempt to fit the examples into the 
framework (Figure 2), in terms of the functions (Chapter 3), so that 
the missing principles can be determined and subsequently supplied. 


Interpretations 


Teachers and leaders in health, physical, and recreation education 
should know and understand the basic philosophies that have helped to 
develop their specialized areas. There should be common agreement 
upon the general direction that education is taking and should take. 
Some leaders have considered an interrelationship of the three basic 
philosophies—Idealism, Realism, and Pragmatism—to be desirable; 
others have placed their emphasis upon one, then the other, until all 
the philosophical concepts in turn have been explored. Alone, each of 
these directing or explaining forces does not provide the guide eagerly 
sought by professional workers in the specialized areas; together, the 
philosophies should be applied to yield a more adequate direction for 
health, physical, and recreation education. A philosophy of education 
should be developed according to the problems confronting contempo- 
rary life, and the most acceptable solution offered as a composite of the 
basic philosophies. 

General education. Education in a democracy should utilize the basic 
philosophies to help each person achieve the desirable development, 
leadership, and adjustment that will enable him to become a useful 
member of society and permit him to make contributions toward the 
improvement of mankind. 

Educational philosophies should be highly correlated with the prob- 
lems of contemporary life, and should be established as the directing 
forces of American education. These philosophies should be translated 
into objectives, and the objectives interpreted by organizations so that 
each philosophy's unique values may be preserved and optimum con- 
tributions made to the individual and society. 

То plan educational programs effectively, information about individ- 
ual status, ability, educability, and capacity should be procured. Edu- 
cational programs should prepare individuals to live in a society and 
to make the most effective contribution to the solution of the societal 
problems. The selection of leaders should include an estimate of both 
their concern with educational process and their desire to be of service 
to humanity. Educational programs should be geared for the most valid 
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preparation of individual and society for the solution of problems. 
Leaders should be united into a professional organization in order that 
professional practice and the conditions of the profession may be im- 
proved. 

The interpretations and implications of history and trends in educa- 
tion should be reviewed to serve as support for contemporary educa- 
tional activity. Administrators should be prepared so that they may 
perform optimally in planned educational programs according to con- 
temporary individual and societal problems. 

l. Interpretations. The philosophies of general education should be 
related to contemporary life in order that educational experiences will 
be life's experiences and individuals can relate the solutions of educa- 
tional and societal problems. 

2. Objectives. In light of the basic philosophies of idealism, realism, 
and pragmatism, the end of educational experience should be the opti- 
mum physical mental, emotional, and social development of boys and 
girls, and men and women, individually and collectively as a society. 

3. Community organizations and auspices. The basic philosophies 
should be interrelated to provide opportunities for experiences of indi- 
viduals as group members. The various community organizations should 
be utilized to foster personal responsibility in the group. Community 
agencies should be coordinated in terms of philosophy so that optimum 
effort may result for the solution of problems of the individual and 
society. 

4. People—status, educability, and capacity. Through the contribu- 
tions of the major philosophies, and particularly those of pragmatic na- 
ture, the determinations of status, educability, and capacity should be 
utilized as tools to measure the effectiveness of teaching and learning. 
These tools will help provide more accurate information than is possi- 
ble to get by unaided estimates or judgment. As a result, measurement 
and evaluation should contribute indirectly, if not directly, to the effec- 
tiveness of teaching and learning. Characteristics which need to be known 


about the individual, according to contemporary educational philosophy, 
should be determined and measured so that direction c 


an be given to 
teaching. 


5. Programs. Current, widely accepted philosophies of education should 
provide the bases for the construction of curriculums and the develop- 
ment of programs. In this way leaders can clarify their own philosophies 
of education and increase their understanding of individual needs for 
optimum development. According to philosophy, 
education should provide the student wit 
participation in 


the program in general 
o h opportunities for supervised 
activities that will satisfy his needs and desires as а 
growing and developing personality and as a functioning member of 
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a society. This philosophy should also view the problems of total society 
as a basis for program planning. у 

6. Leadership. Leadership should provide program direction and im- 
plementation based on current educational philosophies so that inter- 
relationships for responsibility occur among the teachers, pupils, ad- 
ministrators, and other leaders in the community. 

7. Administration. Administrative policies should be based on primary 
democratic philosophies. Educational administration should promote 
philosophical adjustment and clarification in keeping with the current 
needs of the individual and society. 

8. History and trends. The determination of the philosophical basis 
for education should stem from past experiences, if they havé current 
application, so that direction can be given to the solution of present and 
future educational problems. 

9. Professions. Education as а profession should utilize the contem- 
porary dominant philosophies to explain needs and wants and to direct 
the profession toward a realization of the fulfillment of the needs of the 
individual and of society. 

Health, physical, and recreation education. Specialized area programs 
should be in keeping with the modern goals of education and should 
be integrated with the philosophies of general education so that optimum 
contributions to those goals will result. - 

1. Interpretations. А philosophical basis should be established for 
health, physical, and recreation education so that it will constitute an 
adequate explaining and directing force for the specialized areas. There 
should be correlation between modern trends in health, physical, and 
recreation education and contemporary life, and educational philosophies. 
The specialized areas should be re-directed in those instances where 
trends are not correlated with contemporary philosophy so that desir- 
able ends will ensue. Modifications should be made in professional prepa- 
ration and other professional activities so that there will be maximum 
contributions to the individual and society. ] 

2. Objectives. Existing major philosophies should be reviewed and 


utilized to develop and darify the objectives of health, physical, and 


recreation education and to encourage the attainment of desirable de- 
t by the individual. 


velopment, leadership and adjustmen . , 
8. Community organizations and auspices. The various community 


agencies and institutions in the specialized areas should relate their ac- 
tivities to the needs of the participant and society as directed by the 
basic philosophies. т 

4. People—status, educability, and capacity. Measurement and evalua- 
tion should be used to provide indices for both leader and student to 
suggest the philosophical direction of the experiences being undertaken. 
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5. Programs. There should be a continuous and wellintegrated pro- 
gram of activities in health, physical, and recreation education based 
on sound philosophical concepts and so presented as to meet the needs 
of individuals and society. 

6. Leadership. Leaders in these specialized fields should have knowl- 
edge and understanding of contemporary philosophies to give direction 
in serving the individual and the community. 

7. Administration. The responsibilities of administration in health, 
physical, and recreation education should be guided by the contempo- 
rary philosophies to the end of improving the individual and society. 

8. History and trends. A review of the philosophies that have histori- 
cally influenced the areas of health, physical, and recreation education, 
should be made to emphasize the means of developing the total indi- 
vidual. Historical studies should be made to aid in the promulgation 
of a philosophy of health, physical, and recreation education that meets 
the continually shifting needs of the individual and the community. 

9. Professions. The teachings of the professional areas of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education should be in accord with those of the basic 
contemporary philosophies. у 


Objectives 


The specialized area objectives should be compatible with those of 
general education and when attained, should improve the development, 
leadership, and adjustment of the individual in society. Objectives of 
the specialized areas should be redirected and additional objectives iden- 
tified so that the modern goals of education can be realized. 

Governing influences. 'The primary objectives of health, physical, and 
recreation education should be in harmony with basic influences so that 
the specialized areas can be enhanced by positive influences and not de- 
limited by those of a negative nature. 

l. Legislative. Health, physical, and recreation education objectives 
should be in keeping with existing and new laws and should serve as 
guides for the improvement of unsatisfactory legislation. 

2. Political. The objectives of the specialized areas should be non- 
partisan and should be so stated as to encourage support from all polit- 
ical groups. Undesirable political influences on health, physical, and 
recreation education should be eliminated and favorable influences uti- 
lized fully for effective professional gains. 

3. Economic. The objectives of health, physical, and recreation edu- 
cation should be so stated as to permit them to be attained by all per- 
sons, regardless of economic level. To meet the risks and changes in 
society caused by economic fluctuations, the broad, general objectives 
of the specialized areas should be strong and firmly fixed. Unfavorable 
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economic influences should be eliminated so that full potentials of ac- 
tivities toward the attainment of goals may be realized. 

4. Social. The social development objectives of health, physical, and 
recreation education should be so described as to stimulate experiences 
in democratic living. Such objectives should encourage living to each 
one's fullest capacity. Unfavorable social influences on health, physical, 
and recreation education should be eliminated and desirable influences, 
such as the improvement of human relations and social objectives of 
education, should be perpetuated, The specialized area program should 
become ойе of community influence, rather than of benefit for a few. 
Social needs of the people should be incorporated into statements of 
objectives. 

5. Religion. The objectives of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion should be interrelated with the purposes of religious agencies so 
that mutual cooperation toward realization of goals will ensue. Moral 
and ethical concepts of various religious agencies should be incorpo- 
rated into the objectives of the specialized areas. 

6. Public relations. The objectives for health, physical, and recreation 
education should be so stated as to encourage public support for the 
programs. Public relations should influence the people to observe closely 
the Objectives of the specialized areas so that better understanding of 
the aims will result. Educational leadership should utilize various media 
to promote community understanding of the benefits of full programs 
of health, physical, and recreation education. TE 

7. Geographic. In the development of desirable objectives, influences 
of topography and climate should be modified insofar as possible. The 
planning and formulation of objectives should take into consideration 
limitations of climate, terrain, and geographic resources. Objectives 
should be based on individual and societal needs in geographic areas. 

8. Military. The objectives of the specialized areas should permit the 
attainment of development, leadership, and adjustment for all American 
Youth during peace or war to the end that personal, community, and 
national security will result. + Д 

9. "Technological. The objectives should be stated in a way to stimu- 
late the development and utilization of technological advances. Objec- 
tives should be related to the physical, mental, emotional, and social 
Changes in individuals in terms of the influences exerted upon such 
Changes by technological developments. 

Components of life's span. The specialized area objectives should be 
developed so that the entire population, from birth to death, may profit 
by the developmental, survival, and adjustment aspects. Health, physi- 
Cal, and recreation education should contribute to the objectives of ef- 
lective and full living. Such objectives should be closely correlated with 


the needs of people. 
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1. Growth and development. The objectives should be stated to per- 
mit the individual to be guided in his growth and development within 
the limits of his capacities so that he may live at his optimum physical, 
mental, emotional, and social level and make effective contributions to 
society as a leader. Facts of growth and development should be obtained 
and made available for use in the formulation of the developmental 
objectives of the specialized areas. Facts should be procured to support 
current statements of objectives. Valid and complete information about 
growth and development of the individual should be utilized to assist 
in the modification and addition of developmental objectives. 

2. Survival. Objectives concerned with the survival values should be 
established on a factual basis and should be major elements in the op- 
erating programs of the specialized areas. Individuals should be cogni- 
zant of survival objectives to increase their life expectancy and to protect 
the welfare of others. 

3. Adjustment. Тће objectives should provide opportunity for the 
adjustment of the individual to his animate and inanimate environment. 
The nature and scope of the adjustment objectives should be developed 
according to the physical, social, mental, and emotional goals of educa- 
tion. The nature of the influences of animate and inanimate environ- 
ments on the objectives should be studied to determine how these en- 
vironments can be modified to assure favorable results in specialized area 
education. 

Formulation of health, physical, and. recreation education objectives. 
Formulation of the objectives of the specialized areas should be based 
on facts and upon a recognition of the full potential worth of the con- 
tributions of these areas. The objectives should be coordinated to pro- 
vide effectiveness in community living. 

1. Professional objectives. The objectives prepared by specialized area 
agencies should be supported by scientific fact and should be based upon 
the needs for professional development. 

2. Institutional objectives. Institutional objectives should be correlated 
with professional objectives without over-emphasizing special interests 
and yet give recognition to unique purposes and contributions. The na- 
ture of institutional objectives should be determined according to con- 
tributions to individual and community needs. Such objectives should 
be formulated cooperatively. 

3. Individual objectives. The objectives developed for the individual 
should be so directed as to encourage the desire to gain full values from 
the specialized areas. These objectives should recognize the varying needs 
of the individual and his role in society. Stimuli should be provided for 
each individual to encourage him to attain the utmost limits of his ca- 
pacity. He should set goals for himself, taking into consideration the 
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physical, mental, emotional, and social needs and interests that will be 
necessary for his development, survival, and adjustment. 


Community Organizations and Auspices 


In any community, organizations and agencies should be of such quality 
and number to provide opportunities for individuals and groups to sat- 
isfy needs and to adjust to the dynamics of society through participation 
in specialized area activities. 

Governing influences. Unfavorable influences on organizations and 
agencies should be removed to permit improvement in services to the 
individual and community; favorable influences should be fully utilized 
by the organizations and agencies to the same end. To extend services 
in order to overcome the unfavorable influences in a community, addi- 
tional agencies should be established. 

1. Economic. The economics of the social organizations should be so 
structured as to eliminate or materially reduce extreme fluctuations in 
health, physical, and recreation education activities due to business cycles 
of depression and prosperity. The economic bases for these specialized 
areas should be made strong enough so that services are available to the 
entire community. The state and national governments should provide 
finances for local programs of the specialized areas. 

?. Communications and transportation. Facilities of transportation 
and communication should be fully and effectively used by all agencies 
to provide optimum results for individuals and groups from the values 
of the three specialized areas. Professional groups should be brought 
together at conferences more frequently and in larger numbers to plan 
Solutions for the many problems in the conduct of community programs 
of specialized area education. 

3. Military. Community organizations should provide programs that 
will prepare the individual for community life, as well as for military 
duties, in order to protect the community and nation. 

4. Political. Unfavorable political influences on health, physical, and 
Tecreation education organizations and their activities should be re- 
Moved or re-directed toward assisting in the positive development of these 
Organizations and activities. Proper relationships should exist between 
the community and social agencies in respect to conduct of specialized 
area programs. Where such relationships exist only in part, adjustments 
should be made. Citizens should be made aware of their responsibilities 
for acceptance of programs in health, physical, and recreation education. 

5. Legal. Organizations and agencies should strive to have those laws 
eliminated or amended which are detrimental to specialized area pro- 
Brams and to encourage legislation that will enhance services and ac- 
tivities for individuals and communities. Regulations should be provided 
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by agencies only if they are in the best interests of the individual and 
the group and in keeping with democratic practice. 

6. Population. Organizations and agencies should be established and 
located in a community to serve all people equally, regardless of age, 
sex, race, creed, number, or economic status. More agencies should be 
established or activities re-directed in communities where present services 
do not meet the needs of people. The composition of the local popula- 
tion should be taken into consideration, especially in relation to homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous factors, so that effective social agency program- 
ming will result. 

7. Religious. Religious organizations should provide facilities for 
health, physical, and recreation education and should encourage their 
members to utilize such facilities as well as those of other agencies. The 
specialized areas should work cooperatively with religious agencies within 
the framework of limitations set down by the philosophy of the religious 
agency. The special organizations in health, physical, апа recreation 
education should respect the prerogatives of the religious principles of 
these agencies and should advocate the use of modified programs when- 
ever full programs are not desired. 

8. Social. Agencies should inform community citizens of the positive 
social values of health, physical, and recreation education. The culture 
inherent in the family unit should be used by community organizations 
as à base from which the social development of the community may 
proceed. To assist in the promotion of health, physical, and recreation 
education, the social consciousness of the citizens in a community should 
be aroused. 

Organizations and institutions for sponsorship. There should be an 
adequate number of public and private agencies at the national, state, 
and local levels. Existing organizations should be reorganized or en- 
larged, where necessary, to meet individual and group needs in the spe 
cialized areas of education. Such agencies should be developed within 
a socially accepted framework and should carry out functions that will 
insure their existence as long as such a need exists. These organizations 
should be established so that they operate on a cooperative basis. 

1. Public. The number and quality of services of public organizations 
and agencies should be increased in order to meet the needs of the entire 
community. Agencies should be coordinated, on all levels, in order that 
optimum results will be gained through the programs of health, physical, 
and recreation education. 

2. Private. Additional private agencies, conducting programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education, should be established for all age 
levels, if needed, or adjustments made in programs and services of exist- 
ing agencies to meet the needs of people. These agencies should serve 
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to implement the work of public agencies conducting or sponsoring pro- 
grams in the specialized areas. 

Services rendered to the individual and community. Private and public 
services in health, physical, and recreation education should be available 
to all individuals and groups in a community. These agencies should 
provide broad and sufficient services with a minimum of overlapping and 
duplication except where warranted because of population size. Indi- 
viduals should be aroused to seek and request such services, and should 
be motivated to pay for them directly or through taxation. 


People—Status, Educability, and Capacity 


The program of measurement and evaluation in health, physical, and 
recreation education should be planned and utilized to yield optimum 
results for individuals and society. 

Information desired about people. То plan specialized education activi- 
ties according to the needs of the individual and group, data concerning 
the individual's physical, mental, emotional, and social characteristics 
should be procured and applied. Leadership should be informed about 
People and the processes of the specialized areas and should know how 
such information can be used in planning programs. 

l. Physical. Functional and structural information about people must 
be utilized to plan programs accurately. Instruments used for gaining 
functional and structural information should yield data in keeping with 
the objectives. 

2. Mental. Mental or intellectual information about people should be 
Procured and used to plan programs scientifically. The specialized areas 
should contribute to the mental development and adjustment of the 
individual. The degree of educability of the individual should be used 
as a basis of forming groups for instruction, competition, and appropriate 
Participation in activities. 

3. Emotional. Effective program planning should utilize information 
regarding people's emotional aspects. The specialized areas Should con- 
tribute to the emotional development and adjustment of individuals and 
their relationship to the processes of health, physical and recreation 
€ducation. Emotional responses elicited by activities should be used as 
One means of evaluating the worth of the programs. 

4. Social. Information must be obtained to develop socially accepted 
activities in health, physical, and recreation education. 

Factors that influence and limit the determination of characteristics. 
Factors that affect the educability, classification, and testing of people 
Should be understood and adjusted by workers, whenever possible, to 
Provide the best measures of the individual's capacities and capabilities. 

1. Governing influences. Governing factors or influences should be 
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understood so that information about people can be obtained despite 
these influences. Conditions within educational institutions should be 
made conducive to gaining valid information about people. 

2. Instruments. Valid measurement instruments should be constructed 
and applied to gain information about people relating to development, 
leadership, and adjustment contributions made through health, physical, 
and recreation education. Such instruments should be designed to 
measure specific abilities and capacities within the physical, mental, 
emotional, and social make-up of the individual. 

Administrative procedures necessary to gain information about people. 
The administrator should have such clearly defined duties that he is able 
to give proper attention and time to the conduct of measurement and 
evaluation programs. The administrator should be properly prepared for 
such responsibilities through pre-service and in-service experiences. 

1. Criteria for the selection or construction of instruments. Test 
criteria should be applied often and properly so that instruments may 
be selected or more valid instruments constructed. These instruments 
should be developed to meet conditions of time, leadership, and equip- 
ment as well as to adhere to criteria of validity, reliability and objectiv- 
ity. Test criteria should be made an integral part of professional prac- 
tice. 

2. Test construction. Construction of tests should proceed objectively 
and on a professional level so that instruments will yield valid results 
when measuring the individual or educational processes. Leadership in 
the specialized areas should be properly informed of the procedures for 
constructing instruments supplementary to those standardized devices 
prepared by research workers. Adequate norms for constructed instru- 
ments should be obtained and consideration given to institutional condi- 
tions in order that the test instruments will be used properly. 

3. Organization and administration of the program. The measurement 
and evaluation program should be organized to provide solutions to such 
problems as lack of knowledge, insufficient time, and lack of leadership 
and facilities so that the program will provide the necessary information 
about people and the specialized areas. Variations in institutional and 
organizational conditions should be studied carefully to determine the 
necessary modifications in the administration of testing programs. 

4. Use of results. For optimum benefits, the results of measurement and 
evaluation should be applied as early and as effectively as possible. Test 
results should be used to evaluate program outcomes and to adapt 
programs to the needs of individuals and society. 


Programs 


Health, physical, and recreation education programs should be cor- 
related with the functions of the specialized areas and be in keeping with 
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the objectives. Such programs should yield optimum physical, mental, 
emotional, and social outcomes. 

Governing influences. Influences favorable to programs in health, 
physical, and recreation education should be utilized fully to the advan- 
tage of such programs. Unfavorable influences should be removed or 
re-directed so that desirable programs and outcomes will result. 

1. Legal. To provide opportunities for optimum outcomes, there should 
be a legislative basis for programs. Programs should be planned within 
existing legal requirements, and continuous effort made to secure passage 
of legislation that will provide for program improvement. 

2. Economic. Adequate funds for all phases of the programs should 
be made available at the federal, state, and local levels. 

3. Geographic. Programs should be carried out with regard to geo- 
graphic conditions so that optimum ends will result. Wherever possible, 
adjustments should be made in geographic influences to permit the most 
desirable program outcomes. 

4. Facilities. In the selection of facilities, standards for complete pro- 
grams should be developed and utilized. Adequate facilities should be 
made available for all individuals and groups in the community. 

5. Public relations. All methods should be utilized to influence favor- 
ably intelligent individual and group action toward the support of pro- 
Brams. Program activities should be demonstrated to the public to ac- 
quaint people with the value of specialized area education. 

6. Research. To provide educational values for programs, student and 
Professional research should be stimulated. Research should be ade- 
quately financed so that desirable and utilitarian knowledge regarding 
Programs may result. Professional, institutional, and individual respon- 
Sibilities for research should be clearly defined to provide direction for 
Participation in research activities. 

t 1. Population. Programs should be planned to meet the needs and 
Interests of the total population in the cominunity. Interests of the 
People should be so guided that there will be participation in programs 
Providing developmental, leadership, survival and adjustment values. 

8. Time. The length of time that an individual should participate in 
Specialized area activities in order to gain optimum development and 
adjustment should be based upon the relative importance of that ac- 
tivity in relation to educational objectives. 

Educative factors. Programs should be planned to provide experiences 
that will enrich the lives of the participants. Such programs must be 
developed in light of stated objectives, needs of people, and potential 
Values of the activities. Facts should be procured to support the value 
of programs. 

1. Selection of activities. Activities should be scientifically selected so 
that merits and values can be demonstrated qualitatively and quantita- 
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tively. Non-scientific processes used in the selection of program activities 
should be eliminated. 

2. Evaluation of activities. Valid criteria should be used to evaluate 
the worth of various activities in the program, according to stated ob- 
jectives and the anticipated outcomes. There should be scientific evi- 
dence of individual development, leadership, survival and adjustment 
emanating from the activities of the programs. Values of activities should 
be ascertained and measured on the basis of meeting needs of partici- 
pants and society. 

3. Adaptation of activities. Activities should be selected and adapted 
to meet individual and group needs, maintain interest, and develop the 
potential capacities and experiences of the individual. To assure opti- 
mum outcomes, adaptation of program activities should be a constantly 
recurring process. 

Protective factors. Protective procedures should be established and 
constantly employed in all specialized area programs for desirable out- 
comes. Such protective factors should be controlled to the extent re- 
quired for effective program results. 

1. Examination. For all persons participating in programs, adequate 
medical examinations should be provided at regular intervals. Such ex- 
aminations should become regular procedure for the entire population. 

2. Classification. Programs should recognize variations in individuals 
according to age, sex, capacity, ability, and experience. Classification of 
such individuals for program purposes should be made so that optimum 
results in development, leadership, survival and adjustment will occur. 

3. Safety procedures. Programs should provide knowledges, attitudes, 
behavior, and desirable skills relating to personal and group safety. Haz- 
ards which may lead to accidents should be eliminated from program 
activities, and adequate protection should be provided against potential 
hazards. 

4. Supervision. Adequate and continuous supervision of program ac- 
tivities should be provided to safeguard the health of participants in 
the programs. 

5. First aid. First aid facilities should be available for all programs. 
Trained and competent first aid personnel should be present at all times 
during program activities. 

6. Legal. Adequate legal protection should be provided for leaders 
so that programs may be conducted without the restraint of fear brought 
on by possible personal or participant involvement. Liability insurance 
should be provided for the protection of the participants and the leader. 
Additional provisions should be made to protect organizations sponsor- 
ing programs against unwarranted legal action by participants. 

7. Research and reports. Continuing study of protective aspects of 
programs in health, physical, and recreation education should take 
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place so that constantly recurring hazards will be revealed. Reports on 
accidents should be accurately maintained and used to correct or remove 
hazards causing the accident. Personnel should be encouraged to use 
information contained in the reports to assist in developing and carry- 
ing out protective phases of programs. 

8. Healthful environment. Environmental factors that are controllable 
and that may have detrimental influences on personnel and participants 
in programs should be adjusted to provide optimum benefits from pro- 
gram activities. Criteria for such controls should be part of every pro- 
gram planning process. Standards for a healthful environment should 
be established as an important part of every specialized area program. 


Leadership 

Leadership should influence people and groups in a community to 
participate in programs in health, physical, and recreation education 
in order that they may be guided to the achievement of the most effec- 
tive development, leadership, survival, and adjustment. Leaders should 
have special characteristics and should employ desirable procedures and 
methods to provide the greatest degree of efficiency in program execu- 
tion. 

Characteristics. The effective leader should be an integrated person- 
ality—physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. 

l. Physical. The leader should concern himself with energy, endur- 
ance, health attractivity, and good speech so that he may constantly and 
efficiently perform the duties for which he is responsible. The minimum 
physical characteristics for success in the various classifications of leader- 
ship should be so established that individuals will be able to meet these 
requirements with increasing age. 

2. Mental. Intellectual requirements for success as a leader should 
include alertness, intelligence, and scientific attitude, which will enable 
the leader to perform his functions at the optimum level. The intellec- 
tual requirements for the various classifications of leadership should be 
related to the other school or agency duties that such leaders will per- 
form. Minimum intellectual requirements for effective leadership should 
be established to assist in the provision of adequate leaders. 

8. Emotional. Leaders should possess those positive qualities of stable 
emotional health that will encourage maximum desirable responses from 
the participants in the programs and that are necessary for the solution 
9f leadership problems. 

4. Social. Leaders should participate in social activities of the agency 
and community. Leaders should be reasonably well adjusted to societal 
Patterns of behavior and should be able to interest and encourage others 


in total social development. 
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Classification of leadership. For optimum effectiveness, leadership 
should be organized according to the functions performed. 

1. Advisory. Advisory leadership personnel should be drawn from the 
ranks of highly skilled professional and non-professional workers. It 
should provide services directed toward the fulfillment of the program 
objectives and leadership functions. 

2. Administrative. Administrative leadership should coordinate the 
functions of organization, management, supervision and teaching. These 
functions should be organized to facilitate development, leadership, sur- 
vival and adjustment on the part of the participant in the programs. 
Democratic leadership should be the basis for effective program admin- 
istration. 

3. Supervisory. Through democratic programs and policies, supervi- 
sory leadership should coordinate, stimulate, and guide the growth of 
all personnel and participants. Functions of the supervisor at various 
levels should be in keeping with optimum achievement of program ob- 
jectives. 

4. Instructor and leader. Instructor and group leadership personnel 
should be qualified by training and experience for adequate perform- 
ance of variously required tasks. Instructors and leaders should be se- 
lected on the basis of training, personal attributes, attitudes concerning 
service, and skills in performance and in working with others. 

Procedures for accomplishing leadership functions. The processes 
through which the specialized functions of leadership are carried out 
should be clearly understood and utilized by the leader so that optimum 
outcomes may ensue. 

1. Governing influences. Factors which unfavorably influence the ac- 
complishment of leadership duties should be eliminated or their em- 
phases re-directed toward the fulfillment of leadership duties. Full use 
should be made of those favorable influences that provide for desirable 
outcomes in the role of leadership. Leaders in the specialized areas 
should participate in community affairs as active and concerned citizens 
to become aware of unfavorable influences, such as community and 
political pressures, and to be in an advantageous position to assist in 
the elimination of such influences. 

2. Knowledge. To attain the highest level of achievement, leaders 
should obtain knowledge, attitudes, and appreciation of the specialized 
functions of their fields. The knowledge, attitudes, and appreciation 
should be readily transmitted to the participants so that desirable ends 
will result. 


Administration 


Administration should promote desirable conditions in health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education so that programs in these specialized areas 
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Will result in effective outcomes. Administration should provide struc- 
ture, personnel, policies, and procedures to enable the fulfillment of 
program objectives. 

Governing influences. Administration should counter the influence of 
factors that have an unfavorable impact upon programs and should 
utilize the favorable influences to the utmost for the promotion of pro- 
grams. 

1. Legal. Administration should strive for legislation at the national, 
State, and local levels that will promote wider program activities and 
that will provide stability for the administrative structures. 

2. Economic. Administration should provide an adequate economic 
base for programs so that individuals and communities will gain full 
values. Various sources should be utilized for the procurement of funds 
for program development, as long as such sources do not control or un- 
favorably influence the objectives or their attainment. Valid criteria for 
allocation and expenditure of funds should be utilized so that the value 
of the program and activities will be given consideration. 

3. Plant and equipment. Acceptable standards for selection, use, and 
administration of plant and equipment should be defined. Construction 
should be planned to provide facilities for full use by all individuals 
and groups. Administration should distribute facilities to coincide with 
the location and size of the program. Administration should know the 
needs of the individual and the community to plan the construction 
of plant and equipment properly. 

4. Personnel. Administration should provide sufficient qualified per- 
Sonnel for desirable program outcomes. 

5. Environment. Administration should know the physical, economic, 
and social characteristics of a community before planning its programs. 
For fulfillment of program objectives, administration should translate 
desirable environmental influences into action and should evaluate fac- 
‘ors in the environment to determine those which validly represent needs 
of the individual and community. А | 

6. Philosophy. Philosophies that exert undesirable influence on the 
administrator and his program should be discarded. Administration 
Should interpret community needs adequately so that the program's 
Philosophical structure will be sound. Philosophy or philosophies that 
Will permit functioning for the greatest advantage of the largest num- 

€r of persons should be employed. 

Organization. Administration should develop the organizational pat- 
tern that will yield optimum outcomes. Organizational relationships to 
Other phases of education should be such that contributions from all 
educational phases will enhance the program and its outcomes. 

1 Objectives. Objectives in the administration of programs should be 
Organized to allow maximum effectiveness in the development, leader- 
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ship, survival and adjustment of individuals and society. Administrative 
objectives should provide guidance to aid the individual to select and 
participate in activities in relation to his needs, interests, and limitations. 
Such administrative objectives should be developed so that professional 
personnel are cognizant of the direction suggested. 

2. Policies. Administration should formulate policies to yield the most 
effective democratic procedures and to provide the best operational 
methods. All personnel should participate in policy planning to encour- 
age group action in the successful fulfillment of the policies. Autocratic 
policy procedures should be eliminated. 

3. Finance. Administration should develop and apply standards for 
the desirable financing of programs. Good judgment and an understand- 
ing of the program needs should be used in allocating funds for activi- 
ties. Sound budgets should be established to insure worthwhile benefits 
from the income. 

4. Programs. Administration should develop programs to provide bal- 
ance to activities for the majority of participants. Programs should be 
administered for special individuals when the regular program cannot 
meet the needs of such persons. Desirable administrative controls should 
be exercised on programs so that maximum results will take place for 
the participant. 

5. Personnel. Administration should assign sufficient and well quali- 
fied personnel to get quality in programs. Personnel requirements should 
be clearly expressed and criteria for evaluating the qualifications of such 
personnel should be provided and used. Duties of personnel should be 
adequately described in order to increase efficiency of program activity. 

Management and supervision. Administration should define standards 
for management and supervision. Clear lines of administrative respon- 
sibility should be established in order to avoid confusion, overlapping, 
and duplication of effort. 

1. Budget. Acceptable budgets for management and supervision should 
be provided by administration. Budget planning should be carried out 
cooperatively, so that management and supervisors have an opportunity 
to make allocations of funds according to needs. Budgets should be 
developed and applied on the prime requisite of valid needs. 

2. Office management. Administration should so organize office pro- 
cedure that efficient and continuous operation is insured. Sufficient 
properly trained personnel should be provided for adequate performance 
of duties. Duties of such personnel should be clearly enumerated. 

3. Supervision. Administration should provide acceptable standards 
for supervision of all phases of the programs. Specialists, particularly 
skilled in supervision, should be made available for supervisory services. 

4. Maintenance. Ап adequate maintenance staff should be provided 
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so that facilities are kept clean and in good repair and surroundings are 
made comfortable and pleasant. Duties of the maintenance staff should 
be clearly described by administration and the relative importance of 
such duties delineated. 

Coordination. Administration should correlate agency activities in 
terms of needs of the people and should provide for the coordination of 
activities so that facilities may be utilized to the fullest extent. 


History and Trends 


Historical data should be used to provide understanding of all phases 
of health, physical, and recreation education and to serve as a basis for 
estimating needs of individuals and society. Such data should be cor- 
related with contemporary problems to arrive at the most valid solution 
of individual and societal problems. 

Governing influences. The nature of various influences and their im- 
plications should be understood when solving current problems relating 
to influences. The favorable and unfavorable nature of such influences 
should be studied in light of their contemporary relationships. 

l. Legislation. The history of the influence of legislation on the 
Programs of specialized education should be studied and such principles 
as can be derived should be applied‘ to current and future programs. 
Legislation for programs should be enacted to insure the future success 
ОЁ such programs. 

2. Economic. The history of economic influences should be studied to 
determine the implications for financing programs. 

3. Religion. Past relationships of religious programs to programs of 
health, physical, and recreation education should be reviewed in order to 
arrive at some basis for changes necessary in light of contemporary culture 
and needs of the individual and society. 

4. Geography. Studies of the past should be utilized to determine 
methods man has used to conquer his environment, so that programs can 
Proceed despite unfavorable environmental influences. 

5: Military. Past military influences should be studied so that procedure 
Concerning the acceptance of the favorable and adjustment of the un- 
favorable influences can be determined. 

6. "Technological. Programs should be modified in the light of past 
and present technological advances and in keeping with the modern 
trends suggested by the atomic era. Workers in specialized area education 
Should utilize fully the program opportunities presented by the increase of 
leisure time brought on by technological advances. 

7. Political. The history of political influences should be used as a 
Buide in planning solutions to the contemporary problems of individual 
and Society. Political leaders should be made aware of the favorable 
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historic contributions of their respective groups to the improvement of 
specialized area programs, so that these leaders can be guided and their 
aid enlisted for program contributions. 

8. Government. The past favorable and unfavorable influences of 
government should be studied and those utilized that can assist in meeting 
the current needs of people or in providing an index of trends. 

9. Social and cultural. The contributions of favorable social and cul- 
tural community factors and groups, as reviewed historically, should 
be incorporated into the planning of present and future programs. 

Forms of professional activity. The nature and scope of present pro- 
grams should be in accord with vast programs that were geared to meet 
the needs of the individual and society, but should adapt such past experi- 
ences, when possible, to meet present and future needs. 

1. Interpretations. The philosophical basis for present activities should 
be developed in the light of past philosophies, and according to current 
needs of the individual and society. 

2. Objectives. Objectives should be stated in terms of present and 
future needs and interests; past objectives should be carefully studied and 
discarded, adapted, or fully utilized if applicable to current needs 
and interests. 

3. Community organizations and auspices. As demonstrated through- 
out history, organizations should provide opportunities for exchange of 
ideas and techniques, for orientation in values and goals, and for close 
cooperation between professional and lay groups. Past experiences should 
be reviewed to learn and apply the implications for modern programs. 
Sponsorship for programs in specialized area education in the past has 
been limited; professional workers and groups should encourage greater 
sponsorship now and in the future. Agencies that have survived past 
limitations and controls should review their offerings to determine if they 
are best meeting the needs of people. Newly developed agencies should 
consider the history of the sponsorship of specialized area programs 50 
that direction can be given to sponsorship of present activities. 

4. People—status, educability, and capacity. Changing concepts of in- 
formation desired about people should be used in program planning. 
Needs for information about people should be viewed in light of current 
philosophies and programs planned in accordance with characteristics 
of people and desired outcomes. The extent to which activities are in 
keeping with the desired objectives should be studied historically to 
suggest adjustments in the activities. 

5. Programs. Planning of current programs should be made in the light 
of past records and experiences. The basis for changes in programs should 
be the past and present experiences that have met and meet the needs of 
the people and society. 

6. Leadership. Past experiences in effective leadership should provide 
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direction in fulfilling present goals. Тће ‘basis for changing concepts in 
leadership should be the history of leadership activities and their favor- 
able results. 

7. Administration. Administration, through a study of past weaknesses, 
should more effectively accomplish its responsibilities for the present and 
future. Methods and techniques of administration in the past should be 
utilized wherever possible to solve present problems. А 

8. Professions. Historical experiences in professional organization 
Should be carefully studied to reveal those aspects that can be applied 
to develop strong organizations. The aspects of professional organization 
that have survived through history should be critically reviewed to 
determine their potential adaptability for future use. 


Contributions Made Through Professional Activity 


The nature and scope of the contributions made by health, physical, 
and recreation education will vary with the historical period. In order to 
understand the special phases of education fully, the contributions should 
be reviewed. Contributions have only one valid basis, namely, what 
changes, according to social standards, have been made in people. How- 
ever, the process changes must also be considered as a professional con- , 
tribution. These, further delineated, are: 

. People or product: the results of programs. 


1. Developmental: changes made in people 
а. Organic d. Attitudes, appreciations, etc. 


b. Skills e. Social characteristics 


с. Knowledge 
2. Survival 
3. Adjustment 
Process; improvements in the conduct of educational procedures. 
5. Time 
6. Participation 
7. Research 
8. Environment 


l. Activities 

2. Facilities 

3. Equipment 

4. Personnel 

These contributions should be studied in functional historical periods. 

Professional contributions. The nature, scope, and limitations of past 
Contributions should be considered in planning programs in these special- 
ized areas for desirable outcomes. 

1. Organic development. The changing concepts about organic de- 
Velopment should be included in the consideration of modern activities 
in the specialized areas. Contributions toward organic development made 
through the various programs should be reviewed historically to observe 
Where emphasis should be placed in contemporary programs. 

2. Skills development. Contributions to skills proficiency during the 
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historical development of programs should be measured against present 
needs of people and society to determine if such contributions will cur- 
rently apply. 

3. Knowledge. Historical developments of desired knowledge about 
activities should be studied to select those that can be adapted or directly 
applied to modern programs. 

4. Social adjustment. The past social purposes of specialized area 
education should be related to modern social purposes in order to arrive 
at their implications. Since each specialized area has its own historical 
background, the professional areas should integrate their services to help 
the individual gain through contact with a variety of social adjustment 
opportunities. 

5. Military. Both the military agencies and professional areas should 
have an adequate historical understanding of their goals in peace and 
war so that optimum contributions can be made during civilian and mili- 
tary life. 

6. Leadership. The nature and scope of past contributions to leadership 
abilities should be studied to determine what the specialized areas can do 
to enhance the leadership qualities of modern youth. 

7. Economic. A review of the economic values emphasizes that govern- 
mental agencies should furnish funds to provide the minimum program 
essentials of the specialized areas for all people. 

8. Political. Past political contributions at the national and inter- 
national levels should be interpreted for the significance of their rela- 
tionships to modern political developments. 

9. Educational. Changing concepts of educational values should be 
considered historically to reveal their significance for current educational 
experiences in the specialized areas. 

Trends. Trends in specialized area education should be analyzed in 
order to determine the favorable or unfavorable factors which have in- 
fluenced them. Unfavorable influences should be eliminated or re-directed 
so that the trends may point to improved outcomes. The favorable factors 
should be further implemented so that specialized area education may 
attain higher aspects of quality and more desirable outcomes. 


Professions 


Workers in health, physical, and recreation education should be or- 
ganized into professional groups in order to improve their contributions 
to the individual and society. The nature and scope of the professional 
organization should provide opportunities for individual and professional 
development of members, and best services for program participants. То 
supply optimum professional services, coordination of activities of the 
specialized areas should take place. 

Governing influences. Factors that favorably and unfavorably influence 
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the professional organization should be utilized to the best advantage 
in the improvement of the professional activities. 

1. Economic. Economic stability should be established for all organiza- 
tional members. Salaries, equipment costs, expenditures for construction 
and operation, as well as other similar factors relating to the economic 
structure, should be adequate for desirable professional development 
and optimum personal and community services. 

2. Philosophy: Specialized area education should contribute to the pres- 
ervation of the democratic form of government and democratic living. 
The professional areas should participate in the solution of local, state, 
and national problems in order to strengthen the structures of the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. 

3. Legislation. To insure adequate provisions for the needs of people 
and for communities to meet these needs, professional workers should 
promote national, state, and local legislation. 

4. Political. Unfavorable political influences should be eliminated or 
re-directed and favorable influences encouraged for the best development 
of the profession. The nature of political activity at the local, state, and 
national levels should be such as to enhance specialized area education. 
Professional workers should participate in political activity that will 
improve their professional status. 

5. Military. The basic professional structure of programs should be 
primarily geared to meet all needs, and the modification of civilian pro- 
grams should be accomplished at such times as necessary to ineet military 
needs. 

6. Cultural. Professional programs 
cultural contributions by various grou! 


of individuals and community groups. М › 
7. "Technological. The professional areas should utilize to the maxi- 


mum the modern developments of transportation, radio, and television 
for the improvement of its members and recipients of its services. The 
Nature and scope of the contributions by professional workers should be 
ìn step with technological advances. i 

8. Religious. Professional workers should strive to meet the religious 
needs of people in a community. The professional areas should aid in 
the development of the highest type of specialized education activities in 
religious organizations and institutions. 

Professional organizations. Professional organizations should be so 
developed as to provide coordination of membership experiences, strength 
for the profession, and optimum services for individuals and groups 
Within the community. Such professional organizations should have goals 
that are clearly apparent to their members and should be structured to 
Provide ready and effective solutions to immediate and future problems. 

l. Standards. Professional organizations’ standards should be at the 


should be adjusted to include 
ps and to meet the cultural needs 
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highest possible level and should at least be equal to those standards set 
for general education. Standards should be so developed that national, 
state, and local professional organizations can best serve the needs of the 
membership at the respective level. Professional standards should be 
constructed to provide sufficient flexibility for adaptation of programs 
by individuals or groups. Standards for professional organizations should 
show primary concern with educational levels and requirements of mem- 
bers, professional ethics, programs for in-service experiences, certification, 
and accreditation. 

2. Public relations. Professional organizations should recognize the 
value of sound public relations and should use all available media for 
the promotion of the professional areas and organizations. Professional 
workers should be encouraged to attend professional conferences held at 
city, state, regional, and national levels, to enhance personal develop- 
ment and strengthen the specialized areas. These conferences should be 
so constructed as to fortify the members' confidence in the profession, 
and to suggest means of notifying the public of the values of the pro- 
fessional areas. 

8. Research. Research programs should be improved and enlarged in 
order that the basic problems facing the profession may be solved. 
Research should be carried out to improve the profession and to provide 
new means of meeting the needs of an ever changing society. Research 
relating to facilities and leadership should be defined and applied. 

4. Program. Professional program standards for activities, personnel, 
facilities, working conditions, and salary should be established as bases 
for professional development. 

Professional preparation. Professional preparation for the various levels 
and types of responsibilities should fit the professional worker for opti- 
mum performance on the job. Methods and techniques for the selection 
and training of individuals for the profession should be of the highest 
calibre to avoid down-grading professional standards. 

l. Recruitment. Standards for recruitment of personnel should be 
developed and applied in order to attract those who have the personal 
qualities necessary for success. Employment should be made attractive 
enough to encourage wellintegrated persons to enter the profession. 
Тће specialized areas should coordinate all efforts for the recruitment of 
qualified persons. All media of communication should be used in recruit- 
ing prospective candidates for the profession. 

2. Selection. Standards for the selection of personnel should be de- 
veloped and applied and should be part of the operating programs of all 
institutions preparing leaders in the specialized areas. Proper testing 
instruments should be constructed and used to gather valid data about 
the worth of prospective candidates. 

3. Pre-service education. The program of professional education should 
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be designed to prepare individuals properly for various responsibilities. 
Such a program should be formulated to provide outstanding skills in one 
professional area and reasonably effective skills in other areas. Standards 
of accomplishment for professional preparation should be clearly enumer- 
ated so that the worth of the individual trainee can be measured at 
regular intervals. Pre-service experiences, to insure competence, should 
include broad, general education activities together with specialized study 
in the professional area. 

4. In-service education. All available resources, such as study groups, 
workshops, conventions, and extension courses, should be used to keep 
professional workers aware of the changes occurring in specialized and 
general education. In-service education programs should be geared to 
meet the local needs of professional workers who should be encouraged 
to attend such in-service training experiences. 

5. Certification. The professional areas should develop standards for 
certification in the specialized areas and should assist in their incorpora- 
tion into state certification requirements. 

6. Accreditation. Accrediting agencies should be stimulated by the 
Professional areas to provide standards that will eliminate institutions 
not having adequate provisions for leadership education, or cause the 
institutions to improve their status. Professional persons should work 
cooperatively with accrediting bodies toward the development of desirable 
and workable criteria for evaluating the worth of a training institution. 

Responsibilities. The professional worker should show desirable knowl- 
edge of, and attitude and behavior toward, the welfare of colleagues and 
the profession to the end of improving the profession. 

1. Internal. Responsibilities of the professional worker should include 
those factors necessary for the proper functioning and development of the 
Profession. Standards for the completion of these responsibilities should 
be clearly enumerated by the professional organizations. 

2. External. Professional personnel should participate to the fullest 
extent as citizens in various community activities such as politics, social 
and religious projects, and cultural experiences. The professional areas 
should act in accord and carry out professional responsibilities with other 
Concerned and interested organizations and agencies. 


CHAPTER 5 


Current Practices— Current Job 
Performances 


———————— 


The purpose of this text, as previously stated, is to provide a basis for 
the systematic identification and solution of problems in health, physical, 
and recreation education. To accomplish this it is essential that knowl- 
edge be obtained of the existing practices in these special fields of educa- 
tion. This information is necessary to determine the magnitude of prob- 
lems rather than to serve as a factual basis for problem solution. In these 
fields a wide difference exists between “what is” and “what should be” 
educational practice. Therefore, as part of the systematic analysis а 
review of the periodical literature is needed in order to become ac 
quainted with current practices. To assist the reader in approaching the 
current literature the following steps should be followed: 

The selection or construction of a framework of functions. The func 
tions or duties constituting the activities of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education are presented in Chapter 3 and should be used as a starting 
basis or framework for each of the three fields in determining current 
practices. The extent or the details of current practices reviewed will be 
determined by the extent of this framework of functions and its subdivi- 
sions. It has been found that the nine major divisions include all func 
tions performed by the profession. In most instances subdivision of each 
of the nine categories of functions to the second and third order аге 
adequate and inclusive. Summary of current practices to this degree will 
serve as a basis for the identification of the major professional problems. 
Further subdivision of functions will yield a basis for more detailed or 
minor professional practices. 

The preparation of a bibliography. A partial bibliography, presented 
on pages 301-321, is included to illustrate the types of literature available 
for obtaining information on current practices. Such information is found 
largely in the periodical and survey literature dealing specifically with 
practices. Doctorate and masters’ theses are additional sources of current 
practices. 
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The reporting of practices. 'The framework of practices may be applied 
to a local community, a state community, or on a national basis. Which 
basis is selected is determined by the use to be made of the information. If 
the concern is with the state program, that will serve as the reference. 
Since an all-inclusive picture is usually desired in a study of the problems 
of health, physical, and recreation education, it would seem that a national 
basis of reporting is required, and this is the basis used here. The presenta- 
tion of current practices is for illustration purposes. The extent of the 
presentation of current practices is determined by the extent (in detail) of 
the determination (in detail) of problems. The current practices serve as 
one reference (usually the lower reference) and standards or operational 
principles serve as the other (usually the upper or higher reference), 


once problems are to be identified. 
Since materials on practices are so varied and voluminous, it is usually 


advisable to report the information in the form of summary statements or 
conclusions, rather than detailed development of the facts leading to the 
Statements of conclusion. 

The three steps discussed above on the reporting of current practices 
are illustrated in the following development. The framework outlined 
in Chapter 3 is used without any attempt at completeness. The bibliog- 
тарһу and statements of practice have also been developed for the 
Purpose of illustration. No attempt is made to document the statements 
of practice, although it is recommended if one is interested in tracing 
а statement for more detailed development of its factual basis. 


CURRENT PRACTICES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL, 
AND RECREATION EDUCATION 


Interpretations 

The established directions and conduct of educational programs in the 
United States are as numerous as there are philosophies of education and 
life. With respect to basic directing philosophies of an institution or or- 
Banization, it is safe to judge that no two institutions or organizations 
are alike. There is a predominant philosophy and many similar charac- 


teristics of application. However, each organization and institution tends 


to develop a philosophy for operations according to its view of the prob- 
lems of individuals and society and according to its available resources for 
the accomplishment of the stated tasks. 

The practices are reported according to the various functions of health, 
Physical, and recreation education (Chapter 3). If desired, practices may 
be reported separately for health education, physical education, and 


recreation education. ] n. 
Tt is necessary that a framework indicating the types of existing prac- 
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* An illustration is presented for each of the components of the nature and magnitude of current practices. These components do not apply to all practices but should be reviewed as a 


basis for the establishment of completeness. 
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tices be used. This framework should note the nature or kind as well as 
the magnitude of the current practices. The kinds of practices that exist 
are described by the terms what, why, how, when, and where. The magni- 
tude of the current practice is described by absolute and relative termi- 
nology. Practices exist in amount; therefore absolute and relative terms 
may be used to indicate the amount that is most appropriate for the 
reported practice. These concepts on reporting practices are described 
and illustrated in Figure 3. 

The fundamental philosophies influencing contemporary life find 
application in education. These are the philosophies of idealism, realism, 
and pragmatism and their subdivisions. Idealism places emphasis on the 
growth of self-awareness and the personality of the individual. The 
emphasis is essentially mental, emotional, and social. The mind and self 
are central, the material things are secondary. The philosophy of realism 
is defined as a philosophical correlate of science, and it is fundamentally in 
conflict with idealism. It is a doctrine that the material world has inde- 
pendence and objective existence separate from the mind and personal- 
ity. Pragmatism is a doctrine whereby the whole meaning of a concept is 
found in its practical sequences. It is a philosophy that truth is found 
through action. In pragmatism the present problems are importants 
tomorrow’s problems will find their own solutions. 

General education. The modern emphasis and predominant philosophy 
in education is a continuous problem of the community, state, nation, 
and world. Education is becoming more community and individual 
centered, placing less emphasis on subjects and knowledge. Modern goals 
of education, on the professional level, are defined in terms of individuals 
and society. Individual education is in preparation for responsibilities to 
society. Such elements as ethical principles, critical and constructive 
thinking, understanding of human nature, aspirations, and professional 
skills, are important for individual education. Education for society is 
rooted in the problems of the community. The emphasis is on the struc 
ture and operation of a society and the interrelationships of people. Such 
education includes the fuller realization of democratic living; an under- 
standing of the political, social, and economic structure; appreciation of 
scientific accomplishments and unfinished tasks of society; social responsi- 
bilities; and deep sensitivity to the emotions, hopes, and fundamental 
needs of human beings. Stress is further placed on knowledge and under- 
standing and respect for people, their traditions, customs, and attitudes; 
the worth of human values and ways of living that we do not accept; 
interdependence of different peoples; and understanding of one's oW? 
culture. 

On the operational level, the philosophies vary greatly from subject 
matter emphasis to the concepts representing the thinking of moder? 
educators. The element of tradition is very strong in all educational 
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insti tutions, and resistance often occurs when efforts are made to modern- 
ize institutional philosophy. The philosophies of realism, idealism, and 
Pragmatism and various combinations are applied as basic ways of 
interpreting and directing educational programs. A combination of 
realism and pragmatism is prominent in American education. The basic 
materials for education and for interpretation are represented by the 
individual and the community. 

Health, physical, and recreation education 

l. Interpretations. In practice, these specialized phases of education are 
not closely correlated with educational philosophy, although they are 
accepted as component phases of the total educational program. There 
15 no identifiable predominant philosophy in these fields. In a number of 
instances the contributions that health, physical, and recreation education 
can make to the individual through improving physical, mental, social, 
and emotional development are considered as ends. Little attempt is 
made to correlate these contributions with community problems. In some 
Instances efforts are made to use these phases of education as a means to 
ап end, the end being the solution of community problems—local and 
World, Unfortunately, these programs are in the minority. 

2. Objectives. The objectives of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion, although well-defined and generally known by leaders, are not 
always interpreted in terms of modern educational philosophy. The na- 
ture of organic development in a modern society, for example, is not 
$stablished and, therefore, organic development becomes an end in itself. 

his is also true of the nature of mental, emotional, and social develop- 
ment, 

3. Community organizations and auspices. The use of health, physical, 
and recreation education by private and public agencies to serve the 
Needs of people in a community is on the increase, but there are many 
Institutions that have not yet recognized the potential value of these 
Programs. Most states have requirements for physical education, some for 
health education and for recreation, but the accomplishments of the 
Programs are not meeting desired standards. Sponsorship of health, 
Physical, and recreation education is both public and private. For pħysi- 
cal апа health education, the usual sponsor is the public. Private sponsor- 
ship of recreation is a great force in this country. With the exception of 
Тесгед Чоп, specialized area programs are found primarily in the secondary 
Schools, апа thus the present need for such programs is in the elementary 
School, Recreation programs are needed at both the elementary and 
Secondary levels, and recently great emphasis is being placed on recreation 
Programs for the aged. Attempts are now being made to gain sponsor- 
зш through finance and leadership for these programs. 

i People status, educability, and capacity. Little correlation exists 
*tWeen modern philosophy of education and procedures (measurement 
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and evaluation) on gaining information about people. Measurement and 
evaluation, in those institutions where used, deal primarily with the 
measurement of the organic, skill, ability, knowledge, and attitude d 
comes. The philosophical nature of these outcomes is not gene 
known. Much still needs to be done in determining outcomes through 
education and their measurement and evaluation. 

5. Programs. Traditional programs are in common practice. In Me 
instances these programs are unsatisfactory, according to accepted ee 
ards. In practice, the philosophical basis for the selection, evaluation, p. 
adaptation of activities is not established. On the professional level, a 
tempts are being made to interpret health, physical, and recreation educ: 
tion philosophically. At present, they are almost negligible. : 

6. Leadership. The majority of leaders in the specialized fields are 
traditional in their educational practice. Attempts are being made 10 
teacher education to prepare leadership on a more cultural as well as 
more educational basis. This new preparation is to gain wider acceptance 
of specialized area programs in education. The philosophical basis for 
these programs is a part of this preparation, gained through greater 
emphasis on liberal cultural materials and philosophy. d 

7. Administration. Administrations, in general, are lacking in a i 
philosophical outlook in respect to programs. Efforts are still being ma © 
to keep physical and recreation education apart from other school ап 
institutional activities. Health education is usually more closely in терга im 
with the total educational program. In the main, policies deal with thes 
phases as ends, and not as means to ends that have philosophical validity: 

8. History and trends. The history of physical education is expresse 
by the terms physical culture and physical training. In health education, 
emphasis has been given in the past to the terms hygiene and sanitation 
Recreation has had its emphasis in the "play" concept. These views e 
almost disappeared, yet programs still have the marks of the philosophi 
of past ages. The trend, however, is toward using health, physical, i 
recreation education as media through which ends may be gained Ur 


Е : 1 
are philosophically valid. Unfortunately, this trend is not a factually | 
strong one. | 


А : к из UM той. M 
9. Professions. Professional preparation in specialized area educa 


has had marked improvement during the past few years. There has ue 
a gradual movement toward a five year professional preparation pror 
and increasing emphasis is placed on graduate preparation. The ph б 

sophical basis for specialization has а large and significant emphasis А 


5 x 3 ibera 
American education. About one-third of the curriculum includes lib 
cultural materials. 


sica 


Professional organizations are also beginning to view health, phY5 ^, 


A F а В 5 
and recreation education programs in an educational setting. Attemp ins 
being made to gain an adequate philosophical basis for these progr 
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Objectives 

Governing influences. The formulation of objectives of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education is influenced favorably and unfavorably 
by a number of factors. The nature of the stated purposes of these phases 
of education has in a large measure determined the favorable and un- 
favorable nature of these influences. Leadership is generally cognizant 
of the influences exerted and tends to be governed by them and attempts 
to correct those influences that are unfavorable. 

l. Legislative. Most states now have a legal basis for physical educa- 
tion; some states have provided a legal groundwork for health education; 
and there are numerous laws that pertain to recreation. The influence 
of this factor, in general, has been slight on local objectives. The “hands- 
off" policy of state departments is the usual practice. Local autonomy is 
the common philosophy, although it is more evident in recreation. 

2. Political. Political influences have been exerted. In many instances 
this has forced the objectives of physical and recreation education to be 
directed toward the athletic phases of the program. The nature of the 
Stated objectives, however, has not had significant political interference. 
In this respect, some political efforts have been favorable toward the 
Purposes of health, physical, and recreation education. 

3. Economic. The economic influence, per se, has not affected the state- 
ments of objectives, but because of leadership's awareness of this influ- 
ence, modest statements of purposes are generally the practice. The 
financial support of these programs, in terms of their potential educa- 
Чопа] value, is inadequate. : , 

4. Social. The social influences exerted on physical education are usu- 
ally directed. toward emphasis in the athletic program. The objectives, 
therefore, become highly specialized and the full usefulness of these 
Programs is lost. Social influences on health education cause emphasis 
9n individual development apart from the group. Recreation encom- 
Passes more social intercourse than either of the others. Some traditional 
Influences, such as customs and beliefs, have also had effect on the stated 
Purposes of these programs. Programs have become limited because of 
this influence, although it is recognized as a potentially favorable one. 

ducational programs today are planned to meet social needs. 

5. Religious. This influence has not been directly related to the state- 
Ment of objectives but, in some instances, it has been related to how 
the Objectives were accomplished. There are some communities where 
this influence is unfavorable toward the full purposes of health, physical, 
and recreation education. Nevertheless, churches are beginning to use 
these Phases of education as a part of their programs having religious- 


Social objectives. 1 р d 
6. Public relations. Local newspapers, and public opinion in general, 
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have a marked influence on the stated objectives of specialized area pro- 
grams. Much of this influence has been toward the promotion of the 
athletic program; little has been done to clarify the objectives through 
a public relations process. The development of a full program has been 
hindered, in many instances, by leadership's disregard of the need to 
inform the public. This medium is not used as often as it should be 
for the purpose of developing the programs. 

7. Geographic. This influence is not directly related to the statement 
of objectives, but is related to how the objectives are accomplished. The 
program content varies greatly due to climate. Influences of the state 
governments are also marked. Local statements of objectives vary in em- 
phasis more than in content. 

8. Military. This influence is very marked in wartime. In peacetime, 
the influence, although not as strong, is still a factor. In general, the influ- 
ence is unfavorable to the attainment of the full objectives of health, 
physical, and recreation education in relation to educational objectives. 
Emphasis is usually placed on the physical fitness objective. 

9. Technological. Developments in industry and transportation have 
helped to emphasize the need for health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion activities for their physical, mental, emotional, and social values. 
The concentration of populations, due to industrialization, has also had 
a marked influence on these phases of education for their social and 
recreational values. 

Components of life’s span. It is recognized, on the philosophical level, 
that health, physical, and recreation education can contribute to the 
improvement of individuals from birth to death. This concept, how- 
ever, does not have full application in practice. In practice the applica- 
tion is largely on the school age population, although leadership in rec- 
reation and adult education is now directing efforts toward adults and 
the aged. The components of life's span, as it is related to life, are growth 
and development, survival, and adjustment. Objectives are rooted in the 
contributions that programs can make to these aspects of life. 

1. Growth and development. The organic, skills, knowledge and atti- 
tude objectives are generally accepted and have their roots in facts on 
growth and development. Evidence supports these objectives. The ob- 
jectives on leadership and adjustment do not have the same factual sup- 
port and are questioned more in practice. 

2. Survival. The survival basis for the objectives of health, physical, 
and recreation education has a factual application. These objectives are 
organic health, skills for human protection and improvement of fitness, 
knowledge for individual and group social adjustment, attitudes for un- 
derstanding and motivating desirable behavior, and leadership for its 
social worth. Such justification is primarily on the professional level, but 
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it is beginning to serve more and more as the basis for the objectives 
in local institutions and agencies. 

3. Adjustment. Adjustment values of health, physical, and recreation 
education and, therefore, the objectives, are accepted on the professional 
level. The human relations emphasis, in this regard, is of major signifi- 
cance. Local programs are not generally planned with this objective 
as the basis. It is recognized, however, that the adjustment process op- 
erates at all times. 

Formulation of health, physical, and recreation education objectives. 
Statements of objectives for health, physical, and recreation education 
are made by professional organizations (e.g, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; American Recreation So- 
ciety), by institutions (e.g, YMCA, public schools, boys’ clubs) and by 
individuals and groups (clubs, individual reasons for activity). In gen- 
eral, a certain amount of agreement is found in these statements of ob- 
jectives. Probably the most adequate statements come from professional 
organizations and institutions (those dealing with health, physical, and 
recreation education for their contribution to the development, leader- 
Ship, and adjustment of an individual) In some instances individual 
Objectives are not consistent with professional objectives, but satisfy the 
individual in terms of particular needs. Evidence is available in support 
of the objectives of health, physical, and recreation education. 

1. Professional objectives. One of the official organizations concerned 
with the three fields is the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. Statements of objectives of health, physical, 
and recreation education represent the professional attitude about these 
Programs. Recognition is given to these phases of education for their 
developmental contribution, leadership values, and contributions to the 
adjustment of the individual to self and group. - 

2. Institutional objectives. Statements of objectives will vary with the 
institution and organization. The differences are quite distinct between 
public and private institutions. For example, the objectives for the pro- 
gram of physical education in the YMCA may have a different emphasis 
from those for the public schools and colleges. The objectives, with few 
exceptions, have a basis in evidence and are considered to be a valid 
Working basis. М й ) ї 

3. Individual objectives. A high relationship does not exist between in- 
dividual objectives and the total worth of health, physical, and recreation 
education. It is common for 1ndividuals to participate in activities for 
fun only, or to build a strong body, to become an athlete, or to improve 
personal health and other personal objectives. In most instances, indi- 
viduals are satisfied that health, physical, and recreation education will 
contribute to these objectives. The accomplishment is the real motiva- 


tion for the individual. 
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Community Organizations and Auspices 


Governing influences. In order that the objectives, according to an 
accepted interpretation of health, physical and recreation education, 
may be accomplished, community organizations, institutions, and agen- 
cies are needed to sponsor these programs. These agencies are numerous 
and are both public and private. The establishment and operation of 
institutions are influenced by a number of factors, which are both favor- 
able and unfavorable. They determine the extent and nature of spon- 
sorship of health, physical, and recreation education. 

1. Economic. Business cycles and the economy of a nation have direct 
influence on the sponsorship of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion. In many instances during a depression these programs are consid- 
ered unnecessary by public agencies and are either curtailed or dropped. 
Reduction takes place in leadership and facilities particularly. In some 
situations, particularly in times of prosperity, governmental finance has 
improved local programs. For physical education and recreation the 
emphasis is usually placed on the athletic program during periods of 
prosperity. 

2. Communications and transportation. This factor has a favorable 
influence. Competition among institutions, as part of the program of 
physical education, has served to improve the program in many areas. 

Conferences by groups and associations in health, physical, and rec- 
'reation education have also been an aid in improving the programs 
throughout the country. у 

3. Military. This factor led to the development of organizations dur- 
ing World War II for the promotion of the programs of physical fitness 
and programs for the improvement of health status and community rec- 
reation. The influence is found also during peacetime, as the military 
are interested in promoting the fitness of youth for military services. 
This is particularly true during periods of partial or total mobilization. 
This influence, although it leads to the development of additional agen- 
cies, has a limiting effect on the program of activities. 

4. Political. This influence is felt both favorably and unfavorably on 
all levels of operation, international to local. The political influence 
and implications of international sports such as the Olympic games is 
an example. Efforts to aid and cut expenditures for education are also 
common practice. Boards of education and trustees and directors exert 
influences on education that are in many instances unfavorable. The 
support of programs of health, physical, and recreation education is not 
widely practiced. 

5. Legal. A legal basis has been established for many community agen- 
cies that sponsor programs of health, physical, and recreation education. 
State laws for public education and state requirements for physical edu- 
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cation are examples. Private agencies also have regulations that establish 
programs (YMCA, Y ХУСА, boys' clubs, voluntary health agencies, etc.). 

6. Population. The concentration of population also influences com- 
munity agencies and their programs. Increase in the number of both 
public and private agencies occurs in densely populated communities. 
Such agencies as the YMCA, boys’ clubs, and health agencies are usually 
established to meet the needs of people. Health, physical, and recreation 
education are parts of these programs. Organizations and agencies are 
now being established to provide services and programs for older peo- 
ple due to the increase in the older-aged population. 

7. Religious. Religious organizations sometimes impede agency pro- 
grams. The influence is sometimes favorable in supporting agencies that 
concern people in a community. The church as an agency may also con- 
duct programs. 

8. Social. Social and cultural influences in a community are pro- 
nounced. Those communities with high levels of social consciousness 
usually have organizations for the sponsorship of specialized area edu- 
cation. Athletic leagues, tournaments, inter-school programs, and work- 
ing together on health problems are common in these situations. This 
influence is on the increase and is favorable for these phases of educa- 
tion. 

Organizations and institutions for sponsorship. Classified as both pub- 
lic and private, their numbers are great. Part of the services rendered 
by these organizations is through the programs of health, physical, and 
recreation education. 

1. Public. Schools, colleges, municipal recreation departments financed 
by local, state, or federal governments are included in this division. 
"These agencies serve both youth and adults. A rapid increase is noted 
in adult education programs, which include health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education. Ё k J 4 

9. Private. А considerable number of private agencies exist that in- 
clude specialized area education as part of their programs. These agen- 
cies serve people of all ages, and although their origin may have resulted 
from a desire to provide wholesome recreation programs, many now 
also conduct health programs. бый! 

Seruices rendered to the community and the individual. Sponsoring 
agencies render services to the community and individuals in terms of 
the full scope of the programs of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion. Programs of commercial recreation, physical fitness clinics, profes- 
sional athletics, development of physical skills, spectator activities, and 
health services are included in their activites. Agencies are established 
for sponsorship of these services; the baseball leagues are examples. 
These services, however, are reaching only а small percentage of the 
population of the United States. In communities where the services are 
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available, the number of those participating is only a small portion of 
the people in the community. This is probably due to the limitations 
of the offerings. 


People—Status, Educability, and Capacity 


Knowledge about people, as a basis for planning health, physical, and 
recreation education programs, deals chiefly with the status of the group. 
Measure of educability (rate of learning) and capacity (limits of devel- 
opment) are included in measurement and evaluation programs only 
in rare instances. This may be due chiefly to the lack of reliable testing 
instruments. 

The terms measurement and evaluation are beginning to be used in 
education. The former concerns the product (individual) of education, 
the latter, the process (means to an end). 

Information desired about people. In theory, the knowledge desired 
about participants in health, physical, and recreation education is com- 
monly classified as physical, mental, emotional, and social. Leadership 
at the activity or participation level has been concerned largely with 
information on the physical. It is also further limited as it is common 
practice to apply a strength test or a motor ability test as a valid measure 
of physical abilities. The resulting information is used as a measure of 
the organic and skills objectives. In some instances it is not realized that 
this is only a partial measure of these objectives. 

On the theoretical level, and sometimes on the operational level, 
leadership is beginning to think in terms of the whole individual and 
attempts are being made to gain a measure of the total performance of 
an individual in an activity. The major concern is development, although 
some effort is being made to measure the degree of adjustment made 
by the individual to his animate and inanimate environments. 

l. Physical. The physical information desired about people in prac- 
tice is structural and functional. Age, height, and weight data are gath- 
ered and used as the most common basis for classifying students. Sex 
information is used for separation purposes beginning approximately 
at the sixth and seventh grades. Medical examinations are required in 
most institutions, and are conducted by an institutional physician or by 
the family physician. Motor ability and strength tests are the most com- 
mon tests applied as a measure of physical performance status. 

2. Mental. Intelligence tests are used as knowledge tests. "These tests 
are usually teacher-made tests, applied to measure teaching emphasis. 
A few standardized tests are available but find little application, except 
in graduate student investigations. 

3. Emotional At the present time, little use is made of available 
measures of such traits as emotional maturity, stability, frustration, and 
inhibition. In most programs of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
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tion no attempt is made to apply this information to program planning. 
Physiological tests. (Schneider tests and lie detector tests) are used in 
some experimental studies as a measure of emotional status. 

4. Social. Little use is made of tests available as a measure of social 
status. Tests of character and personality have been constructed to apply 
in health, physical, and recreation education, but these have found little 
application. The relationship of an individual to the group is deter- 
mined by judgment on the part of the instructor and little use of this 
information is made in most programs. Recreation has begun to use 
knowledge gained about the group process. 

Factors that influence and limit the determination of characteristics. 
It is commonly recognized in all measurement and evaluation programs 
that influences are exerted by such factors as school finance, facilities, 
leadership, and military. (See Chapter 3—Functions.) In most instances, 
these factors have an unfavorable influence when measured against edu- 
cational standards. The philosophy of many educators appears to be 
quate program of measurement and 
graduate student research, is being 
lication of instruments. But in 


contrary to the planning of an ade 
evaluation. Some research, mostly 


conducted on the construction and app 
most schools, time allotment is too little for an acceptable program of 


measurement and evaluation. The military influence has been very pro- 
nounced, as stressed by the fact that physical fitness testing developed 
rapidly during World War П and has continued today. 

A second major influence is the lack of adequate records and measure- 
ment and evaluation instruments to gain information about people. 
Medical records are kept in many institutions and are rarely used ex- 
cept to limit physical participation. Social, educational, vocational, and 
avocational records are usually of little concern to the teacher or leader. 
Observation, interview, and the questionnaire are utilized in many insti- 
tutions to gain information about people. "Tests are used but are not as 
common. Rating scales find application in some institutions. In most 
situations full use is not made of the information which is available 
about the individual. p й 

Administrative procedures necessary to gain information about people. 
The administrative conduct of the measurement and evaluation program 
constitutes only a small part of the teacher’s or leader's time and effort. 
In many instances little interest and effort are given to these tasks. The 
educational preparation by many leaders also is inadequate. 

1. Criteria for selection or construction of measurement and evalua- 
tion instruments. Criteria are well-established but not often used (va- 
lidity, reliability, objectivity. norms and administrative). Tests that are 
Used are selected on the recommendation of the leader without careful 
study of the worth of the test. In most instances instruments are selected 
that do not meet test criteria satisfactorily. А wide range of reliability 
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exists in available tests, according to test criteria. There are some tests 
that are invalid and others which have high validity and satisfactorily 
meet test criteria. 

2. Test construction. Not until the past two decades have scientifically 
constructed measurement and evaluation instruments emerged. Prior to 
this time instruments were constructed on an empirical basis. Test con- 
struction on a standardized basis is accomplished largely by research 
workers in colleges and universities and by graduate students meeting 
graduate degree requirements. An interest in this phase of education has 
been demonstrated and a number of test instruments have been pub- 
lished. 

Most of the tests constructed lack adequate norms. Sex and age are 
the common utilized factors, but there is a disregard for other important 
factors such as body build and physiological age. 

An increase in the amount of time allocated to the preparation of 
personnel is noted during the past few years. Most professional curricula 
include a course in measurement and evaluation. This course empha- 
sizes materials on statistics and test construction. 

Teacher-made tests are common in the measurement of knowledges. 
No attempt is made to determine the worth according to test criteria. 
Curricular content is the major requirement. 

Few tests have been developed specifically to measure recreation out- 
comes. 

The preparation of manuals containing all details in test administra- 
tion is not a common practice. 

3. Organization and administration of the program. Few well-organ- 
ized and administered programs of measurement and evaluation exist; 
a lack of knowledge is the chief barrier. Other factors are insufficient 
time, lack of facilities, lack of sufficient leadership, and lack of provi- 
sions for record keeping and analysis. The program of measurement and 
evaluation, according to objectives of health, physical, and recreation 
education, has not been established to fit the many varied institutional 
situations. 

4. Use of results. Little application is made of the results of measure- 
ment and evaluation, according to the potential value of results. Test 
results are applied as a measure of status, but little use is made for pur- 
poses of diagnosis, prognosis, educability, and classification. 

Follow-up is usually the most inadequate part of the institutional 
programs of measurement and evaluation. 


Programs 


Governing influences. Influences on the programs of health, physical, 
and recreation education are both favorable and unfavorable, with un- 
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favorable influences operating in most communities. Well-established 
programs are not the general rule. 

1. Legal. Most states have a legal requirement for physical education 
and for some phase of health education in the public schools. Most 
private schools and many social agencies also have an established legal 
structure for this program. This pertains largely to provisions for leader- 
ship and time. Programs of activities are usually a local prerogative. 

2. Economic. Financial support for all education is generally inade- 
quate. This, of course, includes health, physical, and recreation edu- 
cation. The athletic program is usually self-supporting, and in some 
communities it helps provide financial support for facilities and leadership 
for physical education and recreation. Funds are not usually available 
for desirable health programs. 

8. Geographic. The program of activ: 
graphic considerations. Climatic conditi 
natural environmental facilities. 

4. Facilities. In general, a lack of facilities for the programs of health, 
ation exists. In most communities gym- 
ailable, but the need still exists 
ogram tends to be developed 


ities is directly influenced by geo- 
ons influence programs to utilize 


physical, and recreation educ 
nasia, fields, and health clinics are av 
for more personnel and facilities. The pr 


according to available facilities. 
5. Public relations. Public relations activities are centered largely on 


athletic programs. Public support for health, physical, and recreation 
education is sometimes gained by exhibitions, demonstrations, and other 
forms of public display. Nevertheless, the public does not generally un- 
derstand the nature and purposes of these programs. 

6. Research. Some research activity is being conducted on the pro- 
Brams, primarily by graduate students. These studies deal with all as- 
pects of the programs, but due to the lack of resources for research do 
not gain sufficient depth and scope to make the results immediately 
useful. Some studies do exist, but are in university or college libraries, 


and are rarely published. 
7. Population. Sex differences 
recreation education programs. AE. 


are recognized in health, physical, and 
here is a movement to provide for 
Co-educational activities in the physical education and recreation pro- 
Brams in high schools and colleges. Differences are noted also in health 
teaching. Attempts are made to meet interests of people, but due to the 
lack of facilities and leadership this is usually not successfully accom- 
plished. 
8. Time. Time allowances in community public and private agencies 
are usually inadequate to gain the most thorough activity participation. 
llocated to physical education is too limited 


In the schools, the time à 
for full pupil development. Some individuals are greatly motivated and 
spend much time in the pursuit of their recreational hobbies. 
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Educative factors. Planning programs according to the potential values 
of activities and in terms of stated objectives is not a common practice. 
Many programs are planned on the basis of leadership interest in cer- 
tain activities, and according to available facilities. 

1. Selection of activities. A scientific basis does not exist for the selec- 
tion of activities in relation to individual and group needs and accord- 
ing to potential values of activities. Attempts are being made to plan 
the program on this basis, but it occurs in only a few instances and the 
scientific criteria are inadequate. Research on selection of activities needs 
to be established. Personal interests on the part of leadership are unfor- 
tunately the basis of selection in many institutions. 

2. Evaluation of activities. A scientific basis for the evaluation of 
health, physical, and recreation education activities does not exist. Score 
cards have been prepared to evaluate the total program of activities, and 
some criteria have been prepared for the evaluation of activities. These, 
however, need further development in order to yield a more adequate 
scientific basis. 

3. Adaptation of activities. Health, physical, and recreation education 
programs are normally planned according to leadership and facilities 
available, rather than according to needs of pupils at each level of de- 
velopment. Planning programs for various levels of development is a 
rare practice. 

Protective factors. Providing protection for the individual participat- 
ing in health, physical, and recreation education is common practice, 
although the quality of this protection varies from excellent to poor 
according to the quality of program planning. 

1. Examination. A medical examination is a requirement in most 
schools, but it is not always accomplished. In most instances, those who 
participate in athletics must have a medical examination, and medical 
examinations are usually given to those entering school for the first 
time. In some institutions the physical education leader and the class- 
room teachers administer screening tests. 

2. Classification. Classification for programs of health, physical, and 
recreation education is made according to sex and grade level, although 
the use of grade level classification is not always the practice. In some 
cases, tests are administered to determine the status or need of an indi- 
vidual for the activity being taught. The ability basis of classification 
is not a common practice and when used is generally inadequate. 

8. Safety procedures. The protection of the individual for safe partic- 
ipation has major emphasis in physical education and recreation pro- 
grams. This is common practice that is partially stimulated by the pos- 
sibility of liability. Such controls as time for participation, length of 
athletic schedules, time for conditioning, and safety regulations on equip- 
ment are some of the common safety measures. 
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4. Supervision. Most programs are under supervision. The quality of 
leadership, although usually poor, is improving due to better profes- 
sional preparation. The programs are under the supervision of profes- 
sionally educated personnel. 

5. First aid. First aid facilities are provided in most programs. The 
leader usually administers first aid under institutional and professional 
regulations regarding the scope of such practice. No attempt is made 
to encroach on the prerogatives of the physician. 

6. Legal. Many states have athletic benefit plans for medical aid. 
Teachers in some institutions have liability insurance. In some situations 
a legal basis is established for the scope of the program. 

7. Research and reports. These are generally kept on accidents and 
injuries. The details in connection with the accidents are, however, usu- 
ally inadequate. 

8. Healthful environment. The environment for participation is usu- 


ally acceptable. Good health practices in the gymnasium and in the 
re not always evident. The emphasis in mod- 


shower rooms, however, а 
h for the individual. 


ern construction is on healt 


Leadership 

Characteristics 

1. Physical. The leadership in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion, when compared with other teachers, is physically superior. The 
leaders are usually well skilled in activities. These qualifications are 
necessary since the day is long and the physical drain is heavy. For physi- 
cal educators, generally, the teaching day includes classes from 9:00 A.M. 
to 3:00 р.м. and two or three hours of coaching duties in the afternoon. 

'There is no uniformity in dress for teaching duties in physical educa- 
tion or recreation. In many instances the teacher retains street clothes 
in the gymnasium and on the athletic field, but effective teaching, in most 


cases, does not result. 

Many physical educators an 
tive positions when the physical 
increasing age. M 

2. Mental. Intellectual requirements for leadership in health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education have increased over the past few years. In 
physical education and recreation the day of the "muscle man" is over. 
Professional curriculums call for mastery of biology, sociology, English and 

onstitute the same basic requirements for 


other cultural courses, which c à 
all teachers. The work in the institutions also requires the physical and 


health education teacher to take his share of general school duties. In 
about half of the institutions the physical education or health teacher 
one or two academic subjects besides his physical 


d recreation leaders move into administra- 
strain of teaching becomes too great with 


has a requirement of 
or health education teaching. 
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3. Emotional. Most health, physical, and recreation education leaders 
possess emotional stability under conditions of stress found in teaching 
and coaching. In general they are self-controlled, enthusiastic, and sym- 
pathetic in their relationships with people. They work closely with 
students and other people with whom they have contact and generally 
hold people’s confidence. They usually have a high level of integrity. 

4. Social. A wide range of practice exists, but in most instances the 
social qualities of specialized area leaders are superior to other teachers. 
They have well-adjusted social attitudes, which enable them to interest 
their group favorably. They have, in general, an understanding of and 
enjoy relationships with people. In some instances this leadership is con- 
cerned with community problems, and they participate as citizens. Un- 
fortunately this is not a common practice, which may be due in part 
to a busy professional life. 

Classification of leadership 

1. Advisory. This classification of leadership consists of the school 
board, board of directors, board of trustees, and similar organizations. 
The members of these boards are citizens interested in contributing their 
efforts to the improvement of the educational program. It is usually 
their responsibility to represent the community and their fellow citizens, 
and approve, reject, or modify the proposed programs presented by pro- 
fessional leadership. In general, these boards have been favorable toward 
health, physical, and recreation education as evidenced by the rapid 
growth of specialized area programs. This leadership, although advisory, 
represents a final authority in many institutions. 

2. Administrative. Administrative leadership for health, physical, and 
recreation education ranges from the national (U.S. Office of Education, 
National Education Association, recreation agencies), state (state direc- 
tors, state recreation commissions), to local committees (institutional 
directors). The health, physical, and recreation education administrator 
is usually directly subordinate to the general administrator and works 
directly with him on policies pertaining to the programs. Democratic 
practice in the formulation of policies is on the increase, but autocratic 
methods are still found in numerous institutions. In evidence is a grow- 
ing acceptance of the attitude of the profession that the solution of 
problems by use of the democratic process is desirable. 

8. Supervisory. Supervisory leadership in health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education is not common, due to the fact that most institutions are 
too small to employ supervisors. The administrator may become the 
supervisor. In larger centers and institutions, the supervisor is generally 
assigned the task of helping other teachers or leaders carry out their 
jobs. This is particularly true in the elementary schools where the class- 
room teacher is responsible for health, physical, and recreation educa 
tion activities. 
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4. Instructive and leader. This includes both the professional leader 
and nonprofessional voluntary leader. The large number of professional 
leaders are teaching health, physical, and recreation education with only 
partial preparation and, as a result, teaching becomes inadequate and 
unsuccessful. In the larger communities the qualifications for leadership 
are usually high and leaders are free to concentrate on their duties, but 
this is not true in the smaller communities. 

Volunteer leadership is found in private institutions and in public in- 
stitutions, although it is not common in the latter. The use of student 
leadership in schools and colleges is increasing. These individuals help 
professional leadership in teaching, keeping records, aiding in supply 
rooms, and other routine matters. "This is considered desirable and is on 
the increase, but, in some cases, volunteer leaders are given responsibilities 
beyond their abilities and as a result the work is unsatisfactory. 

Professional leadership in health, physical, and recreation education 
also includes the physician, dentist, nurse, and therapist. (See Chapter 3.) 
These individuals assist in advising the leadership on the participation 
and the health status of the participants. ]n nearly all institutions they are 
part-time people. Civic-minded professional individuals in a community 


sometimes donate their time to these services. 
Procedures for accomplishing leadership functions 
1. Influencing factors. The inadequacy of the salaries for leaders in 


health, physical, and recreation education is recognized and makes the 
unity difficult. Community 


problem of financial adjustment to a comm 
pressures on leaders are sometimes adverse, resulting in unhappiness. 


Political pressures in some communities are exerted on the teacher for 
participation in community political affairs. Generally, community fac- 
tors, particularly in smaller communities, are directed more at the 
teachers than at any other social group- Through public relations, efforts 
are being made by professional associations to have the public consider 
the teacher as any other professional person in а community, but much 


work still remains to be done in this direction. 

2. Knowledge. Wide ranges of practice exist. A number of leaders, 
particularly in small communities, are working in health, physical, and 
recreation education without professional preparation. This is due in 
part to the lack of professional requirements for teaching the subject and 
in some instances to the necessity of teaching several subjects, and in part 
to the lack of interest of the school administrator, as well as the lack of 
state certification of health and recreation leadership. { 

Since standards for programs of health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion have not been fully established, there are often as many programs as 
there are leaders. These programs may range {тот a single activity to a 


balanced variety, and the methods of teaching or leading also vary with 


different leaders. The practices in these respects are hardly acceptable. 
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Administration 


Governing influences. Because of the great effect of the influencing 
factors on educational practices, administrators are constantly attempting 
to eliminate the unfavorable influences and encourage the favorable ones. 
In most communities the number of unfavorable influences exceed those 
that are favorable. 

1. Legal. The legal basis for education has been established in all states, 


but state regulations vary greatly. Thirty-seven states have enacted laws 


relative to physical education; of these, 33 have health and physical educa- 
tion mandatory in all, or parts of, the school systems, and 30 have 
established minimum time allotments. The 37 states having legislation 
represent 90 percent of the total population of the United States. 

In communities the responsibility for education rests with the local 
board of education and board membership is usually on an elective basis; 
therefore, the board of education represents the people in the community. 
State regulations must be met by local communities. 

2. Economic. Financial support for education is not adequate. Health, 
physical, and recreation education programs must be conducted on 
limited budgets. Lack of leadership and facilities for the conduct of the 
programs is the greatest obstacle to success. Changing economic conditions 
point toward increased financial support from the federal government as 
a means of equalizing educational opportunities among the various states. 
The cost of operating programs of education has increased greatly during 
the past few years. Building costs particularly have shown a marked 
increase. Some financing of physical education and recreation programs is 
done through the use of athletic program receipts to obtain better facil- 
ities and equipment. 

3. Plant and equipment. Administration of most programs has been 
limited because of the condition of, and lack of, equipment and facilities. 
There has been a lack of coordination among the architect, school 
administrator, and specialists in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion, and consequently plants have not always been constructed for the 
most effective and functional use. Standards are available for the construc- 
tion of plants as well as the purchase of facilities, but these standards 
are not normally used as guides by administrators when plans are made. 
There is increased use of the school buildings and facilities for after- 
school community adult education and recreation programs. Many leaders 
of the specialized areas serve these programs. Health education specialists 
often participate in the adult education programs. 

4. Personnel. There is a shortage of qualified administrative personnel. 
Poor salaries, in part, account for this shortage. In 41 states, administra- 
tive personnel, at the state level, have responsibility for physical and 
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health education in the public schools; they render services to local com- 
munities and try to improve programs. 

There are approximately 500 colleges offering work toward a bachelor's 
degree in health, physical, and recreation education, about 100 offering a 
master's degree, and about 20 a doctor's degree. In most cases, the courses 
offered are integrations of the three phases of specialized education. In 
some institutions, beginning at the junior college level, there are separate 
curricula for each of the three specialized areas. In most institutions 
admission requirements are well established. More teachers of physical 
education and health education are needed, as well as recreation leaders. 

5. Environment. Local newspapers, radio, churches, industry, and other 


agencies in the community exert a strong influence on the administrator. 
Some of these influences are desirable 


and represent community needs for 
health, physical, and recreation education. In most instances the adminis- 
trator is more school-minded than community-minded. 

6. Philosophy. The modern philosophies of education are beginning to 
alth, physical, and recreation education. 'This 
on the social outcomes of education, as 
tcomes. Knowledge and attitudes are also 
programs are conducted without any 


have their influence on he 
influence places unusual stress 
well as the organic and skill ou 
important. In the main, however, 


conscious philosophical basis or motivation. 
Organization. Most institutions having specialized area programs have 


an organized department with an administrator in charge, but in the 
smaller institutions the department often consists of only one person hav- 
ing all the responsibilities of the program. 

1. Objectives. Most departments have stated objectives, although, in 
Most instances, no attempt has been made to evaluate these in terms of 
modern educational philosophy. "The fulfillment of the objectives is only 
partial. Athletic programs are strong and occasionally | dominate the 
Specialized area programs. ћете is a trend to de-emphasize competitive 
athletics in favor of stronger physical education and intramural sports 
Programs. There is also а major emphasis on developing these programs 
for youth. 

2. Policies. Most schools have formulated policies regarding the health, 
physical, and recreation education program. These are usually approved 
by both public and private institutional administrative officers. In most 
cases no attempt is made to review these policies with other institutions or 
in terms of the current literature on standards for the administration of 


programs. i 
In general, policies are developed democratically by the departmental 
dministration still exists. Modern educa- 


faculty, although autocratic а uh 
tional philosophy has made progress and the emphasis is strongly opposed 


to autocracy. 
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3. Finance. In most instances, the financing of the department is 
similar to any other department in an institution, but it is still a practice 
in some institutions to finance athletic programs separately. In these situa- 
tions an athletic department is usually separate from the department of 
health, physical, and recreation education. It is common to find institu- 
tions with the financial structure too limited to develop acceptable 
programs. Most budgets are usually prepared by department administra- 
tors. 

4. Programs. In physical education the emphasis is on the athletic pro- 
gram, although the present attitude of educators is strong against such 
emphasis. In institutional programs, staff personnel engage in physical 
education activities ranging from no time to a provision up to 10 hours 
per week. These activities are usually organized into those required of 
the students, and those, such as intramurals and athletics, in which 
students participate voluntarily. Generally, sport activities constitute the 
major portion of the program. Selection of recreational activities is too 
often based on time and facilities available rather than on age, sex, and 
need requirements. Guides are available for the planning of the pro- 
grams of health, physical, and recreation education, but in many cases 
are not used. Health teaching time allotment varies from zero to five 
hours per week. Special programs are sponsored for the handicapped in 
many institutions and an attitude is found toward developing such 
programs. 

The programs are usually developed for the group, and individual 
consideration is not in general practice. 

5. Personnel. In the majority of institutions the programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education are a one-man affair. It is a common 
practice, however, to assign coaching duties and recreation responsibilities 
to academic personnel having had athletic experience as players. Health 
teaching duties are usually assigned to physical educators and to nurses. 
Sometimes science, social studies, and home economics teachers carry out 
health instruction. 

Management and supervision 

1. Budget. Budgets in large communities are prepared by a central 
office and reviewed by institutional personnel; in some cases they are pre- 
pared by the institution and reviewed by a central committee. In small 
communities the budget is usually determined by the president, superin- 
tendent, or officers having institutional responsibility to the board. 
Occasionally, the director of physical education prepares the budget 
representing his needs. 

2. Office management. In most institutions, the director of health, 
physical, and recreation education is an administrator. His responsibilities 
include the preparation of reports on departmental activities, selection 
and assignment of personnel, conduct of programs of health, physical, and 
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recreation education, attendance at public meetings, and conduct of 
public relations programs, as well as other duties related to program 
administration. These duties are usually too numerous; thus the quality 
of work suffers. 

3. Supervision. Due to the numerous duties, supervision of the program 
is usually neglected. In some communities special supervisors are em- 
ployed to help teachers and leaders improve the programs, but, at times, 
the teachers and leaders resent practices employed by supervisors. 

4. Maintenance. Maintenance personnel are employed in all institu- 
tions, but in most this staff is too limited. This is particularly true in 
physical education and recreation. because of the many maintenance 
duties involved in the care of fields and gymnasia. 

Coordination. Directors of health, physical, and recreation education 
at the local, district or state, and federal levels are attempting to coor- 
dinate programs in various institutions to encourage optional utilization 
of programs, facilities, and equipment, for the benefit of the entire popu- 
lation. In this respect practices are far from adequate. Coordination 

Е the duties of the administrator. This 


within institutions is also part o 
coordination includes programs, facilities, and, particularly, personnel. 


History and Trends 

Primitive Man 

l. Factors influencing professional ac 
influencing factors were largely religious, 


gious and geographic influences were strong. 
2. Forms of professional activity. Activity was centered in the family 


and tribe. К m. 
3. Professional contributions. These were largely social contributions 
to the improvement of family and tribal living. 
Biblical Period (2000 в.с. to 600 в.с.) A 1 
1. Factors influencing professional activity. 'These factors were pri- 
marily religious, economic, and geographic. Activity concerned with 


Physical survival was stressed. 
2. Forms of professional activi 


€xcept that found in the family. А | | 
3. Professional contributions. Religious leaders discouraged physical 


and recreational activities. Some sports Were developed, including swim- 
ming, hunting, and wrestling. Music, dancing, and games were the domi- 
nant recreational activities. Early sanitary codes emphasized desirable 


health behavior. 


Grecian Period (600 B.C. to 90 A.D.) E - } 
1. Factors influencing professional activity. Military influences were 


Strong. Major emphasis was on the care of youth from ages 6 to 18. 
2. Forms of professional activity. Preparation was for military duties 


tivity. During this early period 
geographic, and economic. Reli- 


ty. There was no organized activity 
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and gymnastic activity and camps were part of the program. Physical 
activities stressed survival of the individual. 

3. Professional contributions. Тће "sound body" concept was in evi- 
dence. Harmonious development of the body was a military prerequisite. 
Recreation was centered around religious festivals. 

Roman Period (90 A.D. to 1300) 

l. Factors influencing professional activity. Military influences were 
strong and education was conducted in homes and military camps. 
Health measures were largely of governmental origin. 

2. Forms of professional activity. There were some organized programs 
of health and physical activities, usually conducted by military leaders. 
Professional entertainers made some contribution to recreation through 
their performances to large groups of people in urban areas. 

3. Professional contributions. Body building was emphasized as prep- 
aration for war. Gymnastics and dancing developed during this period. 
Schools included physical activities as part of military training. 

Middle Ages (600 to 1600) 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. These factors were mainly 
monastic regulations and restrictions. A scholastic emphasis was noted 
in this period. 

2. Forms of professional activity. The monastic regulations required 
manual labor, and physical activity was in preparation for knighthood. 

3. Professional contributions. 'T'here was continued practice on prepara- 
tion for war and military activities. Scholastic influences reduced the 
importance of physical activities. Development of mind and spirit was all 
important. Asceticism was a dominant force and it encouraged body 
mutilation for the good of the soul. 

Renaissance апа Reformation 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. The religious and economic 
influences were strong. 

2. Forms of professional activity. The court school included physical 
exercise—swimming, boxing, fencing, riding, and dancing. Тће health 
importance of physical training was emphasized and the value of hygiene 
and exercise was stressed along with mental and moral training. Recrea- 
tion and health were recognized as essential for normal growth and 
development. 

3. Professional contributions. There was a gradual revival of interest 
in education, with health education included as an essential part. Games 
and athletic contests were organized. Outdoor life was considered im- 
portant in physical, mental, and moral development. 

Colonization (1620-1790) 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. Geographic, climatic, and 
religious influences were strong. Generally, amusements were forbidden, 


| 
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particularly on the Sabbath. Play concept was not tolerated. Rigid sani- 
tary laws were observed by the Puritans. 

2. Forms of professional activity. Old world school practices had in- 
fluence on programs of education. Public schools, as well as parochial, 
were established. Little physical activity was included in organized form, 
although traditional games were played. Medical practice was rudi- 
mentary and unscientific. 

3. Professional contributions. Manual labor necessary to provide the 
needs of life dominated this period. Cultures of mother countries were 
influential, and there was little contribution to physical programs. 
Recreation was conducted within the family unit, and health concepts 
were influenced by old world practices. 

National Period. (1790-1860) 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. Religious, economic, and 
geographic factors had strong influences on health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education. 

„2. Forms of professiona 
time. School programs of at 


1 activity. Drill and discipline prevailed at this 
hletics were conducted by students and gym- 
nastics were included for both boys and girls. Outdoor recreation games 
gained prominence. Medicine assumed a new, professional outlook. 

3. Professional contributions. Establishment of health, physical, and 
recreation programs in schools and military academies took place in this 
period. The Jahn system of gymnastics was introduced, and the physical 
program was reorganized as part of the school program. During this time 
the first YMCA was established. The training of nurses and the inclusion 
of anatomy and physiology in school curriculums were emphasized. 

Immigration Period (1860-1900) ч 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. Land-grant colleges were 
established, and in order to get land as an endowment, military instruc- 
tion had to be included in the program. Military, religious and economic 
influences were strong. Ohio passed the first state law prescribing physical 
training. Organized summer camping was started, and state-wide pro- 
grams in health teaching were inaugurated. Public recreation was first 
begun in the Sand Gardens of Boston in 1885. и у 

2. Forms of professional activity. Drills were in common practice, and 
gymnastic activities usually constituted the program of activities. Sports 
and athletics were also included and began to be more completely de- 
veloped. Golf, archery; baseball, roller skating, and croquet were intro- 
duced as recreation. Playground activities for children were started. 

The influence of professional activities Was beginning to be felt as 
new organizations developed and colleges introduced courses in the spe- 
Cial areas. Increased emphasis on physical education and health was 
brought about because of the Jack of man-power for military service. 
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3. Professional contributions. The first college department of physical 
education was established at Amherst and the intercollegiate association 
of Amateur Athletics of America was organized. Gymnasiums were con- 
structed, and the American Physical Education Association and the 
Amateur Athletic Union were organized. The first physical training pro- 
gram in the public schools was also begun in Kansas City. Gymnastic 
societies were active in many cities. Physical training was generally ac- 
cepted by the churches, and this had a tremendous influence upon the 
promotion of personal health. 

1900-1918 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. Legislative influences were 
prominent, since most states passed laws requiring physical training in 
the public schools. Military influences also existed. The federal govern- 
ment increased participation in health activities. Geographic and eco- 
nomic influences also played a part in the development of educational 
programs. There began to be greater emphasis on recreation at the 
community level. 

2. Forms of professional activity. Physical training and athletics were 
fast becoming a part of educational programs. These included gymnas- 
tics, dancing, military drill and marching, and sports. Guides for health 
teaching were introduced and more recreational services were established. 

8. Professional contributions. Emphasis in physical training was placed 
on physical fitness. The Intercollegiate Athletic Association was estab- 
lished, and dancing and folk dancing movements developed. Draft sta- 
tistics showed the physical unfitness of American men and influenced state 
legislatures to demand more emphasis on physical education and health 
instruction in the schools. Recreation programs increased in suburban 
areas. 

1918-1930 

l. Factors influencing professional activity. Governmental, military, 
and economic influences were among the most prominent during this 
period. 

2. Forms of professional activity. The gymnastic and athletic programs 
were the most common in schools and other agencies. Physical fitness 
emphasis was the most prominent in health, physical, and recreation 
education programs. Nationwide emphasis was given to child develop- 
ment and health. Recreation emphasis was on children's programs. 

8. Professional contributions. The American people developed athletic 
and play interests more strongly. People had more leisure time, and 
professional organizations prepared them to use it constructively. 

1930-1940 

l. Factors influencing professional activity. Governmental and eco- 
nomic influences were very strong during this period. It was a period 
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of economic depression and the federal government gave financial sup- 
port to communities and their educational programs. 

2. Forms of professional activities. Emphasis was given to education 
and recreation for carry-over values. À strong program of sports activi- 
ties was started in this period, with a decrease in emphasis on gymnastics 
and greater emphasis on recreation programs. Professional preparation 
for physical and health education leadership became part of college cur- 
ricula. Certification requirements were established in many states. Emer- 
gency programs such as PWA, WPA, and NYA stimulated the acquisition 
of recreation facilities, particularly state parks. 

3. Professional contributions. Preparation of leaders for health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education received emphasis, and there was a devel- 
opment of balanced programs that took into consideration individual 
needs. The relationship between health, physical, and recreation pro- 
Brams was strengthened. Governmentsponsored programs of physical 
education and recreation took place. 

1940-1950 

1. Factors influencing professional activity. The Selective Service law 
Was passed. It exerted strong military influences on health, physical, 
and recreation education. Armed services physical training and recrea- 
tion programs had direct influences on school and community programs. 
Legislation was passed for physical education and health examination 
requirements in the schools. Economic influences were favorable for 
Program development. у 

2. Forms of professional activity. Physical fitness programs were heavily 
Stressed. Postwar programs placed heavy stress on sports, athletics, rec- 
reation facility expansion, and health education. Public recreation be- 
came more important. 

3. Professional contributions. Greatly increased numbers of personnel 
in health, physical, and recreation education developed in the armed 
Services and following the war. Athletic competitive programs were at 
their peak. Research in the specialized areas took a prominent place 
along with other educational programs. There was an increased interest 
by the Federal Government in education and recreation, Intramural 


programs received greater emphasis. 


Trends in health, physical, and recreation education | | 
1. There is evident an increased use of audio-visual aids for instruc- 


tional purposes. 

2. An increase in tea 
leaders is observed. 
. 9. The number of plants for us 
Increased. 

4. Emphasis is on the hiring of ac 


chers' salaries and the number of teachers and 
e in specialized area education has 


ademic teachers who can coach one 
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or more sports in order to relieve teachers of physical education so that 
they can devote more time to the required and intramural programs. 

5. There are attempts at coordination of the health education pro- 
gram with physical education and with the school program in general. 

6. Co-recreation activities as part of the intramural and club programs 
are being emphasized. 

7. Recreation is beginning to receive greater recognition. Certifica- 
tion of leaders has gained ground. Professional curriculums for training 
leaders are being initiated by numerous universities and colleges. 

8. Through the establishment of special programs, provisions are 
being made for the atypical individual. 

9. Legislation has increased the time requirements for health, physical, 
and recreation education in public schools. 

10. The development of camping programs as part of a 12 month 
program of education is being emphasized. 

11. An increased emphasis in the athletic program as an integral part 
of institutional life is being observed. 

12. There is a development of a more balanced program of teacher 
education. Emphasis is on liberal-cultural, and professional education. 

13. The number of programs for teacher preparation has increased 
and these programs are included in a majority of college and university 
courses. These are numerous at the undergraduate level although develop- 
ment is also at the graduate level. 

14. There is an increased emphasis on leisure time values of physical 
education and recreation as a social activity. 

15. There is a trend toward planning the recreation program to fit 
all groups. 

16. A movement toward federal subsidization of school health services 
is apparent. 

17. There is a greater stress being placed on minor sports as recrea- 
tion. 

18. State governments are providing more facilities for recreational 
activities. 

19. Industry is giving more financial support to recreation and health 
programs. 

20. States are beginning to establish separate administration groups 
in the form of commissions to handle recreation programs. 


Professions 


Governing influences 

1. Economic. Teachers’ salaries have increased but do not equal the 
rise in cost of living. The cost of plants, equipment, and materials has 
risen considerably during the past few years, and the increase is so great 
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that many schools are having financial difficulties. Contributions to pri- 
vate schools have decreased. 

Education is now looking to the federal government for financial help. 
Federal assistance for veterans helped many schools by increasing enroll- 
ment. Additional federal aid may be given directly to states for student 
Scholarships and other educational uses. 

The low salary scale has discouraged students from choosing educa- 
tion as a profession. A decreased enrollment in the teachers' colleges has 
been noted during the past few years and a shortage of elementary 
teachers exists. 

2. Philosophy. Education is charged with the responsibility of pre- 
paring children for world citizenship and peace. This responsibility has 
not been discharged very effectively in the past, but a trend is in evi- 
dence to make education more meaningful in a community. A concern 
about democracy and its operation is also beginning to take root in the 
Schools. 

8. Legislation. The profession is influenced both positively and nega- 
tively by legislation. Teachers are protected by tenure legislation in some 
States and communities, and teacher certification is found in all states 
but varies in effectiveness. The need exists for federal legislation that 
Will help the poorer states improve educational programs. 


4. Political. Political pressures can be both favorable and unfavorable. 
f education has become the victim of 


the commissioner is appointed by the 
e communities have become 


In many states the department о 
Political spoils, particularly when the 
State governor. Boards of education im som 


Political activity groups. 
5. Military. X ga military influence has been exerted on the pro- 


lession. For the first time in history, physical education, health educa- 
tion, and recreation personnel have been given professional duties in the 
Military services. Programs conducted by the military are duplicated, 
during wartime, by community institutions. Educational programs are 
Modified to prepare individuals for military service. Md y 

6. Cultural. Special emphasis is now placed on the е imination of in- 
tolerance and fostering inter-cultural relationships. ће varied cultural 
backgrounds of people in a community are beginning to be considered 
When educational programs are planned. | 

7. Technological. Developments 1 transportation and communica- 
tions, particularly in radio and television, have had marked influence 


On education. Athletic programs, for example, have become more a part 


9f American life. 
8. Religious. Religious influe 
Physica] education. Recreationa 
urches are examples that demonstrate 


nces are favorable to the purposes of 
] programs and athletic leagues in 
this relationship. Certain reli- 
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gious groups desire to influence the content in health teaching, health 
education, and recreation. 

Professional organization 

1. Standards. The objectives of health, physical and recreation educa- 
tion, and of the profession, are standardized. Some leaders place greater 
emphasis on certain objectives. They are often stated in a different man- 
ner, but are basically the same. 

The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, a division of the National Education Association, is the official 
organization of these professions. It serves the profession as a central 
record agency and disseminates information through publications. It 
also promotes legislation and establishes policy. 

The American Public Health Association and the American School 
Health Association also service health education personnel. 

There is no established professional code of ethics. Professional con- 
duct is developed in local communities by interaction of the teachers 
and leaders with social and professional groups. Certain ethics are ac- 
cepted by professional members as unwritten regulations. 

Many professional committees are at work on the preparation of stand- 
ards as they pertain to all phases of the programs of health, physical, 
and recreation education. Some outstanding work has been done on 
facilities, curriculum, personnel, and training. 

Recreation is organized under two professional groups, the American 
Recreation Society, a professional leaders group, and the National Rec- 
reation Association, a service organization founded by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

2. Public relations. Public relations activity occurs at the federal, state 
and local levels. Special programs such as exhibitions, conferences, circuses, 
and athletic contests are presented for the public. Most of these activities 
have a favorable influence on the specialized area programs. 

3. Influences. Numerous professional conferences are held at the na- 
tional, state and local levels and are well attended by professional per- 
sonnel. Programs include all phases of health, physical, and recreation 
education with the purpose of improving these activities. Elected officers 
serve these organizations. 

4. Research. Research activity is usually conducted by graduate stu- 
dents under supervision. Some research is conducted by university facul- 
ties, and several institutions have established research laboratories. 

5. Programs. The programs of specialized area education are steadily 
improving due to better personnel, facilities, and working conditions. 
Much, of course, needs to be accomplished to reach the desired profes- 
sional standards. 

Professional preparation 

1. Recruitment. There has been little organized recruitment of mem- 
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bers for the teaching profession. During the last few years some effort 
has been made to encourage qualified individuals to select teaching as 
a profession. Many promising persons avoid the profession because of 
low salaries, lack of prestige, and undesirable working conditions. Pro- 
fessional institutions have programs of recruitment and in most instances 
have standards for admission. 

2. Selection. No successful standards for the selection of teachers have 
as yet been established. Research has gone only a little beyond institu- 
tional committee discussions. In general, educators want intelligent, so- 
cially well-adjusted individuals as prospective teachers. The instruments 
used for selection, however, are inadequate. 

3. Preservice education. The trend is toward a five year program lead- 
ing to a master's degree before teaching certification can be obtained. The 
curriculum includes about 40 percent general cultural content, about 15 
percent professional educational content, and about 45 percent physical 
education content. This proportion is also true for programs in health 
ог recreation education. 

Standards for the program of professional preparation vary greatly in 
quality. In some instances one staff member conducts the full program. 
This is grossly inadequate, but no professional standards have as yet 
been established to eliminate such practices. 

Masters’ and doctorate programs are being conducted; the former in 
about 100 institutions, the latter in about 20. These also vary greatly 
in quality. Common degrees are doctor of philosophy, doctor of educa- 
tion, and the special degrees of doctor of recreation and doctor of physi- 
cal education. Generally, special degrees are not favorably accepted. In- 
clusion of one or two minors in academic subjects is common practice 
since many jobs require prospective candidates to teach two or more 
areas, 


4. In-service education. In the larger con 
ence is common. Extension courses and spe 


nmunities in-service experi- 
cial institutes are parts of 
In-service programs. à ө А 
5. Certifications. Most states have teacher certification regulations, but 
many are inadequate, and no two states are alike in their standards; Some 
states have only a general certification with no standards for special sub- 
Jects such as health, physical, or recreation education. р 5 
6. Accreditation. General accreditation is the practice. If a university 
meets the standards of an accrediting agency, such accreditation is ap- 
plied to all programs. This practice has been found unsatisfactory, par- 
ticularly as evidenced by professional preparation programis: in health, 
Physical, and recreation education. Accrediting agencies are at the state, 


regional, and national levels; the trend is toward the elimination of 
, n Я 
mittees are now at work with the American As- 


National agencies. Сот 2 800 е 
Sociation for Colleges of Teacher Education establishing accreditation 


Tequirements. 
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Responsibilities 

1. Internal. There is no one established set of standards for the re- 
sponsibilities of a professional health educator, physical educator, or 
recreation leader; therefore these standards vary with the institution and 
the community. Personal activities are restricted in many communities, 
and certain duties (о the community are generally expected of the 
teacher. 

9. External. These duties go beyond the normal professional duties 
and include those of a citizen. Much is expected of the teacher. In most 
cases the teachers assume the responsibilities of a citizen and participate 
actively in community life. 


CHAPTER Ó 


Major Problems— Problems Needing 


Solution 


Бич. dran TR m UTEM E 


The most valid test of an individual's knowledge and understanding 
of education is his ability to state the problems that exist therein. This 
is true in all phases of educational specialization; one's knowledge and 
understanding of health, physical, and recreation education is, there- 
fore, the basis for the identification of problems that need to be solved 
before professional work may be conducted in an effective manner. It is 
necessary to understand how these activities contribute to the individual 
and to society. 

Viewing any special phases of education according to the problems is 
а fundamental part of one's education. Such education represents the 
basic preparation needed in order to become an effective teacher, leader, 
or administrator. Since a standard solution is seldom applicable, educa- 
tors must be able to recognize à problem and find a valid solution. This 
is the fundamental philosophy underlying this book, and it accounts for 
the inclusion of problem courses in all professional curricula. 

Problems cannot be identified and the nature of the problem estab- 
lished unless a scientific basis or framework is constructed that can guide 
an individual's judgment. This is true whether statements are based on 
€xperience or whether the problems are identified by a systematic analy- 
sis, or on a theoretical level. In both instances the fundamental frame- 
Work and steps to be followed are the same. A. suggested approach is 


outlined as follows: : 
What are the functions of the profession О 


Physical, and recreation education? À 
Unless one knows and understands what duties are to be performed 


in these special fields, the starting point for problem identification is 

missing. Such analysis is based on a philosophy that maintains the prob- 

lems in the field are those that are found in the conduct of the activities 

Characteristic of the profession. The more detailed the description of the 

functions or duties, the more specific the statement of problem becomes. 
141 


r duties constituting health, 
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Chapter 3 presented the functions of health, physical, and recreation 
education in nine divisional categories. These divisions are considered 
fairly complete for all duties in these three fields. The sub-divisions of 
the nine major categories are normally complete to the second or third 
order of the function. One may continue the sub-divisions to include all 
duties, regardless of their magnitude, but the statements of functions 
contained in Chapter 3 are developed sufficiently to serve as the basis 
for the identification of the major problems that exist within each func- 
tion. Duties that fall into the third or fourth sub-divisions are not con- 
sidered to be major problems confronting the professions. The philoso- 
phy of problem solving is one also of beginning with the major or more 
basic problems, since the nature of the minor problems is not deter- 
mined until the major problems are solved. Also, this philosophy yields 
a greater contribution to the development and improvement of the pro- 
fession. 

How should the functions of health, physical, and. recreation. educa- 
tion be performed? 

In problem identification it is not only necessary to know and under- 
stand what the functions or duties are, but also how these duties should 
be performed according to the best educational standards. The standard 
will determine the nature of the problem. Тће higher the educational 
standards, the greater the magnitude of the problem. When standards 
are established, it is important for planners to consider the possibility 
of realizing these standards; they should be within reach. 

Statements on how the functions of a profession should be performed 
must start with generalized statements (principles) that point to the 
direction the functions should take. These principles may be further 
defined in terms of quantitative statements which indicate “how much” 
ought to be achieved in each function or duty. They then become stand- 
ards. Statements of principles have been presented in Chapter 4. These 
statements will serve as one reference (the upper level) when the stu- 
dent is engaged in the identification. 

In most instances the statements are in terms of principles and not 
standards. It is not deemed desirable to present standards without con- 
siderable study. Furthermore, standards are not always applicable to all 
situations, and therefore cannot always be generally constructed. 

This book is designed for a general and full consideration of these 
fields. For further development, reference should be made to the writ- 
ings in the field for information on desirable standards for each princi- 
ple and for each application. Those standards may be arbitrary, or based 
on fact, and in some instances constructed to apply only to a particular 
institution. 


The principles presented (Chapter 4) are supported by as much evi- 
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dence as is available. These principles are considered to be desirable 
directions for the conduct of professional activity. They are generally 
applicable, regardless of the local setting. 

How ате the functions of health, physical, and recreation education 
performed in practice? 

The final test of the strength of a professional field of activity is how 
effective it is in practice. For example, to what extent do health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education contribute to the development, survival, 
and adjustment of the individual and society? Do they serve to the limits 
of their potentialities and standards, or do they strike at a lower refer- 
ence point (the principles serve as the upper level)? Knowing the duties 
or functions, that is, knowing what should be the performance of duties, 
and knowing what is the current practice (the lower level) in the per- 
formance of duties, constitutes the minimum information needed for the 
identification of any problem. This will also reflect the nature and mag- 
nitude of the problems. 

If it is found that the practice meets the principle or standard, a prob- 
lem does not exist. If, however, the practice does not measure up to the 
Principle, the problem exists in whatever magnitude is indicated by the 
Standard. In instances where practices are expressed in quantitative 
terms as well as the standard, the size of the problem may also be ex- 
Pressed quantitatively. For example, if it is found that time allotted for 
physical education in the public secondary schools ranges from none to 
five periods per week, with an average of two periods per week, and if 
the standard is five periods per week, the difference expresses the size 
of the problem. The frequency of practice will further define the quan- 


titative nature of the problem. у | { | 

The practices in health, physical, and recreation education, which will 
Serve as a reference for the presentation of the problems in this chapter, 
have been presented in Chapter 5. These practices are presented as illus- 
trative practices, principally to establish the procedure. In like manner 
the problems which are presented in this chapter are for illustrative 
Purpose, and although these problems now exist and are considered to 
be the major problems, they will eventually be solved, and new prob- 
lems will no doubt appear. In both instances (practices and problems) 
the statements are considered to be situations that are now found in 
these fields, е | 

In what way may problems in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
lion be stated so that they are valid in nature and magnitude? à. 

As indicated previously, the most enlightening educational activity is 
the presentation of statements of problems that represent the problem 
exactly as it exists. In graduate seminars long debates are often waged 
9n disagreements that are found when a problem is defined. Not only 
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is it essential that a proper frame of reference be used (steps 1, 2, and 
3), but it is essential to use words or phrases that are descriptive of the 
nature and the magnitude of the problem. 

The nature of the problem is expressed by the use of the terms what, 
why, how, when, and where. In some instances, these descriptions are 
sufficient since knowledge about the magnitude of the problem may not 
be necessary. However, in other instances the magnitude of the problem 
must be indicated and, therefore, tools of presentation are needed. These 
tools are presented in this chapter. 

The nature of a problem is described and presented by use of the 
following terminology: 

“What” problems. This indicates that the composition of the phenome- 
non is not known. E.g. What are the elements of a testing program? 
Knowledge in this case is desired on “what to test.” 

“Why” problems. This indicates that the reason for the phenomenon 
is not known. E.g., Why is it necessary to include measures of muscular 
strength in a measurement program if skill tests are also administered? 
Knowledge is desired, in this problem, on what additional information 
is gained by strength tests in the presence of skill tests. 

“How” problems. This indicates that the procedures on the conduct 
of the phenomenon is unknown. E.g., How should a measurements pro- 
gram be conducted in a secondary school for boys? Knowledge is de- 
sired, in this example, on the organization and conduct of the measure- 
ment program. 

“When” problems. This indicates that the time for the phenomenon 
is unknown. E.g., When should emphasis on the physical education pro- 
gram be placed on organic development? Knowledge is desired on rela- 
tive emphasis of activities that yield organic outcomes. Should this come 
early in the public school program or during the latter stages? 

“Where” problems. This indicates that the place for the phenomenon 
is unknown. E.g., Where should recreation facilities be located in a com- 
munity? This problem concerns location—should facilities be developed 
in congested areas where space is small, or at a distance from the popula- 
tion where space is plentiful? 

It is recognized that problems may be developed in a valid manner 
by one or a combination of descriptive terms. Whatever the nature, 
words must be selected to yield an adequate description. For example; 
what are the elements of a measurement problem, and how may they 
be applied in a public school program of physical education? 

It is sometimes necessary, for a complete description of a problem, to 
indicate along with the nature, the magnitude, or the problem described 
in quantitative terms. In this connection the fundamental concepts de- 
scriptive of amount are applied. Quantitative concepts may also be used 
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in connection with terms expressing the nature (qualitative) of the 
problem. In fact, many problems are both qualitative, and quantitative, 
hence data are needed to conduct the problem-solving activities on a 
valid basis. 

The quantitative terms used to describe problems in education may 
be classified as absolute and relative. The absolute terms of quantita- 
tive description are made without any reference to other items. Relative 
terms are those descriptive on a comparative basis. 

Absolute quantitative description. Number, size, force, reaction, heat, 
light, weight, volume, time, mass, distance, and space, are related terms. 

Many of the problems in health, physical, and recreation education 
are quantitative. The nature of the quantity, however, will differ. In 
some problems the quantity is number (e.g. How many shots in basket- 
ballare made from a certain place on the floor?), size (e.g., What body 
Structure 1s most highly related to success in the pole vault?) and force 
(e.g., What is the rate of human reaction?). Any term that is descriptive 
of amount represents the potential vocabulary for quantitative problem 
description. 

Relative quantitative descriplion. Description on a comparative basis. 

1. Percentage. The description is made according to the proportion 
of an item in terms of a whole. E.g, What percentage of the time for 
the health education program should be spent on measurement and 
evaluation? à 

2. Range. The description is made according to the highest and lowest 
value. E.g., What are the fastest and slowest times in running 100 yards 
in Olympic competition? x 

3. Central tendency. The description of items is in terms of averages. 
E.g., What is the average loss of time in industry due to illness? — 

4. Variability. The description of items is in terms of dispersion, or 
Spreading about a given point, or in terms of each other. Eg. What 
Variability within a group in basketball skill abilities makes it necessary 
to subdivide the group for effective instruction? р 

5. Distribution. The description is made according to the nature of 
the massing or frequencies of data. E.g., What are the comparative differ- 
ences of the distribution of chinning scores for junior and senior high 


Schoo] boys? 
6. Relationships. The descri i 
What is the correlation (or quant 


Jump and leg power? s 1 
7. Prediction. The description in quantitative terms is made accord- 


ing to what information may be gained, given some data about a phe- 
nomenon. E.g., What is the predictive value of measures of muscular 


strength for tennis and football playing ability? 


ption is made by correlating items. E.g. 
tative relationship) between the broad 
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8. Causal. Тће quantitative description is made by establishing cause- 
effect relationship. E.g., What are the quantitative values for the various 
causes of staleness in sports? 

9. Factors. 'The quantitative description is made by establishing the 
factors which constitute a phenomenon. E.g., What are the factors, and 
their relative importance, that constitute playing ability in basketball? 

10. Probability. 'The quantitative description is presented in terms 
of usefulness of the data in future events. E.g, What is the possible 
value of mdividual ability in the basic elements of motor ability and 
eventual success in baseball? 

'The description of a problem in many instances involves the use of 
both qualitative and quantitative terminology. The illustration (Figure 
4) demonstrates that all combinations are possible when problems in 
health, physical, and recreation education are to be described. The com- 
bination or single descriptive term used will be determined by the 
problem that exists, and that is to be described so that research methods 
will be applied according to the exact nature of the problem. A physi- 
cian making an incorrect diagnosis is comparable to an educator making 
an incorrect identification and description of a problem that exists. This 


step is probably the most fundamental one in the successive steps of 
problem solving. 


Description of the Nature 


Description of the Magnitude 
of Problems 


of Problems 


1. “What” problems 1. Absolute: number, size, dis- 


tances, etc. 
2. Relative 
. Percentage 
. Range 
Central tendency 
. Variability 
Distribution 
Relationship 
. Prediction 
. Causal 
Factors 
j. Probability 


FIGURE 4° Terminology Relationships on the Description of the Nature and Magnitude 
of Problems. 


2. “Why” problems — 


3. “How” problems 
4. “When” problems 


5. “Where” problems 


‘Sora тољо с» 


Illustration of Some Current Problems in Health, 
Physical, and Recreation Education 


Workers in health, physical, and recreation education must perform 
various tasks, in whole or in part, in order to accomplish the purposes 
or objectives. These tasks and their relationships with professional prin- 
ciples and standards determine the problems that face professional 
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workers. The classification of problems is made in terms of the func- 
tions which workers must perform (Chapter 3). These are: establish 
directions (Interpretations) (Objectives); find sponsorship and a place 
of operations (Community Organizations and Auspices; understand 
people (People—Status, Educability, and Capacity); conduct activities 
(Programs); lead individuals and groups (Leadership); establish facili- 
ties, time, etc. (Administration); prepare records and interpret (History 
and Trends); and determine standards (Professions). Figure 4 represents 
a guide for expressing the problem that exists, after, of course, a com- 
parison is made between the functions (Chapter 3), the current practices 
(Chapter 5), and the operational principles (Chapter 4). 

The terminology most appropriate will be determined by this com- 
parison. An illustration of the use of both quantitative and qualitative 
terminology is contained in Figure 5, using as an example the function 
of selecting activities for physical education. Figures 4 and 5 should 
serve as a framework for each phase of professional activity, in order 
that the exact nature and magnitude of the problems may be established. 
The existing problems, presented in the following sections, follow this 


form of reference. 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL, AND RECREATION 
EDUCATION PROBLEMS 


Interpretations 


What philosophy or combination of ph 
general education and its components, health, physical, and recreation 
may prepare individuals for con- 
which describe contempo- 


ilosophies should serve to direct 


education, in order that education 


temporary life? How may the philosophies, 
rary life, be translated into educational philosophy and health, physical, 


and recreation education philosophy, in order that subsequent proce- 
dures may yield an optimum contribution to this end? 

General education. What educational philosophies are most highly 
Correlated with the problems of contemporary life, and how may these 
Philosophies be established as the directing forces of American educa- 
tion? How may these philosophies be translated into objectives for 
American education» How may the objectives for American education 

€ interpreted by social organizations in order that their unique con- 
tributions may be preserved and optimum contributions made to the 
куйа and society? For example, what are on re-directions ке 
ог the Y in order to contribute optimally to contemporary life? 

What ee is needed about individual status, ability, educa- 
er that educational programs may be effec- 
how may educational programs be planned 
red for living in a society and 


ility, and capacity in ord 
tively planned? What and 
11 order that individuals may be prepa 
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fluences 


f. Development 


g. Differences 
h. Interest 
i. etc 

2. Evaluation 

3. Adaptation 


a. Objectives 
C. Protective 


Functions* 
(Chapter 3) 
I. Interpretations 
V. Programs 
A. Governing in 
B. Educative 
1. Selection 
b. Variety 
c. Motivation 
d. Validity 
e. Growth 
VI. Leadership 
IX. Professions 
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FIGURE 5. The Framework for Problem Identification (Illustration of Procedures for the Identification of the Nature and Magnitude of Problems) 
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* The illustration is on the programs function in physical education (selection of activities). This procedure illustrates the steps needed in order to successfully identify the nature and 


the magnitude of the problems which hinder СЕ РШ educational operations. 
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prepared to make the most effective contribution to the solution of the 
problems of society? What leadership is needed and how may these 
leaders be selected and interested in education as a service to humanity? 
What educational programs are needed for the most valid preparation 
for the solution of problems of the individual and society? How may 
leaders be united into a professional organization in order that profes- 
sional practice may be improved as well as the conditions of the pro- 
fession for most effective work? 

What are the interpretations and implications of history and trends 
in education for contemporary educational activity? How may admin- 
istrators be prepared so that they may perform their tasks on planned 
educational programs for optimum results according to contemporary 
individual and societal problems? 

Health, physical, and recreation. education. What is the nature of 
health, physical, and recreation education according to modern goals 
of education, and how may these special programs of education become 
an integral part of the program of general education and thereby con- 
tribute to its goals? 

l. Interpretations. What philosophical basis should be established for 
health, physical, and recreation education in light of contemporary life, 
and how may this philosophy or these philosophies be made a directing 
force for programs of specialized education? 

2. Objectives. How may the objectives of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education be re-defined or re-directed in light of modern educa- 
tional philosophy and contemporary life? 

3. Community organizations and auspices. How may the various com- 
munity agencies conducting programs of health, physical, and recreation 
education be coordinated in order that an optimum effort may be 
exerted for the solution of the community problems? 

4. People—status, educability and capacity. What are the characteris- 
tics which need to be known about the individual and society, accord- 
ing to contemporary educational philosophy, and how may these char- 
acteristics be measured? 

5. Programs. What re-directions are needed for the programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education in order that optimum contributions 
may be made to the contemporary goals of specialized education? 

6. Leadership. What are the qualifications for leadership in health, 
physical, and recreation education according to contemporary philosophy? 

7. Administration. What are the re-directions for the administrator 
of health, physical, and recreation education, according to contempo- 
rary life and educational philosophies? 1 

8. History and trends. What is the correlation between modern trends 
in health, physical, and recreation education and contemporary life and 
educational philosophies? How may health, physical, and recreation edu- 
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cation be re-directed in those instances when trends are not correlated 


with contemporary philosophy? 
9. Professions. What are the modifications needed in professional 


preparation and other professional activities in order that health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education may make maximum contributions to the 
individual and society according to contemporary philosophy? 


Objectives 

What should be the re-direction of the objectives of health, physical, 
and recreation education, and what additional objectives may be iden- 
tified according to the modern purposes and goals of education? 

Governing influences. How may the unfavorable influences exerted 
on health, physical, and recreation education objectives be eliminated 
and the favorable influences encouraged in order that a maximum con- 
tribution of these programs may be made to the individual and society? 

l. Legislative. What is the nature of the influence of national, state, 
and local legislation and regulations on the formulation of the objec- 
tives of health, physical, and recreation education? 

2. Political. How can the undesirable political influences on the pro- 
grams of health, physical, and recreation education be eliminated, par- 
ticularly those influences that overemphasize the athletic program at the 
expense of a balanced program? What should be the nature of political 


activity on the part of educators? 

8. Economic. How may the un 
nated so that when objectives are 
potentialities of these phases of educa 


4. Social. How may the unfavorable c 
cal, and recreation education be eliminated, and the desirable influences, 


Such as the improvement of human relations and social objectives of 
education, be perpetuated? How may the program of health, physical, 
and recreation education become опе of total influence to the commu- 
nity, rather than of benefit for a few? How can social needs be met 
through planned objectives for health education? How can social needs 
be incorporated into statements of objectives? / E, 

5. Religion. How may the purposes of religious agencies in a com- 
munity be incorporated, or considered in accomplishing objectives, into 
Statements of objectives for school and agency programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education? How may the moral and ethical ob- 
Jectives of these programs become established according to the full poten- 
tial worth of these activities? How may the unfavorable influences on 
Some of the objectives of health education be eliminated? How can 
health concepts be incorporated into religious objectives? | 

6. Public relations. How may the various media for public relations 
be utilized by educational leadership for the promotion of full programs 


favorable economic influences be elimi- 
formulated, a full measure of the 


tion may be proposed? 
social influences on health, physi- 
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of health, physical, and recreation education in order that the community 
may know the benefits of the outcomes of such programs? How may 
leadership be prepared to understand the full significance of public 
relations, and learn to use all media to this end? 

7. Geographic. How may geographic influences, such as climate and 
topography, that affect the formulation of objectives be eliminated so 
that a full measure of the potential values of health, physical, and rec- 
reation education may be gained? 

8. Military. How may the limited emphasis placed on physical educa- 
tion during war be removed in favor of a full program of physical edu- 
cation in order that a full measure of outcomes may be gained? What 
are the nature and scope of the peacetime and wartime military program 
of physical education? What is its relationship to civilian programs? 
How may the recreation and health programs, developed by the armed 
services, be incorporated with the objectives of civilian peacetime pro- 
grams? 

9. "Technological. What are the nature and scope of the health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education programs during the present age of tech- 
nological developments and advances? In what way does American life 
change—physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially? How may these 
changes be correlated with the program objectives of health, physical, and 
recreation education in order to continue favorable growth, development, 
survival and adjustment of people? 

Components of life's span. How may health, physical, and recreation 
education be developed so that the contributions to development, sur- 
vival, and adjustment may be gained by all people from birth to death? 
What are the nature and scope of these programs for all age levels? How 
does health, physical, and recreation education contribute to the objec- 
tives of effective and full living? What are the objectives according to 
the scope of these programs? What is the nature of these objectives when 
correlated with the needs of people? 

1. Growth and development. How may the facts on growth and de- 
velopment be gained, and those available be used in correlation with 
the formulation of the developmental objectives of health, physical, and 
recreation education? What is the scope of the objectives according to 
this criterion? What facts are available to support current statements 
of objectives in these fields? What modifications and additions in the 
developmental objectives will result when valid and complete facts are 
known about growth and development of the individual? 

2. Survival. How may the survival values of health, physical, and rec- 
reation education be established on a factual basis, beyond what is now 
known, and how may these objectives become a part of the operating 
programs of health, physical, and recreation education? 

3. Adjustment. How may the objectives for health, physical, and rec- 
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reation education according to the contributions on the adjustment of 
the individual to his animate and inanimate environments be estab- 
lished in fact? What are the nature and scope of the adjustment objec- 
tives according to the physical, mental, emotional, and social goals of 
education? What is the nature of the influences of animate and inani- 
mate environments? How may these environments be modified to assure 
favorable health, physical, and recreation education outcomes? 
Formulation of health, physical, and recreation education objectives. 
How may the formulation of the objectives by all agencies conducting 
programs be prepared according to the facts on the contributions of 
health, physical, and recreation education, and according to the full 
potential worth of these programs? How may these objectives be coor- 
dinated in order that an optimum contribution to community living 
may be achieved? 
1. Professional objectives. To what extent are the objectives prepared 
by professional organizations supported by experimental facts, and to 
what extent do these statements establish the full worth of health, phys- 
ical, and recreation education according to the needs of the individual 
and society? 
2. Institutional objectives. How may the institutional objectives be 
correlated with professional objectives and still contribute to the unique 
Purposes of the institution? What is the nature of institutional objec- 
tives according to their contribution to individual and community needs? 
3. Individual objectives. How may the objectives of individuals be 
directed so that they may gain the full worth of health, physical, and 
recreation education? What are the individual objectives according to 
Varying needs of the individual and according to his place in society 


and his contributions to society? 

4. Integration. How may an effective inte 
fessional, institutional and individual) be ma 
Sirably the needs of individuals and society? 


gration of objectives (pro- 
de so as to meet more de- 


Community Organizations and Auspices 

d agencies involved in the sponsorship of 
education be established in sufficient 
service, in a community in order that 
the opportunity and adjustment that 


n these activities? 


Will occur through participation 1 è 
n the unfavorable influences exerted on 
ies be removed in order that their services 


Social organizations and agencies З 

ity may be improved? How may new 
in order that the services may be 
le for all ages? 


Extended t he needs of all peop 
We не basis for health, physical, and 


l. Economic. How may the economic 
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recreation education be made adequate so that these services may be 
made available to the full population of the community? How can the 
economic structure of the community or country be stabilized in order 
to eliminate fluctuations with business cycles of depression and prosperity? 
What is the place of state and national governments in the financing of 
local public and private programs? 

2. Communications and transportation. How may the modern facili- 
ties of communication and transportation be most effectively used in 
order to gain the full results of the potential values of health, physical, 
and recreation education for the development and adjustment of all 
individuals and groups in a community? How may the athletic program 
be incorporated with the total program of general education and physical 
education and not be developed at the expense of other programs? How 
may professional groups be brought together at conferences, in larger 
numbers and more frequently, in order to plan the solutions for the many 
problems that exist in the conduct of community programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education? 

5. Military. How may the military needs for manpower physically 
prepared to perform military duties be met, and at the same time prepare 
individuals for life in a community according to a full measure of the 
development and adjustment contributions made by health, physical, and 
recreation education? Are these programs different? What should be the 
nature and scope of military influences on educational programs during 
peace and war? 

4. Political. How may the unfavorable political influences on health, 
physical, and recreation education be removed and these efforts re- 
directed to gain adequate provision for these community programs? 
What is the proper relationship that should exist between the community 
and social agencies in respect to conduct of programs? How may this 
objective be gained in many communities where such relationship does 
not now exist? How can citizens be aroused to their responsibilities for 
programs? 

5. Legal. What should be the nature and scope of the legal structure 
for health, physical, and recreation education, particularly with respect 
to state laws? What should be the scope of quasi-legal statutes? How far 
should private agencies (YMCA, YWCA, etc) go in establishing regula- 
tions for their agencies? Is the legal basis for the programs the most 
effective means of establishing these programs? How may this influence 
have the most favorable effect? Should national legislation be encouraged? 

6. Population. How can organizations and agencies be established in 
communities to serve all people regardless of the density of population? 
How can more agencies be established in those communities where the 
present services do not meet the needs of the people? What can be done 
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to establish agencies and services for adults, particularly the old age popu- 
lation? 

7. Religious. How may the favorable objectives of religious organiza- 
tions be implemented by the community for the development of pro- 
grams? How may these programs be established within religious agencies? 

8. Social. How can the social consciousness of the citizens in a com- 
munity be aroused to aid general education and health, physical, and 
recreation education? How can citizens be informed of the values of these 
as a medium of social activity and education? How 


educational programs 
Iture of a community be perpetuated through 


can the desirable basic cu 


programs? 
9. Geographic. How may social organizations and agencies utilize the 


geographic setting in the development of services? How may unfavorable 
barriers be eliminated? 

10. Technological. How may social organizations and agencies be made 
aware of the relationships of technological developments in educational 
and industrial services to the services in health, physical, and recreation 
education? How may these services be constantly changed in order to 
meet individual and societal needs? 

Organizations and institutions for sponsorship. How may an adequate 
number of agencies and organizations be established to provide sponsor- 
Ship for programs of health, physical, and recreation education in order 
that individual and group needs will be achieved? What organizations 
and agencies need to be enlarged or established on the national, state 
and local levels in order to gain proper emphasis in the conduct of these 
Programs? How can these agencies be established so that they operate on 
à cooperative basis—both public and private? 

l. Public. How can the number and services of public organizations 
and agencies be increased in order to meet the needs of the full com- 
munity population? How can all agencies be coordinated, on all levels, in 
order that optimum results will be gained by the program? — 

2. Private. How may additional private agencies be established for 
all age levels, in order that the needs of people may be met? What should 
be the function and scope of these agencies in light of public agencies 
also conducting or sponsoring programs? 4 

Services rendered to the individual and community. How may the 
Services of health, physical, and recreation education be made available 
to all individuals and groups ina community? What should be the vary- 
ing nature of programs because of age differences, sex differences, geo- 
graphic locations, cultural and social settings? How can individuals be 
aroused to seek and request such services, and how can they be motivated 
to desire to pay for such services, either directly or through taxation? 

ow can a sufficient breadth of offerings be made by agencies, to meet 


the needs and interests of all people? 
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People—Status, Educability, and Capacity 


How may the program of measurement and evaluation be planned, in 
relation to the other professional functions, in order to yield the opti- 
mum results as an aid in achieving desirable outcomes for health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education? How should this program be planned in 
order to serve in the establishing of a philosophy for health, physical, 
and recreation education? 

Information desired about people. What physical, mental, emotional, 
and social information is needed in order to scientifically plan the pro- 
grams of health, physical, and recreation education according to the 
needs of the individual and society? What is the nature of this informa- 
tion according to the contribution that health, physical, and recreation 
education can make to the development and adjustment of the individ- 
ual and society? How can leadership in these phases of education be 
informed of the full scope of knowledge of people and the processes 
of specialized education, and how can this information be used in plan- 
ning the programs? 

1. Physical. What functional and structural information is desired in 
order to plan the programs scientifically? How should this information 
be established in relation to the objectives for the programs? То what 
extent do the present instruments for gaining information meet the 
intent of the objectives? 

2. Mental. What mental or intellectual information is desired about 
people in order to plan programs scientifically? What contributions do 
health, physical, and recreation education make to the mental develop- 
ment and adjustment of the individual? How may this information be 
gained in order to plan programs for optimum outcomes? 

3. Emotional. What emotional information is desired about people 
in order to plan the programs scientifically? What contribution can 
health, physical, and recreation education make to the emotional devel- 
opment and adjustment of the individual? How may this information 
be p about people and what are the processes that meet this objec 
tive 

4. Social. What social information is desired about people in order 
to scientifically plan the programs? What is the sociology of health. 
physical, and recreation education, and how can this information be 
gained about people? What are the processes of gaining this objective 
through programs? 

Factors that influence and limit the determination of characteristics. 
l. Governing influences. How may the governing factors or influences 
(economic, social, political, etc., indicated in Chapter 3) be re-directed 
to influence favorably the process of gaining information about people 
so that programs may be planned to gain optimum outcomes? How can 
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conditions within educational institutions be made conducive to gain- 
ing valid information about people? Such factors as time, personnel, and 
equipment are particular needs for these programs. 

9. Instruments or techniques and methods. How can valid instruments 
for measurement be constructed in order that information gained about 
people will correlate perfectly with the contributions made through 
health, physical, and recreation education for the development and ad- 
justment of the individual? What particular abilities, educabilities, and 
capacities within the physical, mental, emotional, and social categories 
should be measured? How may valid instruments for the evaluation of 
the processes of health, physical, and recreation education be constructed? 
How can these instruments be constructed in order that they may be 
used in an operating educational program according to existing con- 


ditions? 
Administrative procedures necessary to gain information about people. 
trator in order to give proper 


What constitutes the duties of the adminis 
attention to the conduct of the measurement and evaluation program? 
How should administrators be prepared for these tasks and informed 
of the significance of such a program? 
l. Criteria for the selection or construction of instruments or tech- 
niques, Test criteria are known but not often applied; how can these 
criteria be made а part of professional practice so that instruments are 
Properly selected or more valid instruments constructed? How can these 
instruments be constructed to meet the conditions that exist in educa- 


tional institutions, such as factors of time, leadership, and equipment, 


and yet meet the requirements of norms as well as the criteria of validity, 


reliability, and objectivity? E f 
2. Test construction. How can provisions for test construction be 


established on a high technical and professional level in order that in- 
struments will be constructed that will yield valid results when applied 
to the measurement of the individual or product and the evaluation of 
the process? How can adequate norms be determined for constructed 
instruments and consideration given to conditions existing 1m institutions? 
How can leadership in health, physical, and recreation education be in- 
formed on principles and procedures for construction of teacher-made 
instruments in order that these may serve as a supplement to standardized 
instruments prepared by research workers or professional test construction 


agencies? 
3. Organization and 
factors as the lack of knowledge; 


administration of the program. How can such 
insufficient time, lack of facilities, lack of 


leadership and proper qualifications, and lack of correct procedures of 
record keeping and analysis be solved in order that the measurement and 
€valuation program may operate to gam the necessary information? 

hat are the considerations and modifications needed in administration 
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due to the many varied conditions which exist in institutions and organiza- 
tions? 

4. Use of measurement and evaluation results. How may the results 
of measurement and evaluation be used in program planning so that 
optimum results will be gained? How can the results be used for diagnosis, 
prognosis, educability, and classification in order to establish desirable 
educational practices in institutions? 


Programs 


How may the programs of health, physical, and recreation education be 
correlated with other functions of these phases of education, particularly 
interpretations, objectives, and people, so that the activities will yield 
optimum outcomes? 

Governing influences. How can the many unfavorable influences, which 
lead to poor programs and outcomes, be removed and favorable influences 
substituted? 

1. Legal. What should be the exent of the legal or legislative basis for 
programs, and how may this legislative structure be established so that 
optimum outcomes will result? What should be the legal structure for 
private school programs? How should this compare with the legal struc- 
ture for public education? 

2. Economic. How can adequate finances be gained for specialized area 
education? In what way should school athletic programs be financed so 
as to eliminate evils sometimes associated with gate receipts? 

3. Geographic (inanimate environment). How can the programs of 
health, physical and recreation education, and particularly the com- 
ponent athletic program, be promoted without undue concern to geo- 
graphic conditions? How can indoor facilities be developed in order to 
eliminate climatic barriers? 

4. Facilities. How can adequate facilities be obtained so that a full 
balanced program may be offered for all groups and ages in a community? 
What should be the standards for facilities for a balanced program? How 
should the standards be determined? 

5. Public relations. How can an acceptable public relations program 
be developed for the full program and not only the athletic phases? To 
what extent should school and other agencies exhibit and demonstrate 
physical education programs for the public? How can the public be 
motivated to support community programs of health and recreation? 

6. Research. How can research be stimulated both on the student and 
professional level in order to gain information on the value, according 
to educational criteria, of programs? How can these programs be financed 
in order that sufficient depth of knowledge may be gained? What should 
be the professional, institutional, and individual responsibilities of the 
research program? 
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7. Population (animate environment). How can the programs be 
planned to meet the various interests and needs of the total population? 
How can the interests of the people be directed to participation in sports 
and other recreational and physical and health education activities in 
order that these people may gain needed development and adjustment? 

8. Time. How much time should an individual devote to specialized 
education activities, at the various age levels, in order to gain optimum 
development and adjustment that will result from such participation? 
How should this time of participation be allocated? 

9. Philosophy and objectives. How may unfavorable attitudes be elimi- 
nated and favorable ones strengthened so that optimum contributions may 
be made to the needs of the individual and society? 

10. Personnel. How may the inadequacies of leadership influences on 
the programs be eliminated and adequate provisions made? 

ll. Records and reports. How may this influence be reduced to the 
most essential and valid system so that individual efforts will be directed to 
the most important and useful activities? What is the relationship of this 
activity to program outcomes, and how may it be correlated properly? 

Educative factors. How can the programs of health, physical, and 
recreation education be planned scientifically according to stated objec- 
tives, according to the needs of people, and according to the potential 
value of the various activities? How can facts be gained to support the 
educational value of the programs? What are the influences of these pro- 
grams on the development, adjustment, and leadership of people— 
Physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially? à А 

1. Selection of activities. What should be the basis for the selection of 


activities, and how may the criteria for selection be established so that 
activities may be selected on their merits or potential values on a quanti- 


tative basis? How can non-scientific procedures on selection of activities, 
in common practice, be eliminated? 
2. Evaluation of activities. How 
Tay be used for the evaluation of th 
ties according to stated objectives? 
tained, according to individual dev 
the val i tivities? 
ue of the various activi p 
8. Adaptation of activities. How may selected and evaluated activities 
be adapted to meet individual and group needs in the various л л 
institutional situations to insure optimum outcomes as stated by these 


agenci í у 
"eec factors. How may protective procedures be ig E in all 
Programs of health, physical, and recreation db xar t "x e и 
Outcomes may result without detrimental or un To e influences? То 
What extent should the protective factors be controlled? . nd 
l. Examination and health services. How can adequate medical exami- 


can scientific criteria be derived that 
e potential value of the various activi- 
What scientific evidence can be ob- 
elopment and adjustment, to indicate 
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nations and health services be made a part of the programs? How can 
this examination also become a part of routine procedure for the full 
population? 

2. Classification (activities and participants). What should be the 
extent of classification for participation in activities? What should be 
the amount of differentiation made according to age, sex, and ability 
levels? How homogeneous should the groups become? What is the most 
valid classification of activities according to a criterion of potential value? 

3. Safety procedures. What constitutes an adequate safety program for 
protection of participants? What should be the limits on time of partici- 
pation, length of schedules, pre-conditioning period, and equipment 
standards for avoiding injuries? What should be the responsibilities of 
health education for the safety education program? 

4. Supervision. How can full and adequate supervision be obtained 
for the community program? What should be the nature of supervision? 
How should these duties be performed? 

5. First aid and safety: How may first aid and safety facilities and 
procedures be provided for all programs? What should be the duties of 
the health, physical, and recreation education leaders in the administra- 
tion of first aid? 

6. Legal. What should be the legal protection given the leader so that 
he may conduct programs without danger of personal liability? What 
should be the leader's legal responsibility for the participant? Should 
the leader have liability insurance? Should the participant have accident 
insurance? 

7. Research records and reports. What should be the scope and nature 
of reports on the protective aspect of the program? How should these 
reports be established and administered? How can research data be 
utilized for the protection of the participant and leader? 

8. Healthful environment. How can a healthful environment be 
established for all programs? How can such standards be made a part of 
the planning for all programs? What is the scope or elements to be con- 
sidered for an adequate healthful environment? 


Leadership 


What are the leadership requirements in health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education, for all individuals and groups in a community, in order 
that participants may be guided to optimum development and adjustment 
to the fullest extent possible through these programs? 

Characteristics. What are the desirable characteristics for leadership? 
What elements are correlated with success in each of the various types of 
leadership? 

1. Physical. What are the physical characteristics for success in the 
various classifications of leadership? То what extent do individuals meet 
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these requirements with increasing age? What are the limits or minimum 
physical requirements for leadership? What is the classification of leader- 
ship according to physical requirements? 

2. Mental What are the intellectual requirements for the various 
classifications of leadership? How are these requirements related to the 
other school or agency duties that leadership will perform? What, repre- 
sents a minimum requirement for effective leadership? 

8. Emotional. What are the emotional requirements for the various 
classifications of leadership? How can the emotional stress placed on the 
individual in teaching and coaching be reduced? 

4. Social. What are the social requirements for leadership? How can 
leadership, with a below minimum qualification, be prepared in order 
to meet the social requirements adequately? How can leadership be 
encouraged to participate in all social activities of the school or com- 
munity in order that this objective may be fulfilled more completely by 
the participant as well as the leader? 

Classification of leadership. What are the various classifications of 
leadership according to all functions that are performed by leaders? 

1. Advisory. What should be the duties of advisory leadership? What 
are the types of advisory leadership? What should be the relationships of 
responsibilities of advisory leadership and administrative leadership? 
Should advisory leaders be appointed or elected? Should they have stated 
qualifications for service? 

2. Administrative, What are the qualifications for administrative 
leadership on all levels—national, state, and local? What are the duties of 
administrative leadership? What should. be their responsibilities? То 
Whom are they directly responsible in the agency organization? How can 
qualities of democratic leadership be developed in all administrators? 

3. Supervisory. What are the qualifications for supervisory leadership? 
What are their duties? How can supervisory leadership be possible for 
all agencies? To what extent are consolidative and regional ‘groupings a 
Way of gaining supervisory leadership? How does the supervisor perform 
his tasks at the various age levels and institutional groupings and levels? 

4, Instructor and leader. What are the qualifications for instructor 
leadership and the group leader? How can individuals meet the qualifi- 
Cations on an adequate basis according to the many varied tasks that 
leadership has to perform? How can instructors and leaders be obtained 
for all communities and for all groups? What place does voluntary and 
Student leadership have in health, physical, and recreation education? 
What are their duties and responsibilities? How should they be super- 
Vised? What are the types of technician or specialist leadership? What are 
their duties? What are their responsibilities? f 

Procedures for accomplishing leadership functions. What are the 
tequirements in knowledge, skills, and abilities of the leader needed to 
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accomplish his tasks on the highest professional level for optimum out- 
comes? 

1. Governing influences. How can factors that unfavorably influence 
the accomplishment of leadership duties be eliminated? (Examples of 
such factors are inadequate salaries, unsatisfactory living conditions, 
community pressures, political pressures, and social requirements.) How 
can leaders become members of the community and be regarded as 
citizens with equal rights and privileges? 

2. Knowledge. What is the scope of knowledge, understanding, and 
appreciation needed for the various types of leadership? How can the 
highest level be gained? What are the common factors for all educational 
leadership, and what factors are specific to health, physical, and recreation 
education? How can leadership transmit this knowledge, understanding, 
and appreciation to the participants so that optimum achievement re- 
sults? 


Administration 


How can administration gain the desirable conditions for the special- 
ized programs of education in order that these programs may be con- 
ducted for optimum outcomes? What are the standards for desirable 
provisions? 

Governing influences. How can the numerous unfavorable influences 
that affect education be removed, and community efforts directed toward 
the improvement of the status of programs? What are the standards for 
community approaches to the various influencing factors, such as eco- 
nomic, religious, political, and legislative? To what extent are these 
problems local, state, and national in scope? 

l. Legal and legislative. What represents the nature and scope of 
state legislation for health, physical, and recreation education? To what 
extent should legislation be viewed nationally in order to encourage 
uniform legislation in the various states? What should be the place of 
federal agencies with respect to legislation? How much local autonomy 
should be granted health, physical, and recreation education? What com- 
ponents of health, physical, and recreation education should be included 
in legislation—personnel qualifications, time schedules, facilities? То 
what extent should regulations be developed for international programs? 

2. Economic. How can the economic basis for the programs be made 
sufficient in order that the full values of these programs may be gained 
in the community? What represents acceptable financial basis for such 
programs? То what extent should the federal government aid states and 
local communities in finance? What should be the standards, on the local 
level, for the expenditure of funds according to the various components of 
health, physical, and recreation education? To what extent should conr 
mercial activities in the community be used as a means of finance? 
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3. Plant and equipment. What are the acceptable standards for plant 
and equipment in order to gain optimum outcomes? How can the proper 
coordination be gained by all concerned with plant construction—the 
architect, the school administrator, and the specialists in health, physical, 
and recreation education? How can construction be planned so that the 
facilities may be adequate for the full use of all members of a community? 

4. Personnel. How can sufficient trained personnel be obtained in 
order to conduct these programs for optimum outcomes? What are ac- 
ceptable standards for training and number for all levels of administra- 
tion—international, national, state, and local? 

5. Environment. How may the environmental influences exerted on 
the administrator be evaluated in order to determine educational validity 
аз representing community needs? How may the valid influences be 
translated into action by the administrator in cooperation with commu- 
nity officials? How can the administrator be made to understand the sig- 


nificance of these influences? 


6. Philosophy. How can community 
trators so that the educational program will be philosophically sound? 


How may the unsound philosophies of administration be discarded with- 
out unfavorable influence on the administrator and the program? What 
are the sound philosophical influences? 

7. Political. How may unfavorable political influences on administra- 
tors be eliminated? What are the forms of political activity desirable for 


the development of programs? : 
8. Religious. How may administrators of the programs correlate their 
activities with those of religious organizations and agencies for optimum 


Outcomes for the individual and society? 3 eth 
Organization. What represents the most effective organization for the 


administration of health, physical, and recreation education, according 
to the criterion of optimum outcomes? What should be the organizational 
relationships to other phases of education and educational administration? 
What should be the relationship between physical education and athletic 


Programs? y^ 
l. Objectives. What should be the objectives of the administrator, 
and how may the objectives be achieved at an optimum level? What 
should be the nature and scope of the programs to fulfill all objectives? 
all phases of health, physical and 


How can a balance be obtained among I 
recreation education in order to gain the most benefit from the provisions 


Made for these programs? Ч 
2. Policies dioi qe the policies for the various phases of health, 
Е ? How can policies be formulated, 


Physical, and recreation education › | 
т to yield the best operational 


Within а: детостанс framework, in orde : 
directions for these phases of education? How can autocratic procedures 


needs be interpreted by adminis- 
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of policy making that exist in some institutions be eliminated? How can 
a factual basis for policy planning be established by administrators? 

3. Finance. What should be the basis for financing health, physical, and 
recreation education? How can the athletic program be financed as other 
educational activities are? How can the commercial exploitations of this 
program be eliminated as a basis of finance? What are the standards for 
acceptable finance? 

4. Programs. How can the administrator plan the program, according 
to the limitations exerted, in order to provide balanced programs to 
yield the most beneficial results for all individuals and society? How can 
programs be prepared, under present limitations, for the physically or 
mentally handicapped individual? How can the proper administrative 
controls be exerted on the athletic program? What is the nature and 
scope of the controls? 

5. Personnel. What are the personnel requirements of the programs? 
What should be the personnel's duties in order to gain the most from 
their efforts? How can sufficient personnel be assigned to provide a 
basis for quality programs? 

6. Public relations. What should be the nature and scope of public 
relations activity for agencies to meet the needs of the individual and 
society? 

Management and supervision. What are the standards for management 
and supervision of health, physical, and recreation education? How can 
the standards be defined by the administrator? What are the requirements 
for factors such as personnel, finance, and facilities? 

1. Finance. What represents an acceptable budget for the management 
and supervision of health, physical, and recreation education? What 
basis should be used for budget planning? What should be the relative 
weight given by the final authority when decisions are made on budgets 
by various departments of education, schools, agencies or municipalities? 
What place does health, physical, and recreation education have as related 
to other activities? What authority does the administrator of specialized 
area education have or should have in budget planning? 

2. Office management. What are the office management standards? 
What part of these duties should be assumed by the administrator? 
What personnel are needed to perform all duties adequately? What 
should be the qualifications of personnel? What should be their duties? 
How should the varied duties be planned and organized for the most 
effective work? 

8. Supervision. How can supervision be provided for all phases of the 
programs according to acceptable standards? What are supervisory duties? 
What is the relative importance of the various duties? 

4. Maintenance. What constitutes an adequate maintenance staff? 
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What are the standards for maintenance duties? What is the relative 
importance of the various duties? 

5. Evaluation. What are the criteria for the coordination of manage- 
ment and supervision procedures? 

Coordination. How may administrators gain coordination among the 
various community agencies concerned with the programs of health, 
physical, and recreation education? How can public facilities be utilized 
by all agencies in order to gain the most benefit through programs? 
How can coordination be gained on state, national, and international 
levels? What personnel are needed to gain the objectives of coordination? 
What should be the scope of coordination? How may these activities be 
closely correlated with all community activities? How may the activities 
be rooted in the needs of people, and met by the full resources of the local, 


state, and national programs? 


History and Trends 

How can historical facts be used to plot the direction for all phases 
of health, physical, and recreation education? How can they be used as 
à basis for estimating the need for these programs in order to meet the 
conditions of the individual and society for the most valid solution of 
these problems? How should these facts be correlated with contemporary 
problems which face the individual and society? у à 

Governing influences. What is the nature of the various influences on 
health, physical, and recreation education in the past, and what are the 
implications of these influences for the solution of current problems on 
influences? What do the facts yield on influences as to their favorable 


and unfavorable nature? y A у 
1. Legislation. What has been the history of the influence of legisla- 
tion on the programs? What is the relationship of quality programs and 


extent of legislative control? What legislation should be enacted for these 
Programs? What has history demonstrated on national influences, state 
influences, and democratic and autocratic controls? ] 

2. Economic. What is the history of economic influences on health, 
Physical, and recreation education? What are the implications for ade- 
Quate finance of these programs? What is the relationship of quality 


ro 
P Role wh at should be the relationship between а. pro- 
Brams and programs of health, physical, and recreation e demon m 
light of past events and according to contemporary culture, as well as the 
needs of the individual and society? How can these programs complement 
€ach other for an optimum solution of community кощ i i 
. 4. Geography. How has man been able to Bab his oN oe 
11 conducting programs? How has man eliminated inifuences о imate 
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and other environmental influences that may be unfavorable? How can 
the geographic location be an aid to health, physical, and recreation 
education? 

5. Military. What has been the nature of the military influences? What 
should be the influences, in light of these facts, according to modern war- 
fare and military requirements? 'To what extent should military: influ- 
ences be accepted when planning programs for civilian society? 

6. Technological. What has been the influence of technological ad- 
vances and what should be the influence of this factor? How should 
programs be modified in light of this factor? What are the implications 
for the atomic age? 

7. Political. What should be the nature of political influences in light 
of past influences and in terms of contemporary problems of the indi- 
vidual and society? How can the requirements of programs be met 
through political activity? 

8. Government. To what extent has government participated in and 
exerted influences on health, physical, and recreation education? What 
have been the favorable and unfavorable influences, and what are the 
implications for contemporary society in light of current needs for these 
programs? 

9. Social and cultural. How has health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion been influenced by the favorable social and cultural conditions that 
exist in a community? What should be the nature of the contribution of 
these programs in light of past events, and in terms of current conditions? 

10. Professional groups. What has been the nature of the influence of 
various community professional groups on the activities of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education? 

Forms of professional activity. In light of past programs, what should 
be the nature and scope of present programs in order to meet the needs 
of the individual and society more exactly according to the influences 
exerted? What has history demonstrated on outcomes when cognizance 
and plans are made according to needs existing in a society? 

1. Interpretations. What should be the philosophical basis for health, 
physical, and recreation education in light of past philosophies, and 
according to modern needs of the individual and society? 

2. Objectives. What should. be the present objectives in light of past 
experiences of the contribution of these programs? Does history provide 
facts on the validity of objectives? What should be the nature of the 
change in objectives according to conditions in a society? 

3. Community organizations and auspices. What organizations have 
promoted and conducted health, physical, and recreation. education 
historically, and what forms of sponsorship, public and private, have been 
given? What are the implications for modern health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education, and to what extent. does sponsorship for these programs 
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need to be enlarged in order to reach the full population? What purpose 
has health, physical, and recreation education served in these agencies, 
and what significance does this have for contemporary agencies? Have 
those agencies that have survived met the needs of people? If so, how, 
and what application does this have for new agencies? 

4. People—status, educability and capacity. What are the changing 
concepts about the information desired about people, and how has this 
information been used for program planning? What are the needs for 
information about people in terms of current philosophies, and how can 
programs be planned in accordance with the characteristics of people 
and in terms of the outcomes desired for these programs? To what 
extent can the activities meet desired objectives, as viewed historically? 

5. Programs. What has characterized changes in programs of health, 
Physical, and recreation education? What has been the basis for changes, 
and what implication does this have for modern programs? How closely 
related to individual and societal needs has health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education been planned and conducted in the past? What should 
be the nature of this planning in view of past records, facts, and ex- 


periences? 
6. Leadership. What have been the changing concepts concerning 
leadership? What is the basis for these changing concepts, and what 
ection of leaders for present-day 


Significance does this have for the sel 
Programs? What are the apparent mistakes made in the past on selection 


of leadership? 
7. Administration. What has been the nature of the administration of 
health, physical, and recreation education in the past, and how do these 
ministration of modern programs? 


facts aid in the planning for the ad | 
What methods of the past would seem to have usefulness in current 


Programs? 3 Зи 
8. Professions. What has been the form of professional organizations 


in the past? What aspects of the organizations have survived, and what 
Significance do these aspects have for modern health, physical, and recrea- 
Чоп education? In light of past experiences, how can a strong professional 
Organization be developed by professional workers in order that programs 
may be improved for better outcomes? 

Professional contributions. What have been the nature and scope of the 
Contributions of health, physical, and recreation education in the past, 
and what limitations of these contributions are evident? How may these 
facts help plan modern health, physical, and recreation education for 


9Ptimum outcomes? 

l. People or product. What has been the nature of the product of 
Programs in health physical, and recreation education? What are the 
M™Mplications for modern programs? | А 

а. Organic development. How successful have the programs been in 
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the organic development of the individual? What are the changing con- 
cepts about organic development, and what significance does this change 
have for the modern programs? 

b. Skills development. What have been the varying concepts on skills? 
What has been the basis for planning development? What does the 
changing concept mean for modern programs? 

c. Knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations. What are the historical 
developments regarding desired knowledge, attitudes, and appreciations 
about activities, and conditions for the conduct of these activities? What 
significance does this development have for modern programs? 

d. Social adjustment. What have been the social purposes of health, 
physical, and recreation education? What is the nature of these purposes? 
Why have changes in these concepts occurred? What are the implications 
for modern social purposes? 

e. Military. What contributions has health, physical, and recreation 
education made to the military objectives of a nation? How should these 
objectives differ from civilian objectives? How can health, physical, and 
recreation education contribute optimally to both military and civilian 
life? 

f. Leadership. What have been the nature and scope of the contribution 
of health, physical, and recreation education to the leadership abilities of 
the individual? What have been the varying types of leadership desired? 
What, in the light of these facts, can health, physical, and recreation 
education do to contribute to the leadership qualities of modern youth? 

g. Economic. What has been the economic worth of health, physical, 
and recreation education as a profession? To what extent has modern 
emphasis on sports and professional athletics increased the worth of 
physical education and recreation? What should be the basic economic 
direction for health, physical, and recreation education? What economic 
implications are evident for health education and recreation because of 
world health and leisure-time problems? 

h. Political. What have been the political contributions of health; 
physical, and recreation education on the international, national, and 
local levels? What significance do these contributions have for modern 
health, physical, and recreation education? How can world and national 
conditions benefit from the contributions of these programs? 

i Educational What have been the educational contributions of 
health, physical, and recreation education? What have been the changing 
concepts of education? What is the significance for current programs? 

2. Process. What have been the nature and scope of contributions 0 
health, physical, and recreation education to the processes of these pro 
grams—facilities, activities, equipment, personnel, time, participation 
research, and environment? What are the implications of these contribu- 
tions for modern programs and their conduct? 
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Trends. What factual basis exists for statements of trends in health, 
physical, and recreation education? To what extent are these trends 
valid, according to acceptable educational theory? To what extent are 
the trends caused by unfavorable influences? How can the favorable 
trends be further implemented so that health, physical, and recreation 
education may be elevated to higher levels of quality and thereby more 


acceptable levels of outcomes? 


Professions 

How can professional workers in health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion be professionally organized so that contributions to the individual 
and society may be improved? What should be the nature and scope of the 
professional organizations? How can coordination be gained with health 
education groups, physical education groups and recreation. workers? 
То what extent should these three fields be coordinated? 

Governing influences. How can the factors that influence the profes- 
sional organization and functions of health, physical, and recreation edu- 
Cation, favorably and unfavorably, be utilized to improve the profes- 
Slonal activities? 

1. Economic. How can economic stability be established for health, 


Physical, and recreation education? What are adequate salaries, cost of 
cost of operations? What responsibility 


Construction, cost of equipment, 2 
financing health, physical, and 


Should the federal government assume in 


recreation education? i i 
2. Philosophy. How can health, physical and recreation education 


help preserve a democratic form of government and living? How can 
ealth, physical, and recreation education help solve national, state, and 
local problems in order to strengthen the community—local, state, nation, 


and world? 


3. Legislation. What should be the nature and scope of the legislation 


Promoted by membership or workers in health, physical, and recreation 
Education to insure adequate provisions for the needs of people and for 
local communities to meet local needs? What should be the legislation 
аз related to the various components of health, physical, and recreation 
Education (tenure, certification, time, activities, etc.)? What should be 


the nature of international and national legislation? 
fluences on health, physical, and 


4. Political, How can unfavorable in 1 
Tecreation education be eliminated, and favorable influences encouraged? 

hat should be the nature of politica 
National, and international levels? What par 
Politica] activity? 

5. Military. What shou 


Professional workers to the mi 
*creation education? What should be the natu 


t should educators take in 


ld be the nature of the contribution made by 


litary programs of health, physical, and 
re of the modification of 
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civilian programs to meet military needs? What are the common desirable 
outcomes? What should be the nature of the military influences on the 
health, physical, and recreation education profession and civilian institu- 
tions? 

6. Cultural. What modifications should be made in health, physical, 
and recreation education in order to meet the needs of the various cul- 
tural groups found in communities? 

7. Technological. What should be the relationship of health, physical, 
and recreation education to modern developments in transportation and 
radio and television? What should be the nature and scope of public 
presentations, contests, and demonstrations? How commercialized should 
physical and recreation education become? How can health education 
utilize modern developments in science? 

8. Religious. How can professional workers help to meet the religious 
needs of people in a community? What should be the nature and scope 
of health, physical, and recreation education in religious organizations 
and institutions? 

9. Geographic. What are the geographic influences on health, physical, 
and recreation education? How may these influences be incorporated into 
the programs? 

Professional organizations. What should be the nature and scope of an 
organization that establishes health, physical, and recreation education 
as a profession? Should the full forces of health, physical, and recreation 
education be combined? What should be the legal status, membership 
status, professional requirements, etc.? | 

І. Standards. What should be the standards for the professional organi- 
zation with respect to ethics, educational levels, requirements, and pro 
grams, and certification and accreditation? What should be the function 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea 
tion? How can standards be constructed and yet allow sufficient flexibility 
to local communities to develop health, physical, and recreation educa- 
tion programs to meet their needs? What are the operational standards 
for objectives, personnel, programs, facilities, equipment, safety, adminis- 
tration, legislation, evaluation, ethics, and guidance? 

2. Public relations. How can larger numbers of professional workers 
attend the professional conferences held each year on the city, state: 
regional, and national levels? What should be the nature of these co?” 
ferences in order that the profession may become established, and соп" 
tributions to the welfare of people increased? 

3. Research. How can research programs be improved and enlarged in 
order that the basic problems facing the profession may be solved? How 
can research be planned beyond student research to meet graduate re 
quirements? What are the standards for research facilities and leadership? 

4. Programs. What should be the programs of health, physical a? 
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recreation education activities, facilities, personnel, working conditions, 
and salary? How can desirable programs be established as the working 
basis for the profession? 

Professional preparation. What should be the nature and type of pro- 
fessional preparation for the various types and levels of jobs in health, 
physical, and recreation education? 

1. Recruitment. What should be the standards for recruitment of 
personnel, and how should the profession conduct such a program? What 
can be done to make employment in health, physical, and recreation 
education attractive enough to encourage highly qualified persons to 
enter the profession? What should be the nature of the coordinated 
effort on recruitment by the profession and by individual institutions? 
How can modern media of communication be used in recruiting prospec- 
tive candidates for the profession? 

2. Selection. What should be the standards for the selection of per- 
sonnel in health, physical, and recreation education? How can standards 
be made an operating part of the program of all institutions preparing 
leadership for these programs? How can proper instruments be con- 
structed in order that valid data may be gained about prospective candi- 
dates? 

3. Pre-service educ 
education in order th 
health, physical, and recre 
duties in health, physical, an 
fessional preparation? What s 
for professional preparation, curriculum pr 


ment? 

4. In-service education. How can programs of in-service education be 
Planned to meet the demand for better prepared personnel? How can 
More common use be made of extension courses, special institutes, and 
lectures? 

5. Certification. To what € 
established for health, physical 
differences, if any, should exist amon 

6. Accreditation. What should b | 
National, regional, or state basis? How can ши у 
Provisions preparing leaders for health, physical, and recreation educa- 


tion be eliminated or required to maintain adequate provisions? 
Responsibilities. What are the responsibilities of leaders in health, 
Physical, and recreation education, as professional workers and as citizens? 
l. Internal. What should be the standards for professional work of 
Various kinds and at various levels in health, physical, and recreation 
Education? What are those responsibilities that are immediately related 
to the job and those that one should perform to improve the profession? 


ation. What should be the program of professional 
at individuals will be properly prepared for work in 
ation education? How can the many varied 
d recreation education be considered in pro- 
hould be the standards of accomplishment 
ovisions, and student achieve- 


xtent should certification requirements be 


, and recreation education personnel? What 
g states in certification requirements? 
e the extent of accreditation on a 


nstitutions without acceptable 
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2. External. What are the duties of professional personnel as citizens? 
What should be the responsibilities in politics, community projects, 
religious agencies and organizations, and other community functions? 
What are the obligations in social living in a community for the profes- 
sional worker? 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. What should be the philosophical basis for physical education? 
How should the philosophy be correlated with the needs of the individual 
and society? 

2. What should be the nature and emphasis of the objectives of physi- 
cal education according to the needs of the individual and society? What 
should be the basis for determining where emphasis should be changed? 
What should be the relationship of professional, institutional, and indi- 
vidual objectives to emphasis on needs of the individual and society? 

3. How may more adequate sponsorship for physical education be 
provided on the national, state, and local levels? What is the scope of 
sponsorship according to the needs of the individual and society? 

4. How can physical education be effectively interpreted to the cont 
munity in order that the program may realize its full potential? 

5. How may the programs of physical education be coordinated in 
order to gain the most benefit with respect to individual and societal out- 
comes? What should be the extent of this coordination? 

6. What are the characteristics, abilities, and capacities that should be 
known about the individual in order to provide information for program 
planning in physical education? 

7. How can measurement instruments be constructed so that outcomes 
of the programs of physical education may be fully reflected in the indi- 
vidual? 

8. How can evaluation instruments be coristructed so that all aspects 
of the process of achieving outcomes of physical education may Wwe 
reflected? How can leadership be educated on how to use this information 
in order to gain more adequate outcomes? 

9. How can the programs of measurement and evaluation be developed 
to meet the conditions in the agencies’ coordinating programs and yet 
yield valid results? 

10. What are the bases for the selection of the physical education ac 
tivities according to the needs of the individual and society? 

11. What are the bases for the evaluation of activities according to their 
worth in contributing to the development, leadership, and adjustment 
of the individual? 

12. What are the bases for the adaptation of activities according t° 
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conditions that exist in agencies and according to the needs of the indi- 
vidual and society? 

18. How may the individuals be adequately protected in his participa- 
tion in physical education activities, according to agency ability to support 
this program, and yet yield the full value from this participation? 

14. What are the standards for the physical education program ас 
cording to individual levels of maturation and according to the needs of 
the individual and society? How may these standards be correlated at the 
various age and grade levels? 

15. How may commercialism be eliminated from school programs of 
athletics? How can these programs be placed in proper relationship with 
other educational activities? 

16. How may democratic procedures for group activity be established 
in the leadership responsible for physical education? What are the qual- 
ifications needed for such leadership? 

17. How may the program of physical education be adequately 
financed? What place should gate receipts have in this financing? 

18. How can sufficient trained leadership be provided for physical edu- 


cation so that optimum program outcomes will result? 

19. What should be the nature and scope of the pre-service educational 

Program for physical education leadership to provide the best leadership 

to meet needs of individuals and society? 
20. How can in-service educational programs for leadership in physical 


education be established in order to keep leadership informed on modern 


developments? 

21. How may the leaders 
together into a group in order t 
Profession? How can this group 
health education and recreation groups? ] 

22. What should be the nature of the professional status of physical 


education leadership, and how may this status be achieved? 


in physical education be motivated to join 
o become a working force for a strong 
be established as a correlated part of 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN 
EALTH EDUCATION 
. l. How can the various community agencies interested and concerned 
An health best utilize the advantages of an expanding economy, avoid- 
ing undue reaction to periodic economic variations, yet adequately meet- 
mg community health needs? 
2. What constitutes an € 
‘hrough program for school children? 
3. How can the organizational efficiency 


and community health programs be improved? : PPM 
4. What constitutes the most effective professional organization for 


fective medical examination and follow- 


and the operations of school 
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health educators so that desirable benefits for its members may ensue? 

5. How can a cooperative working relationship be developed between 
the school and all official and non-official community agencies interested 
in health programs? 

6. What are desirable leadership techniques in school and community 
health programs and how can they be utilized more fully in existing 
programs? 

7. What constitutes an optimally functioning school health program 
at various levels of education? 

8. What criteria can be utilized to measure the effectiveness of leader- 
ship in health education? A 

9. How can health education contribute to the maximum growth and 
development of community members? 

10. How can health teaching be made more meaningful and realistic? 

11. How can better use be made of research methods and results in 
health education in order to gain more information about the people 
served and to enrich the programs? 

12. What should be the nature of the pre-service education for the 
various levels and types of professional health education leadership? 

13. How can health education enhance its status as a professional 
area and gain recognition so that the personnel will have proper stand- 
ing in a community? 

14. What constitutes suitable standards of leadership qualities of ро" 
tential leaders in health education? How can those having desirable 
attributes be selected for training? 

15. What should be the content of school health teaching at the various 
grade levels? 

16. What are desirable ways of motivating better health behavior? 

17. What are the responsibilities of the various school personnel in the 
school health program? 

18. How can the profession of health education improve and standard- 
ize equipment and facilities to be used in its program? 


SOME IMPORTANT PROBLEMS IN 
RECREATION EDUCATION 


1. How can the recreation profession be organized so that its members 
will have the benefits that come from a well-established and efficiently 
operating professional organization? 5 

2. How can the jurisdiction of various agencies performing recreation 
functions be better established and in some instances clarified? 

3. By an analysis of the functions performed by recreation leaders, 
can recreation leadership be divided into logical classifications that woul 
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aid college curriculum directors to establish courses and curricula for 
recreational leaders more easily? 

4. What should be the nature of the pre-service professional curricu- 
lum for all levels of recreation leadership? 

5. How can suitable standards of leadership be established and 
accepted by operating agencies so that a greater number of qualified 
leaders will be hired? 

6. What criteria can be established to evaluate the effectiveness of 


recreation leadership? 
7. What methods should be used to accredit schools that prepare pro- 


fessional recreation personnel? 

8. To what extent should recreation leaders be certified? 

9. What role should education play in preparing people for recrea- 
tion leadership? 

10. What are the distinguishable features of democratic leadership? 

11. To what extent should recreation administrators rely on volunteer 
leadership, and how can this personnel be made more effective? 

19, How can recreation contribute to the maximum growth and de- 
velopment of the people it serves? 


13. How can recreation gain greater recognition among social agencies 


to the extent that it is recognized as a technical field of its own requiring 


Specially trained personnel? 
14. What contribution can recreation make to bette 


Standing among people of the world? | 
15. How can recreation better utilize available research methods to gain 


information about the people it serves and information about program 


results? 

16. What should be the nature of th 
Meet the needs and interests of all people w 
Mental, emotional, and social growth? 

17. What recreation activities are 
8roups, and how should the methods of 

18. How can recreation more adequate 


r human under- 


e recreation program in order to 
ith respect to their physical, 


more applicable to various age 
conducting these activities differ? 
ly care for the recreational needs 


Of the aged? | 
19. What should be the role of the state and federal governments in 
ewes DEN cci d 
nduc blic recreation f 
£ op puoi e and standardize the 


20. How can recreation as à profession improv 


facilities and equipment 1t must use in its program 


PART Ili 


THE PROCEDURES FOR 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 


Preface to Part Ill 


The highest level of professional activity is problem solving. This is 
also the most difficult level. If facts are needed for the solution of a 
Problem, research must be conducted to gain those facts. Research, how- 
ever, is not merely conducting experiments in a laboratory; it involves 
Everything that may be defined as fact-finding. Opinion, if properly ap- 
Plied, can constitute facts needed to solve some educational problems. 
The authors have included in Part III the essentials in research method- 
Ology for solving problems. These procedures are useful for the research 
Specialist as well as for the administrator. If these procedures are fol- 
owed, the resulting problem solutions will be found to be valid. 

Highly specialized methodology (factor analysis, for example) has been 
SXcluded, but how these procedures are used in problem solving is pre- 
Sented. It is sometimes necessary to make special references for solving 
some problems, Procedures will be found in Part Ш for the solution of 


Many probl 
ae attern that has been found to be 


Olving problems must follow а р Е 
acceptable, These patterns are presented in SUCCESSIVE chapters; the pro- 
cedures on the research methodology for a particular problem may be 
Ocated by a review of these chapters and by determining the pattern 
that fits the problems. The need for each step and the successive steps 
are: 

n problem solving 


1. Resources for problem solving. The first step i lv 
cause the writings 


is nl + 
to locate all pertinent writings on the subject. Be 
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are not found in one source, it is essential that the various sources are 
known and reviewed. Chapter 7 provides a guide on the use of the li- 
brary and the indexes that contain references in education. Upon review- 
ing previous investigations one might find all the facts needed to solve 
the problem, or that the solution has been presented in an available 
source. 

2. The designs for problem solving. Before collection and analysis of 
data can begin it is necessary to define the problem. This is the most 
difficult step in problem solving since the statement must include the 
facts needed in order that a valid solution will result. The definition will 
include a statement of the problem, the divisional parts or sub-problems, 
hypotheses, assumptions, delimitations, significance, and relationship to 
the literature. The solution for all problems must be planned accord- 
ing to these elements. In some instances only minor reference may Бе 
made to some of the elements, but they should be considered before 
being discarded. Chapter 8 also illustrates the various designs which 
may be used in problem solving. A single pattern or combinations will 
be found to apply to a particular problem. 

3. The methodology for problem solving. The procedures on the ap- 
plication of the various patterns of problem solving need to be deter- 
mined and applied. Chapter 9 presents procedures that may be used to 
solve problems (after design has been established; Chapter 8). This in- 
cludes the application of the scientific method since it is a part or frame 
work of the historical, survey, experimental, causal, philosophical, and 
statistical patterns. The procedures on gaining an adequate sample of the 
needed facts are also presented. The facts must be representative of the 
population or instance to which the solution is to be applied. 

4. The techniques used to collect data. After the pattern for the solu- 
tion of a problem has been determined, it is necessary to select the data 
collecting techniques that will yield valid facts. These are presented in 
Chapter 10, and guides for their application, in the form of criteria, are 
indicated. The appropriate technique must be selected. Using a 94 
tionnaire to collect data in an experimental problem is usually unac 
ceptable. 

5. Procedures on the analysis of results. The investigator must know 
whether qualitative or quantitative methods are to be used in analysis 
and he must know the procedures in the use of these tools. Guides m 
the form of principles, and an organization of the various tools and their 
application are included in Chapter 11. 

6. Preparation of reports. 'The results of research must be reported 
What should be considered in the presentation of the results of an ш 
vestigation is included in Chapter 12. One may wish to exclude or devi- 


ate from some of the steps presented, and each step should be checke 
to determine its essentiality. 


CHAPTER 7 


Resources for Problem Solving 


Fundamental to good research and the study of any topic is the avail- 
ability of source material. Most universities and colleges have excellent 
libraries, but few individuals ever become thoroughly familiar with their 
contents, or the many methods that might be employed to locate mate- 
rial. This chapter is, therefore, concerned with outlining a procedure 
for locating educational material, primarily for the fields of health, physi- 
cal, and recreation education, although much of it will apply to other 
fields of education. 

Educational materials useful for problem solving in education are 
books, serials (periodicals, publications and proceedings of societies, pub- 
lications of universities), documents (U.S. government, state, county, 
local), and bibliographies (in all fields). Book material is usually sec- 
Ondary and in many instances out-of-date. Serials, documents, and bib- 
hographies represent the major significant sources for the location of 
€ducational information. References are not found in any one single 


Source or index. After the nature of the educational writings is known, 
tain the material. One should 


1t is necessary to locate the indexes that con а ial. © 1 
field of investigation to gain 


also consult with experts in the particular 


Information on the location of important sources. 5 
It is also desirable to provide bibliography cards for recording essen- 


tial data and reviews. These can be prepared by the investigator (Figure 
). Data about the periodical reference should include author, title, vol- 
ume, number, year, month, and page numbers. Data about book refer- 
°псез should include author, title, city, publisher, and page numbers. 

card should be of sufficient size so that an abstract of the source 
may be made. The reverse side of the card may be used for additional 


5 . 

Pace if needed. : : AOT 
Most libraries are similar in that they possess certain basic divisions. 
he most common of these are the circulation desk, the reserve section, 

t PASE 

he reference division, and the serial division. 

he circulation desk is where books are checked out for home use, 

Us 

Sually for a specific time up to two weeks. 


he reserve section contains books that ar 
179 


e usually loaned only for a 
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short period, such as one to two hours or overnight. Books usually are 
placed in the reserve section at the request of an instructor, or because 
the demand for them is so great that it exceeds the number of books 
available. 

The reference division usually includes indexes, encyclopedias, dic 
tionaries, guides, handbooks, bibliographies, and yearbooks. 

The serial division contains periodical indexes and other reference 
books that facilitate the use of periodicals and serials. 

Card catalog. After the subject for investigation has been established, 
the investigator must then take the first step in determining what pub- 
lished material there is available concerning the subject selected: refer- 
ence to the card catalog. 


1. Author: 


КА лыб ШИ ПНЕ 


3. Publisher or periodical: 


4. Vol... . No. Pages: .. Year. . Month: 


Ficure 6, Bibliographical Card. 


In the drawers that make up the card catalog, the investigator will 
find many cards comprising an index to the books in the library. The 
entire collection of catalog cards is arranged in alphabetical order, ап 
each individual drawer will indicate by label the portion of the alphabet 
contained in that drawer. 

Reading the card catalog is similar to reading a telephone directory 
or a dictionary. There are, however, exceptions to the rule that require 
elaboration. Under such headings as United States (U.S.), New York 
(N.Y., and National Education Association (N.E.A.), a voluminous 
amount of information is available. Under the heading U.S., there may 
be indexed thousands of catalog cards, and the necessity for a “system 


within a system” is readily apparent. The system used by most libraries 
is an arrangement by key words, viz.: 
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0.8, Agriculture U.S. Bureau of Education 
U.S. Children's Bureau U.S. Federal Reserve Board 
U.S. Bureau of Dependents U.S. Bureau of Mines 


It should also be noted that the United States and its various depart- 
ments, as authors of publications, are first treated in their entirety, after 


which United States is indexed as a subject. 

_ A second exception to the general rule of alphabetization concerns 
itself with the listing of titles of books. In this connection such initial 
articles as the, a, an, are uniformly omitted, and the first main word is 
used for alphabetization. The Curriculum in Sports would be filed as 
Curriculum in Sports; A Study of Endemic Pellagra is filed as Study 


of Endemic Pellagra. 
Each book in the university library collection has at least two, and 


in most cases more than two, cards filed in the catalog. One card is filed 
under the author's name (Figure 7), one card is filed under the title of 


LD 3907 
.Е Lowe, Harold Ernest, 1905- 
1949 A study of sports preferences. 


7 viii, 199p. 
Thesis (Ph.D.) - N.Y.U., School of 

also Education, 1959 ~ 

Microcard Bibliography: Pe 168-170: 


LD390 

ТЕЗ. d 1.College sports. 2.Physical education 

1949 and training - Universities and colleges. i 

.17М 3.Interest (Psychology). 4.Dissertations, 
Academic - N.Y.U. - 1919 I.Title: Sports 


т ово с 


preferences, A study of. 


Ficure 7. Illustration of Author's Card. 


а. Call number and date of publication. 


ni Author's name and his date of birth. ( 
d. Complete title and author’s name as written on title page- 

* Pages. A 

à ion. In these illustrations the theses have 


©. Place, publisher, and date of publicat n A 
not been published. When published, the city and na 

j Indicates that the study is available on microcards. 

в. Binns are listed. 

` Bibliography with page reference. у 

h. Other E Under which this book may be found in the catalog. 

Note: 
te: Other information, included on cards 


trations, includes: 


me of publisher are given. 
Call number and date of 


but not contained in cited illus- 


1. Edin à itle and indicates the edition of publication. 
Edition. This follows the ti d indicates the series of publica- 


2. Series, This also follows the title an 
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tion; e.g., School of Education Series, New York University would illus- 
trate a series of publications on a topic or phase of education. 

3. Contents. Indicates contents of publications in major divisions. А 

4. Library of Congress card order number and call number. This is listed 
under the title "Library of Congress." 


the book (Figure 8), and one or more cards are filed under the subject 
matter treated in the book. The catalog cards contain as much informa- 
tion about the book as can possibly be put on the card. Figures 7 and 
8 illustrate the information found on cards. 

Of particular importance to the investigator is that section of the card 
which lists the "other entries under which this book may be found in 
the catalog." Occasions will arise when the researcher will have difficulty 
in determining the subject heading used by the library for his particular 
topic. By checking the catalog under the general subject heading or head- 
ings in which he is interested, and by locating at least one book that is 
useful in his report, he may now check "other entries under which this 
book may be found in the catalog"—he has, therefore, located the spe 
cific subject headings under which all the books on the subject are listed. 

Another important and useful approach for the researcher who has 
located one book in his subject is to use the bibliography developed by 
the author of the book and continue his research in this manner. This 


The Construction of Achievement Scales 
for the Measurement of Performance in 
Selected Physical Education Skills 

LD3907 Weiss, Raymond Allen, 1916- 

E The construction of achievement scales 

949 for the measurement of performance in 

Wi Selected physical education activity skills 

(for the secondary public school program 
also for boys in New York State) 

Film vii, 223p. 

T107 Thesis (Ph.D.) - N.Y.U., School of Edu-. 

cation, 1919. 

Bibliography: p. 162-166, 

1. Achievement tests. 2, Physical fitness 

- Testing. 3. Dissertations, academic 

N.Y.U. - 1919, 


Ficure 8. Illustration of Title Card. 


- Call number and date of publication. 

Title. 

. Author's name and his date of birth, 

- Complete title as written on title page. 

Pages. ot 

- Place, publisher, and date of publication. In these illustrations the theses have ™ 
been published. When published, the city and name of publisher arc given. 

g. Indicates that the study is available in microfilm. 

h. Bibliography with page reference. 

i. Other entries under which this book may be found in the catalog. 


moonaga 
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is particularly valuable when the book or periodical reports the results 
of studies related to the subject under investigation. 


PERIODICALS 


Periodicals constitute a very important source of material. It would 
be simpler if this material found its way into book form, but little of 
1t ever does. Current information is reported in periodicals long before 
it appears in books; it is essential, therefore, for the student to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the various indexes dealing with periodicals. 

For best results the investigator should explore both the card catalog 
for books on the subject and the periodical indexes for articles on the 
subject. 

А In requesting the use of any periodical from a library the procedure 
15 similar to that required when making a request for a book. Call num- 
bers of the periodicals are located in a small card catalog usually sepa- 
rate from the main card catalog. : 

_ To acquaint students with some of the periodical indexes containing 
information on education or related subjects, some of the major indexes 


їп these fields are presented. 


The Education Index 
The Education Index was started in 1929. It is a complete guide to 
the best in current professional literature for educational workers in every 


branch of the field. 

The Education Index lists by auth 
150 educational periodicals and yearbooks. 
апа yearbooks given in The Education Index 
Cover of each bound volume. Educational publications of institutions, 
associations, and foundations are listed each month. Many аге completely 
analyzed and a check list of documents is also presented. The Education 
Index is published in ten monthly issues. 

Among the more pertinent periodical 

he Education Index are: 


ш Education Bulletin 
nerican Association of Colleges for 
" eacher Education. Yearbook 
"ericam Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


or and subject the contents of over 
The entire list of magazines 
can be found on the inside 


s whose contents are listed in 


Child Study 

Childhood Education 
Education Digest 

Education Leadership 
Education Research Bulletin 


Higher Education 


esearch Quarterl 
merican diese Health Association. 
Toceedings 
Ка Childhood 
Gace Teacher 
ee Journal 
"Ping Magazine 
Child Development 


Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion апа Recreation 

National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Proceedings 

National Education Association. 


Proceedings 
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KINDERGARTEN—Continued 


Activities 


ary in the 1952 kindergarten. E. R. 
терше il Am Childh 37:20-2 Ja '52 


Equipment and supplies 
Tools for beginners. J. J. Leavitt, Instr 61:20 
Ja '52 


Value 


eadi. readiness through kindergarten ex- 
Боан S. Н. Cowin. El Sch J 52:96-9 О 
"51 


KINERT, Harry 

Kinert press, Athletic J 32:14-15+ D '51 
KINETICS, See Dynamics 
KING, Helen 

Our clothing unit. Grade Teach 69:424- Ja '52 
KING, Lloyd H. 

School carnivals are the line of least re- 
sistance. Nat Ed Assn J 40:538-9 N '51 

KING, Lloyd W. у 

Economies of textbook publishing. Phi Delta 

Kappan 33:254-6 Ja '52 
KINSEY, Elizabeth, pseud. See Clymer, E. L. 
KINTZEL, Frank M. 

School attendance register: a device for han- 
dling chronic absence in large schools. 
por Ohio Sch 29:312-13 O '51 

Kin Dorala Beach. See Mulvin, T. B. 
t. auth. 
KIRKENDALL, Lester Allen 

Now it's marriage in the high schools, Ed Di- 

gest 17:32-3 D '51 У 


Sex education. Nat Ed Assn J 40:633-4 D '51 
KIRKPATRICK, J. B. 

How do you feel? Am, Assn Health Phys Ed 

& Rec J 22:30-1+ D '51 
KIRSCH, Robert R, 

Newspapers face the challenge of mass com- 
munications. bibliog f Claremont Col Read- 
ing Conf 1951:43-52 

KLEIN, A, E. 

Fallacies in teaching typewriting. por Bsns 

Ed World 32:70-2, 1354, 184+ 6.5 "BL 
KLEIN, M. William 
Appropriate teaching materials for instru- 


mental music classes. bibliog H Points 33: 
21-9 N '51 


Ficure 9. Illustration of The Education Index, Author Listing. 
(Courtesy of the H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y.) 


A sample page of the Education Index is shown in Figures 9 and 10. 

The abbreviations contained in the Index at first appear confusing; 
however, a key to these abbreviations is found in the initial pages of 
each bound volume. 


Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 


The Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature was started in 1900. It 
contains an author and subject index of over 130 magazines. The pub- 
lication of the Reader’s Guide closely follows the publication of the 
periodicals with semi-monthly issues for September to June, and monthly 
issues in July and August. Since emphasis is placed on magazines of g€” 
eral interest, the Reader’s Guide rarely duplicates references that appear 
in The Education Index. 

АП articles are entered under specific subjects, making it simple t° 
find any one article or what has been published on any one subject 
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Schlegel and J. С. Lee. ЫЫ j 
Am J Physics 19:470-3 N '51 Поет [а= 
CE Boys ene aap ала EU 
n s. J. Satterly. bi Am 
J Physics 19:448-51 N W^ ipie cu 
Demonstrating harmonics, ee beats. R. C. 
:chcock. о Am 
IT N BL 08 Cae 
Fitch's apparatus for the measurement of 
the thermal conductivity. F. P. Fritchle. 
Am J Physics 19:475 N '51 М 
Fürther note on measurement of wavelength 
Wim а тасш grating. NS ‘Weber 
an . L. Hammond. diag ‚4 Physi 
19:562 D '51 is 
Photometric teaching methods using photo- 
electric cells. U. Andrewes and T. J. Dillon. 
diags Am J Physics 19:514-19 D '51 
PHYSICAL directors 
Selection and appointment 
Dangerous age of а. profession. C. L. Brownell. 
Am Assn Health Phys Ed & Reo J 22: 
23-5 D '51 
PHYSICAL education 
human relations 


Developing _ democratic 
through health, physical education апа 


recreation; yearbook. American association 
for health, physical education, and rec- 


reation. $4.25 '51 The assn. 

Physical education activity: how much and 
what kind? J. W. Long. Schol Coach 21: 
56+ N '51 

Aims and objectives 


Purposes in physical educati 
by participants, physical education super- 
visors, and educational administrators. C. 
C. Cowell and others. bibliog Res Q 22 
97 O '51 

Bibliography 

Bibliography оп physical, health needs of 
ioe cents in the secondary schools. G. E. 
Shepard, comp. H Sch J 35:57-61 N '51 


Curriculum 
iculum in health and physical education. 
eai Irwin. за ed M A RIED ПАНЕ 
education curriculum, а nationi 
DEL. . R. LaPorte. 5th ed rev pa $1 
‘51 Parker & со, 241 E 4th st, Los 
Angeles 13 
Evaluation 


s, a story by Joe. E. Cobane. il 

SES ern Health Phys Ed & Rec J 22: 
32-4 D '51 

hysical education as evaluated 

Purposes „рї, physical education super- 

visors, and educational administrators. C. 

1 and others. bibliog Res Q F 


Research i Лет 
e personality traits о erent 
Study Of activity groups. = Flanagan. bib- 


liog Res Q 22:312-23 O 
FicunE 10. Illustration of The Education Index, Subject Listing. 
] (Courtesy of the H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y.) 

Cross references insure the finding of all available information on any 
Subject, Maps, portraits and illustrations, and bibliographies are also 
Noted. Each entry gives the necessary data оп the location of the articles 
пате of periodical, volume number, inclusive paging, and date. 

eriodicals of specific interest to the students of health, physical, and 
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+ . continued on later 
pages of same is- 
sue 

a Book analyzed 


abbrev abbreviation 
abr abridged , 


Ag August Я 
Ат America, American 
Ap April | 

assn association 

auth author 

av avenue 


bd board 
bibliog bibliography 


Ficure 11. Illustration of Key to Abbreviations in The Education Index. 


recreation education that are indexed in the Reader's Guide follow. А 
complete list of indexed periodicals is found on the inner front pages 
of the index in the Reader's Guide. 


American Journal of Public Health New York Times Magazine 
and the Nation's Health Recreation 
Consumers Research Bulletin School Arts 
Education School Life 
Elementary School Journal School Review 
Hobbies School and Society 
Journal of the National Education Senior Scholastic 
Association Today's Health 
Nature Magazine U.S. Office of Education Bulletins 


Since the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and The Education 
Index are both published by the same company (Н. W. Wilson, New 
York), abbreviations and general format are the same. 

А sample page of the Reader's Guide is shown in Figure 12. 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus 


This index is the most important current international index to the 
medical and allied sciences. 

In any serious research in which a highly technical bibliography is 6% 
sential, the Index Medicus must be consulted. An author and subject 
index to 1200 foreign and domestic journals forms a practically com 
plete coverage of writings in medicine and related sciences. It is 15506 
four times a year. Some of the journals indexed are: 


American Heart Journal Journal of the American Medical 
American Journal of Hygiene Association 

Annals of Dentistry Journal of Aviation Medicine 
Archives of Physical Medicine Journal of the American Dental 
Food Research Association 

Industrial Hygiene Bulletin Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


National Institute of Health Bulletin 
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HEALTH clinics 
Putting heart cases back to work: Cleveland 
EIE society. il Bsns W .р524+ Ја 
Есен) бератыпепке 
ational advisory committee . Am 
kinh pepe 
ublic ћеај n the ted States; 
of оса сен DIAC Me in Volken: 
rgh. Am c Healt 349-1 Ч 
HEARE elias a riy шыш 
eal education and minorit: oups. M. 
Hoe 3 Son R 60:20572) 54 [ONCE 
al lucation as а two-way process. Am 
Pub Health 42:74-b Ja '52 Моа T 
Public health degrees and certificates granted 
in the United States and Canada, during 
the academic year, 1950-1951. L. Е. Burney. 
bibliog tabs Am J Pub Health 42:69-73 


Ja '52 
HEALTH needs of the Natlon, Commission on 
the. See United States—Commission on the 


health needs of the Nation 
HEALTH officers 
Civil defense from a health officer's view- 
point. H. D. Chope. Am J Pub Health 42: 
115-18 F '52 
HEALTH surveys 
health in the United States; appraisal 


Public 
of local health services. V. A. Van Volken- 


burgh. Am J Public Health 42:49-55 Ja '52 
HEALY, Paul F. 

He exposed the thefts in the Revenue bu- 
reau. Sat Eve Post 224:17-194 Mr 1 '52 
HEAR the wind blow; story. See Weaver, J. D. 

HEARD, Frances Taylor 
House’ beautiful's good living house in San 
Antonio. House 5 94:84-91-- Mr '52 


EARING 

HRS SP to better hearing. V. L. Browd. 

Sci Digest 31:21-6 F '62 

Testing 
Delayed speech feedback 83 8. test for audi- 
tory Tnalingering. W. R. Tiffany and C. N, 
Hanléy. bibliog Science 115:59-60 Ja 18 "62 
Detect false deafness. Sci N т, 61:70 Е 2 '52 
Self-check for hearing loss. Sci N L 61:137 

'52 


Mr 1 '5 
ING aids 
HEAR ШШЕН on the sound. il Rotarian 80: 
34-5 F 'b 
, I didn't hear you. G. W. Frankel. 11 
Sole days Health 30:38-40 F '52 
beating for 25 "minutes, man ree 
iest 3149 Е'2 | 
Diseases = 
attack. K. Albert. il omans 
nome, T9:40-14 ME 59:49 Ja 28 '52 
ју " H 
БОНУ heart (canos back to work. il Bsns У 
| p524- Ja 1 i 
{ldhood’s greatest enemy. 
Rheumate heart, child Mag 27:86-7- F «b 
"Where hearts аге trumpai RUN Ww. 


HEART 
Heart stops 


covers. Sci D 


of Reader's Guide to Peri 


Е А tration 
IGURE 12. Illustrati Е H. W. Wilson Со, МУ) 


(Courtesy © 


Current List of Medical Literature 


(Washington, Army Medical Library) 


d The Current List of Medical Liter 
веку listing, by subject, of the content © 
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\ o = 
Calcutta 


uw 5 T 
Мы 


qe 


odical Literature. 


ature was started in 1941. It is a 
f current medical journals. 
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It has a monthly subject index since 1945. The new publication plans 
of the Army Medical Library announced in April, 1950, indicate devel- 
opments for periodical analyzation to fill the place of the index cata- 
log, which is to be discontinued. The list will be issued monthly with 
cumulated annual indexes and will cover more than 1200 medical jour- 
nals. 


New York Medicine 


Authors and subjects are arranged in one alphabet, much as in the 
Reader's Guide, and complete bibliographical references are given under 
the author's name. English, French, German, Spanish, Italian, and Por- 
tuguese articles are included. 

In order to simplify organization of the index, titles of articles are 
shortened, expanded, or inverted to clarify the nature of the subject 
discussed. 


Union List of Serials 


No college or university library in the United States is able to include 
in its collection all the periodicals that are printed. In order to bridge 
this gap, over 650 libraries have cooperated to produce the Union List 
of Serials, which contains more than 120,000 serial titles. 

When the researcher has located several articles he is interested in 
reading and finds that the university collection does not include the 


ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


+ currently received Os old series Ap April 
[] incomplete pc photostat copy My May 

|| closed entry pt part Je June 

? incomplete or uncertain S series Л July 

їс film copy у volume Ag August 
nd no date yr year 5 September 
no number Ја January O October 
np no place F February N November 
ns new series Mr March D December 


SAMPLE ENTRY 


MUSICAL union, London 
Record of the musical union, 1-36,1845-8011 
Title varies: Annual record; Annual re- 
port; etc. 
CtY 24 MB 1-[5-6]7 
DLC NN [1]-6,9-27 
Explanation: “1-36, 1845-80||" indicates that this serial which began in 1845, ceased 
publication with volume 36 in 1880. CtY (Yale University) has volume 24 only. pL 
(Library of Congress) has a complete set. MB (Boston Public Library) has volumes 5 
through 7 but volumes 5 and 6 are not complete. NN (New York Public Library) Ва 
an incomplete file from volume 1 through 27. Volume 1 is incomplete, and volumes 
and 8 are lacking. 


Ficure 13. Index to Abbreviations Used in the Union List of Serials. 
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periodicals that contain these articles, he may, by checking the Union 
List of Serials under the title of the periodical, locate libraries within 
casy traveling distance that include in their collection the specific maga- 
zines in which he is interested. Having at his disposal a large number 
of cooperating libraries, the investigator is able to complete his survey 
with a minimum of time and effort. 

Arrangement of periodicals in the Union List of Serials is by title, ex- 
cept in the case of society and institutional publications, which are 
entered under the name of the society or institution. Abbreviations for 
libraries used in the Union List of Serials are listed in the front of the 


volume. A sample entry is found in Figure 13. 


The New York Times Index 

The New York Times Index offers a master key to the news that is 
often useful for those engaged in historical research. It is very helpful 
in Sociological studies and studies of a particular event as reported in 
the news. The index will include the date, page, and column in which 
the material appears. | 

Micro-film records of Тће New York Times make the problem of stor- 
age of the Times itself comparatively simple. Individuals who are not 
familiar with the use of micro-films should take steps to acquaint them- 
selves with this excellent source of material. More and more universities 
and public libraries are micro-filming rare and valuable outdated books 
апа periodicals that contain immeasurable treasures of information. It 
Will be noted that items in The New York Times Index are listed by 
Subject. When a research student is not sure of the subject under which 
the event is listed, he would do well to consult the librarian. 


The Cumulative Book Index 


The Cumulative Book Index began in 
Catalog. The United States Catalog is a rec ) { 
Published in the United States and Canada and in print as of January 
1998, Following the 4th edition (1928) The United States Catalog ш. 
came The Cumulative Book Index and it now records all books pub- 
lished in English throughout the world. Books are indexed under author, 
Editor, subject, and translator, and included under each heading i the 
Publisher, s date of publication, paging; size, edition, and Library 
9f Congress card order number. к 

The ie tive Book Index offers to the researcher a complete viel 
9f published books in a given field. A great number of these EE о 
Course, may not be available in the library. Books in health, physical, 
апа recreation education are well represented under their specific sub- 
Ject headings, as well as under: 


1898 as The United States 
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Athletics Health 
Amusements Leisure 

Care and hygiene Posture 
Community centers Play | 
Dancing Physical Education 
Exercise Recreation 

Games Running 
Gymnasium Sports 


А sample page is shown in Figure 14. 


Head first. Hughes, G. pa 852 Row 
Headache 
Lippman, C. W. and M. Understanding your 
migraine headache. $2.50 '52 Greenberg 


Headline crimes of the year. Radin, E: D. bds 
$2.75 Little 


Healer of Los Olmos. Hudson, W. M. $3.75 
Tex. folk-lore soc. 


Health and the citizen. Walker, J. V. 10s 6d 
Hollis & Carter 


Health counseling. Schwebel, M. and Harris, 
E. F. $3 Chartwell house, inc, 280 Madison 


av, N.Y. 
Health instruction yearbook, 1951. Byrd, O. E. 
comp. $3.50 Stanford univ. 


press 
Heard island 
Scholes, W: A. Fourteen men. See author 
entry 
Heart 
Diseases 


Levy, R. L: ed. Disorders of the heart and 
circulation. $12 '51 Williams & Wilkins 
Lowe, Т: E: and others. Practical sig- 
nificance of modern cardiological invest- 
igations. 45s '51 Melbourne univ. press; 

bridge 
Hearth in the snow. Buchan, L. and Allen, J. 
$3.50 Funk, W. А 


Heath, Royton E. 


by Charles L. Leonard; 


ard; pub. 
for the Crime club. О 9-191p bds EX d '49 
Doubleday CW) 49-9321 
—Same, by Charles L. Leonard. D 239p 9s 
6d '52 Mus. press 
Hebrew language 
t John, R. 


die Heddle, E. 


"Trade of nations, 2d 
гале оѓ п; ed enl О жш 


zy „хр $4 


1-11998 
Ficure 14. Illustration of The 


Cumulative Book Index. 
(Courtesy of the Н. W, 


Wilson Co., N.Y.) 
The Book Review Digest 

The Book Review Digest was started in 1905, It lists and reviews neW 
ks are listed each year. Every fifth year, the vol- 


ject and title index of the books included 
during the previous five-year period. 
Listed by author, 


with a subject and title index available in the back 
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of each bound volume, the price, publisher, descriptive notes and 

tations from reviews are also included. The Book Review Digest NEU 
the individual to compare his own evaluation of a book with the EL 
tion of a number of experts in the field and to obtain an authoritative 
analysis of a book or books the student may be planning to read or 
purchase. Both favorable and unfavorable reviews are normally given 


to bring out all points of view. 

The only prerequisite necessary in locating the digest and review of 
a given book is a knowledge of the year of publication. This may be 
obtained from the book itself, the card catalog, or The Cumulative Book 


KILANDER, HOLGER FREDERICK. Nutri- 
tion for health, 415p il $3 McGraw 
612.39 Nutrition. Diet 51-13041 


“pr, Kilander, the auth: 
for high, school students, is & specialist for 
health education in the United States Office 
of Education. The topics covered by the text, 
in addition to the functions 
nutrients in the body and the use of the Basic 
Seven food groups аз ап 
of diets, include digestion, 
to food, weight control, and the sanitary 
handling of food. The last chapter, entitled 
"You Can't Believe Everything You Hear About 
mention. Study 


Food,’ deserves special a fe 
provided at the end of each 


Home Econ 


of their own dietary needs. 
Sleariy the relation of nutrition to well-being 
ang its application to world problems. R. J. 
rantz 
+ School R 50:61 Ja '52 170w 


Figure 15. Ilustr: 
(Courtesy of th 


ation of Book Review Digest. 
e H. W. Wilson Co., N.Y.) 


er is interested in the description and 
he would locate the book 
v Digest and would 


I 

"dex. If, for example, the research 
evaluation of Kilander's Nutrition for Health, 
Under the author's name in the 1952 Book Review 


find the following (Figure 15): 


KILANDER, HOLGER FREDERICK. 
CGraw, 


Nutrition for health. 415p il $3 


e end of the excerpt (+ School R 50:61Ja '52 
170w) indicates by the plus sign that it is a favorable review; a minus 
Sign indicates an unfavorable review: the name of the magazine in which 
the entire review appears (School Review); the volume and page num- 
jer (volume 50, page 61); the month and year of the magazine (January 
952); and the number of words in the complete review (170 words). 


The notation at th 
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Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The Standard Catalog for Public Libraries offers a carefully evaluated 
selection of the best books in a given field. It contains a basic bibliogra- 
phy of over 12,300 annotated books that are considered fundamental 
acquisitions for all public libraries. These titles are selected on the basis 
of the needs of the small and medium-sized library. 

The fact that all books mentioned are carefully annotated affords the 
researcher a valuable supplement to The Book Review Digest. 

It is important to note that books in the field of health education are 
listed as a subheading under Medicine (610), while books in the field 
of physical education and recreation are subheaded under Amusements 
(790). 

Books included in the Standard Catalog have been chosen by librarians 
who are specialists at their work, and the resulting volume is a master 
guide not only to the best but the most authoritative contributions in 
any field of study. 

Following the classified list there are given the author, title, subject, 


and analytical index arranged alphabetically. Some 2000 books have been 
analyzed wholly or in part. 


CHAPTER 8 


Designs—Plans for Problem Solving 


C———Í D с з E xd 


cational problem is a scientific matter. 
table solution to a problem by simply 
lan systematically in order to see that 
all elements needed for the solution of the problem are included and 
that valid procedures are established in order to gain the data needed. 

Planning or designing for the solution of a problem may be divided 
into two parts. The first part deals with the design of the nature and 
Scope of the problem. Before research may begin it is necessary to deter- 
mine what constitutes the problem. Such a design will include all ele- 
ments, within a defined framework, needed for the solution of the prob- 
lem. The second part deals with procedures for the collection, analysis, 
and interpretation of data for the solution. The latter design is presented 
in Chapter 11; the former is the concern of this chapter, but both parts 
are illustrated in this chapter (section on Application p. 202). 

Successful research will result only when valid designs are prepared 
With respect to both parts. It is not possible, for example, to build a 
house unless “what is desired” and “what is needed in order that it may 
be accomplished” are determined. So it is in educational research. 


Planning the solution of an edu 
It is not possible to gain an accep 
collecting data. It is necessary to p. 


THE ELEMENTS OF THE PROBLEM DESIGN 

blished design is followed in determining 
What the problem is. These elements are not necessarily applied in the 
Order of presentation, but all must be considered, when the nature and 
Scope of the problem are to be determined. The elements are applicable 
to all educational problems. In fact, а classification of the problem is not 
Possible until the elements are applied; that is, whether the problem is 

i experimental, or statistical. 


hist е s . 1 
Огіса], survey, hilosophical, causal, ; | 
The settin i T necessary to understand the setting of the educational 
а ts both the animate and inanimate envi- 


Problem, Th ; 
. The setting тергезеп у ~ x 
Tonments of the educational activity under investigation. A problem 
dealing with a program of physical education in a public school must 
193 


A systematic and well-esta 
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be developed in a setting that goes beyond the immediate activity in the 
school. In the development of the problem, such considerations as the 
socio-economic conditions in the community, the religious influences, 
transportation, urban or rural location, and principal occupations are 
among the factors that need to be considered as the setting of the prob- 
lem. It will be found that some factors are so related to the program of 
physical education that they will need to be included as "variables" in 
the research. Others may need to be considered when results are applied. 
In addition, the others may be "held constant" in the process of the 
investigation so that their influences may be eliminated. In order that 
the problem design may be accomplished, it is necessary that the 
investigator be thoroughly familiar with the community concerned in 
the investigation, both as a theoretical problem in education and as a 
practical-operational problem. 

The statement of the problem. If the investigator is not able to formu- 
late a statement about the problem that is all-inclusive, it is evident that 
à complete understanding about the problem is not known. Further study 
of the written material and the conditions surrounding the problem is 
then necessary. The problem statement should be briefly presented, but 
be of sufficient description to establish the direction of the investigation. 
Using the cited example, this statement could read as follows: “It is the 
purpose of this study to construct a program of physical education for 
nity factors that We thi dm iim апы terms, of the сота 
the school that influence the 5 program, as well as the factors within 

The divisional parts of the г oy favorably or чиг 

problem. The all-inclusive statement of the 


problem is too complex to give detailed direction for the solution of the 
problem. This complexity becomes eviden 


procedures for the solution of the 
for the collection of data, 


t when one begins to plan such 
problem as the selection of techniques 
the selecti 
herefore, it is necessary to divide the 
ems to represent the homo- 
constitutes a component 15 
; like elements sh x 
à ; ould go togethe 
Reference should be made to procedure designs as a guide to determine 
Because procedures follow the de- 
Dn dE 1 such reference will be made on the basis of what 
| Hee € used. The sub-problems could be written as follows (the 
је -pro m must be presented according to the exact nature of each 
phase, or the specific facts needed for a valid solution of the total prob- 
lem): ОРЕ 


1. What are the modern trends of el i 
school education? of elementary and secondary public 
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9. What are the relationships and implications of these trends for the 
public school program of physical education? 

3. What are the characteristics of the community and what represents 
the needs of education with respect to the characteristics? 

4. What are the school environmental influences that handicap or aid 
the educational programs? 

5. What are the standards for a program of physical education, ac- 
cording to conditions established in previous sub-programs? 

6. What constitutes the program of physical education for the commu- 
nity in the elementary and secondary schools? 

The hypothesis or hypotheses. It is sometimes advisable to restate the 
problem in more limited terms, therefore hypotheses are used. These 
are statements that tentatively represent the solution to the problem, in 
any way that seems reasonable to the investigator or according to facts 
available. Research then begins to obtain facts to support or negate the 
hypotheses fully or partially. These hypotheses eliminate all possibilities 
for the solution of the problem except the statements made representing 
the hypotheses. 'The basis for decision again rests on the problem require- 
ments in data for an adequate solution. Using the cited example, the 
following hypotheses may be made: 4 у 

1. Тће program of physical education must place major emphasis on 
the social outcomes in order to meet the community needs of the students. 

2. In order that the program of physical education may be in accord 
With modern trends in education, it is important to place emphasis not 
Only on the social outcomes, but also on the methods used in teaching 
Physical education, particularly as they relate to the democratic process. 

3. An acceptable program of physical education may be developed in 
4 school and community setting regardless of the nature of the animate 
9r inanimate influences which are exerted. 

The assumptions. Assumptions are statements assumed to be true with- 
Out being investigated, whereas hypotheses are statements that are as- 
sumed to be true or false and will either be confirmed or rejected by 
nust be consistent with available facts; 


foundation that is questionable. This is 
vestigation will not contribute to a 
tion but will be affected by it to an 
be found inadequate. The assump- 
d building is adequate is an exam- 
ffected by the assumption, but in 
dation involved in the building. 
will crumble. In the con- 

(the example cited) the 


the investigation. Assumptions 1 
research must not be built on a 
“specially important because the inv 
Urther understanding of the assump 
= tent that the entire research may 
ton that a foundation for a propose 
Ple; the construction of the house is a 
no way is the construction of the foun 
Д the assumption is found false, the building 
Struction of a program of physical education 
assumptions which appear to be significant are: 
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1. Тће programs of physical education must be planned according to 
the general educational implications for physical education. "n 

2. 'The programs of education and physical education are plannec 3 
the purpose of serving the community so that physical, mental, эшш б 
and social life will be іп accord with good standards of society and accord- 
ing to the needs of the people with respect to these standards. - 

3. The standards available for the program of physical education е 
adequate and may therefore be applied as a basis for the determination 
of program needs in this investigation. 

The delimitations. It is always necessary to define further the scope 
of research by statements of delimitation that indicate what elements 
are to be included. The scope is further developed on the basis of those 
elements that will not be included. These statements are necessary in 
order that the research may be accomplished within a given framework 
and not be dissipated by attempting more than possible under the con- 
ditions for the investigation. АП factors surrounding the study must be 
considered and either included in the investigation or plans made for 
their exclusion; however, factors which are needed for the solution of a 
problem cannot be eliminated. The test for the completeness of the 
scope of the problem is the description of all variables needed for the 
solution of the problem as included in the design of the research, or 


excluded as unnecessary variables as part of the statements of delimita- 
tion. Statements of delimitation may be illustrated for the cited problem 
as follows: 
1. The investi 
all community f 
2. The investi 


gation is a one-community problem that will include 
actors related to the 


program. 


3. 'The program of 
elementary and secondary grades. 

4. Тће investigation will include only the required program of physi- 
cal education; therefore consideration will not be given to intramural 
and other extracurricular activities. The Programs of health education 
and recreation will also be excluded, 

5. The study will include only the 12 grades, from the first grade 
through the twelfth. 

6. The investigation will į 
leadership, and administrati 


develop the public school progr. 
7. The study is designed for t 


physical education will include both sexes for the | 
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is educationally sound, but will not concern itself with the problems of 
implementation. 

The relationships with the source material. A design for an investiga- 
tion cannot be prepared without a thorough understanding of all pub- 
lished or unpublished writings related to the investigation. Related 
writings have significance for the method used in the study as well as 
the content. A design will be influenced in both instances. If satisfac- 
tory data are available on some elements of the research, these elements 
may be omitted and the available data can then be used. Except for the 
purpose of verification, it is not desirable to repeat studies on problems 
for which satisfactory data are available. Elimination of parts of a re- 
Search will permit greater concentration on the remaining parts for 
quality work. 

Related material should include all studies that fall within the frame- 
Work of the research. This material should be reviewed in a critical man- 
Der and summarized in connection with the preparation of the research 
design. A preliminary design must be prepared before the review of past 
Studies is started, but the final design should not be made until this proc- 
ess 15 complete. It is also advisable to establish some basis for the evalua- 
tion of past studies to eliminate those materials that cannot be used in 
the study. These criteria may be available or arbitrarily established to 
directly serve the particular investigation. Using the cited problem, the 
basis for the selection of source material may be as follows: 

1. Writings that are published, or are available in unpublished form, 
having experimental data in support of the findings, will be selected and 
applied, 

2. Published writings developed on a philosophical basis, but that have 
ad acceptance, will be selected and applied. The test of acceptance will 
€ determined by a review of the critiques and the extent of citations 

made over a period of time. 
Location of the writings is the first needed skill of an educator, whether 
is interest is research or knowledge of developments.’ One must become 
Acquainted with all indexes and their scope, review all existing bibliog- 
Taphies, review bibliographies found in publications, and consult au- 
Пол ез оп the subject under investigation. Because the administration 
Of libraries will vary with the institution, it is also desirable to know 

OW to obtain references quickly so that valuable time may not be lost. 

The significance of the problem. When planning research it is impor- 
tant to review the proposed problem in light of the total problem exist- 
ing in the field of investigation. It may be found that the problem is a 

Mor one, and that its nature cannot be determined until some funda- 


m д it would seem advisable to start 
41 problems are solved; therefore, it wo d 


1 А > 
Sources and guides to educational literature are presented in Chapter 7, 
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with the fundamental problem. For example, in the cited problem it 
might be advisable to first determine "how" sufficient time may be gained 
for physical education in the public schools. The programs planned for 
a five day week will probably differ from a three day week. It might be 
also important to determine the financial basis of the program. These 
considerations may come first, or may be included in the problem as 
part of the investigation. Whichever decision for priority is made, the 


ult of an over-view of the problem 
in the larger or total setting of problems in education. 


significance of an investigation ac- 
cording to the application the results may have. The difference the results 


nderstood in order to establish the 
and in order to adequately prepare a design. 


of this criterion, 
2. What is the 


Present, on the basis 


network of relationships of the problem with other 
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problems? A problem on the construction of criteria for the selection of 
activities is of little significance if the problems pertaining to leadership, 
facilities, and time have not been solved. 

3. What is the relationship of the problem to the modern purposes of 
education? A study of calisthenics in a society where it may have little 
value does not appear to lend significance to the problem, or the prob- 
Tem may cease to become a problem. 

4. What is the extent of the application of the findings? A problem 
Solution that is the concern of numerous individuals and agencies is 
More important than one that is the concern of only a few. However, 
Опе may still continue the investigation on the basis of the strength of 
the significance of the findings for one institution. 

Principle Two. Research planning begins with a statement of objec- 
tives representing directions for the investigation in order that data may 
be Collected to establish the solution on a factual basis. 

Statements of objectives yield the directions for the investigation. 

hese Statements are usually found in the form of the "statement of the 
Problem” and followed by "statements of sub-problems" after the prob- 
lem ha; been identified and its magnitude determined (Principle One). 
It is then necessary to state the directions the investigation must take in 
Order to Bain satisfactory solution to the problem. Because the solution 
ofa Problem may follow a number of patterns, it is important that these 
Statements be presented so that the exact nature and needs of the prob- 
lem for solution are given. Early in the planning it will be found that 
the Statements are usually unsatisfactory since they do not represent the 
Problem that exists, or they do not represent the components needed for 
2 Satisfactory solution. Continuous revision is therefore necessary. After 
9'mulatiom of the objectives, the next step in the designing may be 
taken, The statements of objectives must view the problem solution as a 
Whole, insofar as possible, so that statements made are possible of accom- 
Plishment, For a systematic presentation, however, the principles follow 
чиа logical sequence. One constantly needs to review in order to make 
Tevisions as the design develops. Reference may be made to the cited 
Problem on the аст education program for an illustration of this 
Principle, The solution to this problem is presented in six statements of 

шр se or objectives (sub-problems). р 
"ncible Three. In order that an acceptable solution to a problem may 
е 8ained, it is necessary that the selection of the method or pattern of 
“arch be appropriate. d 
ге © six fundamental patterns or methods of research are eee 
Stag Apter 9. These are listed as historical, survey, инт: , Ress , 

Jstical, ang philosophical. Each pattern must fit the prob em before 

data will result. An experimental problem solved by using the sur- 
Pattern cannot be valid. A description and classification are made of 
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all methods in Chapter 9. Reference should be made to that chapter 
in order that this principle may be satisfactorily met. 

In the problem cited of the development of a physical education pro- 
gram, the method of research is largely survey, but it is also partly philo- 
sophical. The construction of standards is philosophical since it is a 
matter of the educational worth. Determination of the environmental 
characteristics, review of published and unpublished writings, and school 
factors all use the survey method. 

Principle Four. Both the inductive and deductive methods of analysis 
are applied in order to delimit the problem for research. Further defini- 
tion of the problem results.from statements of delimitations and hy- 
potheses. 

The statement of the problem (objectives or sub-problems) results 
from inductive and deductive reasoning. It is necessary to define the 
problem further by statements of delimitation, or by factors that are not 
со be considered in the investigation. It is sometimes desirable to state 
the problem in the form of hypotheses. 

Deductive reasoning about a problem begins with the whole and sub- 
divides the problem into its parts. This method was used in the cited 
example on the physical education program. Deductive reasoning seems 
to be an acceptable first approach to the definition of a problem; how- 
ever, it is advisable to follow it with inductive analysis. Inductive analy- 
sis consists of a study of all parts of the problem. A combination of these 
two methods of reasoning will result in a definition of a problem repre- 
senting the needed data for an adequate solution. One must constantly 
review the problem as a whole, or selections may be made that represent 
additional consideration or items that are not needed for a solution. 

Reference should be made to the cited problem, which indicates the 
delineation of a problem by additional Statements of delimitations (to 
one community, for example), or hypotheses (program must place a 
major emphasis on social outcomes in order to meet community needs). 

Principle Five. The assumptions that underlie а defined problem 
must be acceptable before research may proceed with confidence. 

As previously stated (cited problem), an assumption represents a 
starting point for an investigation and therefore is not included in the 
investigation. If, therefore, facts are needed for acceptance or rejection 
of assumptions, the research must be delayed until these facts are gained, 
or the assumptions must also be included in the study. A research con- 


ducted on faulty assumptions cannot be valid. Assumptions will vary in 
significance. In some instances assumptions а: 


on the basis of common agreement among pr 
ample, an assumption that schools are necessa 
need to be demonstrated if an investigation 
schools. 


ry ina community does not 
is to be made involving the 
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Reference should be made to the cited example, that which concerns 
the physical education program, for further illustrations of assumptions. 
Statements are made, without supporting facts, on the premise that they 
are reasonable and represent common knowledge and acceptance. For 
example, such an assumption can be stated as: the program of physical 
education must be correlated with trends in general education. 

Principle Six. The problem design cannot be successfully prepared 
unless knowledge is gained of all written material related to the problem 
in methods of research and content. 

Research is not repeating work already found to be acceptable. It is 
the solution of problems utilizing all resources which may be used for 
a successful solution. One aspect of these resources is the published and 
unpublished studies. Any material related in whole or in part should 
be reviewed in order to aid in preparing a problem design but only 
those items for which data are needed should be included in the inves- 
tigation. 

Only writings that are applicable should be selected; therefore a basis 
for evaluation is needed. Reference should be made to previous discus- 
sions covering this requirement as well as further discussion on related 
writings (cited problem). ў 

Principle Seven. Оту those problems that are educationally worth- 
While should be investigated. Worthwhileness must have its reference 
to individual needs and those of society. 

It would be unwise to spend time, effort, and money on problems that 
have little significance. Education has a responsibility to meet individual 
needs for social and professional life. The nature of this responsibility 
Would represent an excellent basis for the determination of the worth 
of a problem. Results of research need not be immediately applied; 
therefore, worth should not be determined on immediacy. Improved 
service to the individual and society should be the determinant as to 
the worthwhileness of a research problem. à А 

Principle Eight. Reference must be made to available techniques for 
the collection of data or to procedures for their construction as part of 
design planning for a problem solution. { 

"Criteria for the selection or construction of techniques (Chapter 10) 
must be a part of the total design for the solution of a problem. Тће 
nature of the solution of a problem is limited to available techniques 
on the collection of data and on available methods for their construc- 
tion, Before final decision is made on the problem design it is necessary 
that the instruments to be used are selected or constructed and evaluated 
by application of the ten criteria presented in Chapter 10. 

Principle Nine. Reference must be made to procedures on the analysis 
of results as part of the planning of a design for a solution of a problem. 

The considerations on planning for the analysis of the results of re- 
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search as well as designs for analysis are presented in Chapter 11. This 
is part of the planning of the problem solution (problem and procedure 
designs, Chapters 8, 9, 10, and 11). 

Principles of the analysis of data and the designs for analysis should 
be reviewed in terms of the types of data resulting from application of 
selected instruments and with respect to the data requirements for an 
acceptable solution of the problem (Chapter 11). Adjustments may 
be needed in the plans for the solution of the problem or the selection 
or construction of data collecting techniques or instruments. It may be 
found that the investigator lacks the necessary qualifications for the ap- 
plication of techniques or analysis of results. 

Principle Ten. 'The planning for a solution of а problem must also 
include the administrative conditions that are involved in the conduct 
of the investigation. 

Such factors as time for the conduct of the research, qualifications 
of the investigator, cost of the investigation, availability of subjects or 
data, place for the conduct of research, and the changeable nature of the 
problem are some of the considerations in planning an investigation. 
Procedures necessary to accomplish the study must be a part of this 
planning. These factors are not usually incorporated in the problem on 
procedure designs since they are not involved in the data requirements 
of the problem. If conditions on the conduct of the investigation cannot 
be met, there is little point in planning for the solution of the problem. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The planning for the solution of a problem includes two major parts. 
The first consists of defining the problem so that its nature and scope 
are established. This part of the planning is developed in this chapter. 
The second part consists of the procedure designs on how the solution 


of the problem is to be accomplished. This part is developed in Chap- 
ters 9, 10, and 11. 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE PnOBLEM** 
Sub-Problems* + • 


1. What are the modern trends of elementary and secondary public school education? 


2. What are the characteristics of the community, and what represents the needs of 
education with respect to the characteristics? 


3. See pages 194, 195 for full statement of sub-problems. 


Hypotheses 


1. The program of physical education must 
comes in order to meet the community needs 

2. The program of physical education must also place emphasis on the methods of 
teaching physical education, particularly as they relate to the democratic process. 

3. See page 195 for further discussion and statements, 


place major emphasis on the social out- 
of the students. 
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Basic Assumptions 

l. The programs of physical education must be planned according to the general 
educational implications for physical education. 

2. Тће standards available for the program of physical education are adequate. 

3. See pages 195, 196 for further discussion and statements. 


Delimitations 
1. The investigation is a onc-community problem that will include all community 


factors related to the public school education program. 
2. The program for the elementary and secondary grades will include both sexes. 
3. See pages 196, 197 for further discussion and statements. 


PROCEDURES FOR THE SoLUTION OF THE PROBLEM +" 


Data Needed for Solution of Sub-Problems 


Sub-problem one 
Data Needed (Statement expressing the data needs of modern trends of physical edu- 
cation in the following components) 
+ philosophy 
- objectives 
+ Social agencies 
. measurement and evaluation 


· administration 
. professional preparation 


Sources of Data (Statements indicating data sources) 


1. NEA publications and reports on programs of physical education. 


2. U.S. Office of Education reports and publications. 
3. Textbooks. 

4. Research literature on programs. 

5. Judgments of experts. у 
6. State or local programs of physical education. 


"Techniques for the Collection of Data (Statements indicating techniques to be used) 


омос жою 


+ Reference to indexes. 

. Conferences with experts. 

- Correspondence with experts, NEA, a 
. Review of literature and textbooks. 
· Survey (questionnaire) of state and local programs. 

Analysis of Data (Statements indicating how data will be analyzed) 


l. Narrators description of trends according to frame 


lished in section on "Data Needed." 2 
2. B ppotting SEES will be presented for each trend in order that the strength 


of the trend may be established. 


nd U.S. Office of Education. 


Ct бок et 


work (and subdivisions) estab- 


Sub-problem two 
etc, 


Ficure 16. Form for the Analysis of the Component Parts of a Problem.* 


* This form should be completed in order that the basic methodology and resources 
may be established prior to the narrative writing of the proposed plan of research. 

** Discussion pertaining to the various phases of this form are found in Chapters 
7, 8, 9, 10, and 11. 

*** A partial illustratio! 
Program of Physical Educa 


n of a problem cited in this chapter (Development of a 
tion) is used to present application of form. 


CHAPTER 9 


Methodology— Patterns for 
Problem Solving 


Problem solving in education may be systematic, according to planned 
designs, or may result from judgments or facts gained about a problem 
without systematic planning or designing. The former constitutes the 
basis of educational research. Research is solving a problem according 
to the appropriate methods, techniques, and tools of analysis needed 
to yield an acceptable (valid) solution. The latter approach is unaccept- 
able according to this definition. It is common procedure, however, to 
accept as a solution the judgments of others (without any testing as to 
validity) or to derive the answer from previous experience (which may 
be the result of inadequate observation). It is, of course, unwise to set 
educational machinery into operation as the result of data that may be 
incomplete or erroneous. Planning for a valid solution to a problem 
therefore becomes the first requirement in problem solving; it consists 
of defining the problem, and then determining the research methods, 
techniques, and tools appropriate for the solution. A short cut to this 
procedure does not exist. The application of appropriate research 
methods also is made to problems on all levels of operation. It is prob- 
ably more important for the educational administrator to be properly 


equipped for problem solving than the college professor, as the former's 
solutions are immediately applied. 


Classification and Application of Research Methods 


Agreement does not exist on the classification of research methods. 
Classification is determined by the starting basis selected by the research 
writer. Agreement does exist, however, on the application of research 
methods for the solution of specific educational problems. Valid solu- 
tions to problems will result only when the proper methods of research 
have been applied. The physiological variables correlated with perform- 
ance in the mile run, for example, will result only when the experi- 
mental method. of research is used. In this instance, the survey method 
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will not yield a valid result. Therefore, it is necessary in planning the 
solution to a problem to determine what methods are appropriate. 

Тће function of a research method provides the most acceptable basis 
for its classification. According to that criterion, research methods may 
be classified into three major divisions: the fundamental patterns or 
methods of research, the techniques applied within the framework of 
each fundamental pattern for the purpose of collecting data, and the 
tools applied for the analysis of results on application of techniques. 
For example, the historical method represents the fundamental pattern 
for the solution of historical problems; the experimental method repre- 
sents the pattern for solution of problems when variables may be held 
constant, and so on. These methods are summarized into six patterns 
(Step 2, Figure 17). In addition to the historical and experimental 
methods, these are: survey, causal, philosophical, and statistical. Within 
the framework of each pattern, techniques are needed to collect data. 
These techniques are questionnaire, interview, experimental, observa- 
tional, appraisal, documentary frequency, job. analysis, testing, photo- 
graphic, sociogram, and case study (Step 3, Figure 17). The results of 
the application of techniques are analyzed by use of qualitative and 
quantitative analysis tools. The former aid in determining the strength 
of evidence on the constituent parts of the problem; the latter, the analy- 
Sis according to the amount of relationship of the evidence (Step 4, 
Figure 17). 

Planning for the sol 
five successive steps. 

Step 1: Identification 
Procedures for the identi 


ution of educational problems resolves itself into 


and definition of the problem. The systematic 
fication of a problem are presented in Part Il 


of this book. Whether the problem is a problem, or is one which needs 
dgment, or whether the facts are im- 


research, or is one of immediate ju 1 : 
mediately available can be determined only by systematic analysis as 
Presented in Part II. Once the problem has been identified, it is neces- 


Sary to define it so that the solution may be directed into an appropriate 


channel. 


Problems are classified into nine categories (Step 1, Figure 17). The 


function constituting the problem must be defined and related factors 
such as sex, grade level, and community must be determined. For exam- 
ple, the problem may be the preparation of a physical education program 
for a particular city. In defining the problem the city must be named, 
and all related factors in determining the solution of this problem must 
be established. These related factors are budget, school and community 
educational philosophy; community and individual needs, geography, 
facilities, leadership, religious influences, and similar considerations. 
When the problem has been defined and interpreted, the next step 


May be taken. 
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Step 2: Selection of appropriate pattern for the solution of the prob- 
lem. There are six fundamental patterns for the solution of educational 
problems (Figure 17). It is noted that any method may be used to solve 
problems as they relate to the functions of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education. Administrative problems, for example, may be solved 
by the survey method, the philosophical method, or one of the other 
methods. However, each method is applicable only for the solution of 
certain types of problems. The basis for judgment of the type is as 
follows: 


. Problems dealing with values: philosophical method. 

. Problems dealing with past functions: historical method, 

. Problems dealing with current conditions: survey method. 

- Problems solved by controlled conditions: experimental method. 
. Problems establishing cause-effect relationships: causal method. 
Problems determining amount of relationship: statistical method. 


суш нъ oo го = 


A problem dealing with the construction of a physical education 
program for a particular community may use several methods for its 
solution. This problem is partly philosophical, partly historical, partly 
current conditions and practices (survey), and partly relationships (statis- 
tical). The problem may also concern certain influences on the program 
(experimental and knowledge of causal influences may be desired 
(causal) АП methods may be used for the solution of this problem; 
selection of methods therefore is determined by what information is 
needed in order to yield a valid solution. The nature of the problem 
will determine the method. Proper accomplishment of Step 1 will serve 
as the basis for the determination of the method. 

Step 3: Selection or construction of techniques for the collection of data. 
"Techniques (or instruments) are needed for the purpose of collecting data 
within the framework of each method. The techniques commonly applied 
are presented in Figure 17, Step 3. A further guide for the selection of 
techniques follows: 


1. Opinion Data on Current Practices: questionnaire, interview, observational, 
job analysis, documentary, photographic, and case study. 

2. Data on Educational Values: appraisal, testing, and experimental. 

3. Data on Influences: experimental, testing, sociograms, observational, ap- 
praisal, case study, and photographic. 

4. Data on Individual Siatus, Educabilities, and Capacities: testing, experi- 
mental, photographic, sociograms, case study, and job analysis. 

5. Data on Records: documentary analysis. 

6. Data on Job Functions: job analysis, observational, questionnaire, inter- 
view, case study, photographic, and documentary. 

7. Data on Individual Traits, Characteristics, and. Attitudes: observational, 


sociograms, testing, photographic, questionnaire, interview, case study, job 
analysis, and documentary. 
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The proper selection or construction and application of techniques 
determine the adequacy of the problem solution. Poorly selected or con- 
structed instruments or misapplications cannot yield valid results (Chap- 
ter 10). 

Step 4: Selection or construction of tools for the analysis of the results 
of the application of techniques. Data resulting from research may be 
analyzed qualitatively or quantitatively. Qualitative analysis is applied 
for the analysis of constituents and their relationships, without concern 
about the amount of the constituents or relationships. For example, in 
philosophical research, if the problem of analysis is the construction of a 
philosophy, the analysis is one of determining whether all components or 
aspects of the philosophy are included and represent the relationships 
existing among the components according to collected evidence. Qualita- 
tive analysis therefore is a tool for the analysis of collected evidence that 
serves to identify component parts and their relationships in a non- 
quantitative manner. The process, of course, is systematic. Research starts 
With a framework of all aspects believed to constitute the solution of the 
problem; evidence is collected and an analysis made, and conclusions are 
then advanced. С 

Quantitative procedure is applicable when the analysis concerns the 
amount of the constituent and relationships. Using as an example the 
illustration in philosophy, quantitative analysis is designed to indicate 


the relative importance of each component of a philosophy. In this 


connection, measures of amount are needed, and statistical methods (not 


always necessary) are usually applied. | 
Whether qualitative ог quantitative tools are used in analyzing data is 


determined by the evidence needed for the solution of the problem. 
Determining the physiological characteristics of a mile runner, for 
example, is best established by quantitative analysis between the physio- 
logical variables and performance (Chapter 11). d 

Step 5: Generalizing the results of the data analysis. Generalizing the 
results of research is determined by two factors: the extent of sampling, 
and the problem scope. When a sample group is selected for research, it 
must be representative of the full population if the conclusions drawn are 
to be applied to the larger population. In order that representativeness 15 
assured, the sample must include a sufficient number of units, and the 
Selection of the sample must be random, so that a cross-section of the 
Characteristics of the full group is contained within the sample. In this 
instance, the conclusions drawn as the result of the analysis of the sample 
are also applicable to the full population. For example, if a study is made 
of the public secondary schools in New York State and 25 percent of the 
Schools are used, and the conclusions are to apply to all the schools in the 
state, it must be demonstrated that the 25 percent is representative or de- 
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scriptive of all the schools in the state. Representativeness may be deter- 
mined by comparing a characteristic of the sample (IQ, for example) with 
the same characteristics of the full population or sample known to be 
representative. 

The second factor that must be considered when generalizing is the 
scope of the problem. One cannot generalize beyond the evidence 
gathered; the extent to which one may generalize is determined by Step 1 
—the definition of the problem. If, for example, the problem concerns 
the boys in the public secondary schools of New York State, generaliza- 


Step 1: 
The Problems (Chapter 3) 
1. Interpretations 5. Programs 
2. Objectives 6. Leadership 
3. Community organizations and auspices 7. Administration 
4. People—status, educability, and 8. History and trends 
capacity 9. Professions 
Step 2: 
Patterns for Problem Solving 
(Chapter 9) 
l. Philosophical (all techniques in Step 4. Experimentation (all techniques in 
3 applicable) Step 3 applicable) 
2. Historical (techniques 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9 5. Causal (all techniques in Step 3 appli- 
in Step 3) cable) 
3. Survey (all techniques in Step 3 appli- — 6. Statistical (all techniques in Step 8 
cable) applicable) 
Step 3: 
"Techniques for Collecting Data 
(Chapter 10) 
1. Questionnaire 7. Job analysis 
2. Interview 8. Testing 
8. Experimental instruments 9. Photographic 
4, Observational 10. Sociogram 
5. Appraisal 11. Case study 
6. Documentary analysis 
Step 4: 
Tools for the Analysis of Results 
(Chapter 11) 
1. Qualitative analysis—constituent 2. Quantitative analysis—amount analysis 
analysis ; 
Step 5: 
Generalizing the Results 
(Chapter 9) 
1, Sampling 2. Problem scope 


Ficure 17. A Relationship Analysis between Successive Steps in Problem Solving. 
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tions cannot be made for girls, unless it is demonstrated, with evidence, 
that the problem is similar. 

Relationships. The five steps in problem solving are also presented 
graphically in order to demonstrate the relationships that exist between 
these successive steps. It is noted (Figure 17) that the problems of health, 
physical, and recreation education (Step 1) are solved by application of 
all methods of research (Step 2). For example, the various problems that 
are identified as connected with the program may be solved by application 
of all methods of research. АП methods, however, are not always appro- 
priate; some problems are experimental, some historical, and others are 
survey. It is also noted that, with the exception of the historical method, 
all techniques may be used to collect data within each pattern of research 
(Step 3). This does not mean, however, that all are equally as valid 
when they are applied; the appropriate technique is determined by the 
problem that is to be solved. The historical method deals with past facts, 
therefore the techniques applied are limited to this condition. Results 
of the application of techniques may be analyzed by either qualitative or 
quantitative tools (Step 4). Which tool is used is determined by which is 
needed to gain an acceptable solution to the problem. Finally, conclusions 
drawn from the analysis of data may be generalized to the extent of the 
sampling and the problem scope (Step 5). A satisfactory solution to any 
educational problem may be gained by the selection of proper method- 


ology as presented in Figure 17. 


THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD—THE BASIS 
FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 

The scientific method is basic to all methods of problem solving in 
education. The six fundamental methods of problem solving (Figure 
17) are patterns designed to solve various problems. All use these suc- 
Cessive steps of the scientific method: у | 

1. Identify and define the problem. This has been previously presented 
(Step 1). It is the starting point of scientific. investigation; unless the 
Problem and the elements needed for its solution have been established, 
Systematic research cannot begin. 

2. Review literature. Scientific problem solving begins with a com- 
plete review of all written material available on the problem. The review 
May cause a modification of the problem design, or the solution for the 
Problem may be found in available writings. One can locate pertinent 
Written material by consulting authorities on the problem, reviewing 
bibliographies, referring to card catalogs, scientific indexes, educational 
indexes, indexes of popular literature, and master and doctorate studies. 
No single source will yield all available literature on a problem. Resources 
оп how to locate educational information are presented in Chapter 7. 
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3. Formulate an hypothesis or hypotheses. Formulation of an hypothe- 
sis, or hypotheses, establishes direction. Ап hypothesis is a statement of 
direction that is to be accepted or rejected as the result of collected evi- 
dence. For example, a statement that ability in the mile run is entirely a 
physiological matter serves as an hypothesis and can be accepted or 
rejected as the result of research. Such a statement limits the field of 
research, sensitizes the investigator to a particular aspect of the problem, 
and reviews the problem as a whole before it is divided into its various 
parts. 

4. Collect data. 'The instruments used for the collection of data are 
presented in Figure 17, and discussion concerning each instrument is 
found in Chapter 10. Instruments must be selected to meet the conditions 
of the problem. A questionnaire cannot be used when valid results will 
occur only if the interview is used. Collected data must be valid, other- 
wise efforts are worthless. 

5. Analyze data. 'The procedures for the analysis of data are presented 
in Figure 17 and Chapter 11. АП collected data are analyzed by qualitative 
and quantitative methods. 

6. Draw tentative conclusions. Statements of fact based on the evidence 
resulting from research are made in the form of tentative conclusions. 
"These statements represent the answers sought by research; they may be 
positive or negative, favorable or unfavorable, and must be tentatively 
accepted. A valid conclusion must have complete factual support. 

7. Test tentative conclusions. Research should be repeated using another 
sample group from the same population. If the first and second samples 
are representative of the population, the results should be identical. Veri- 
fication of findings is important as it is the only final test of validity. 

8. Establish final conclusions. After results have been verified, final 
conclusions may be made. These statements represent the solution of the 
problem. 

9. Generalize results. Generalization can be made only according to 
dictates of the sample and the scope of the problem (Figure 17). One 
cannot generalize solutions for a group that has not been included in the 
research. The solution of a problem on the senior high school level usually 
cannot be generalized to include the junior high school level. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PATTERNS 
OF PROBLEM SOLVING 


The Philosophical Method 


Nature and scope. 'The philosophical pattern of research is reflective 
thinking in a defined framework; it may be further defined as a systematic 
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analysis of data pertaining to educational values. The worth of educa- 
tional materials is determined by evidence collected in philosophical 
research. 

Philosophical research is applied to all functions of health, physical, 
and recreation education (Figure 17). The problems deal with values, 
worth, outcomes, needs, etc.—all in terms of what ought to be the direc- 
tions for education. It establishes evidence on relative values. The valida- 
tion of principles or criteria to be applied for the evaluation of educa- 
tional practices is an example of philosophical research. 

Application (steps) in philosophical research. The steps follow those 
of the scientific method. The unique characteristic of philosophical re- 
search is the problem to be solved (values) rather than the procedure in 
applying the method. Тће steps are: 

1. Identify and define the problem. АП elements related to the problem 
must be included. For example, a study dealing with the relative worth of 
health activities in a high school needs to be defined according to sex, 
grade levels, community resources, and so on, together with all aspects of 
the health activities. è oid 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. In the illustration cited above, 
an hypothesis may be stated as follows: the value of health activities 
differs according to the purposes established for secondary education. 
The results of research will determine whether this hypothesis is true or 
false. 

3. Examine underlying assum 
assumptions initiating philosophica 
example, an assumption pertaining 
Secondary education are established an 
results of the research are worthless. 

4. Collect data. All techniques (Figure 17) may be used for the collec- 
tion of data in philosophical research. The technique selected must 
yield valid data. The questionnaire, for example, is not a useful instru- 
Ment in the problem example cited; the appraisal technique is the most 
valid technique for this problem. ~ | 

5. Analyze data. Qualitative analysis is a common procedure in the 
analysis of results. In the cited example, the application of criteria for the 
evaluation of the health program may be a matter of qualitative analysis; 
the composition of the program that meets the criteria is thereby de- 
termined. 

6. Establish conclusions. Statements of conclusion are made on each 
phase of the problem. In the cited example, on the worth of health 
activities, conclusions are drawn on each activity. Each conclusion must 


be supported by facts. 
Descriptive criteria fo 


ptions. It must be established whether the 
1 research are acceptable. In the cited 
to this problem is that the purposes of 
d valid; if this is not true, the 


r the evaluation of philosophical research. 
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Whether or not the philosophical method is properly applied must be 
determined. The following criteria may be used as a guide in both the 
application and the evaluation of philosophical research. 


1. The examination of values and underlying assumptions is fundamental 
in philosophical research. 

2. Science and philosophy are compatible. Philosophy determines the worth 
of materials as a basis for educational direction; science determines how ma- 
terials may be implemented or how direction may be accomplished. How mate- 
rials are used has its explanation in philosophy. 

3. Тће facts for philosophical research may come from the application of any 
research method or technique. 

4. The use of an hypothesis is a common starting point of philosophical re- 
search. The hypothesis, however, must be consistent with known facts and judg- 
ments. . 

5, Тће skeletal framework of the philosophical method is the scientific method. 

6. The limitations of the philosophical method are found in its use by unin- 
formed persons having opinions rather than systematically organized facts. 

7. Philosophical research must start with a defined problem organized around 
a framework containing all elements needed for the solution. 

8. The conclusions of philosophical research must be supported by facts re- 
sulting from both qualitative and quantitative analysis. 


The Historical Method 


Nature and scope. The historical method of research is applied to 
problems concerned about past events. The research may be descriptive, 
comparative, or analytical; it may be also pure or applied. Pure historical 
research deals entirely with valid data to permit a better understanding 
of past events. Applied historical research serves as a basis for the solution 
of contemporary problems. It supplements the solution but does not serve 
as a solution in itself. A study of the influence of Swedish physical training 
on American physical education during the first half of the twentieth 
century is an example of pure research; a study of the construction of 
a philosophy of American physical education, utilizing past data, in part, 
is an example of applied research. 

The only valid basis of historical research is the use of primary data. 
Such data are obtained from valid historical records and historical re- 
mains. Some of these materials are documents, paintings, films, songs, 
utensils, and tools. Secondary data that are once or more times removed 
from the original, have personal interpretation which usually invalidates 
them. External and internal criticism need to be applied to primary data 
in order to determine the genuineness or the validity of the materials. All 
primary data (written in the original) are not, however, always valid. 
External criticism. deals with the genuineness of the document—why, 
where, when, how, and by whom written. Internal criticism deals with 
the contents of the document. Whether a bias has served as the motivation 
for writing, whether illogical development is evident, and so on, need to 
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be established before the document may be accepted as valid material 
for historical research. 

The historical method is applied to the solution of problems as they 
pertain to all functions of health, physical, and recreation education 
(Figure 17). These problems may represent different eras or historical 
periods. A study of physical education during the twentieth century in 
the United States is an example. The nineteenth century aspects of the 
problem may also be studied. 

Application (steps) in historical research. Steps in application of the 
historical method are those of the scientific method, adapted to fit this 
pattern of research. Of major importance in this method are the materials 
used for problem solving; validity of these materials is necessary. The 
successive steps in application of the method are: 

1. Identify and define the problem. Factors to consider in defining the 
problem are time periods, types of data needed to solve the problem, 
population (sample) to be considered, etc. Considerations are similar to 
those already presented. 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. An hypothesis for research, 
might be stated as follows: The major influences on the development of 
physical education in the United States are World Wars I and II. This 
hypothesis starts research; the facts collected will indicate whether or not 
the statement is fully or partially true or entirely false. 

3. Examine underlying assumptions. Assumptions are starting points 
of research. They must be accepted as valid or research should not start 
until data are presented in support of the assumptions. In the cited 
example (Step 2), one assumption underlying this research is that the 
military activities of World Wars I and II are functionally related to 
Physical education development in this country; it is more than just an 
association of two activities. If this cannot be supported it is hardly 
worthwhile to make the study. 

4. Accumulate, classify and criticize data. When the framework for the 
problem has been established, data should be accumulated on each phase 
of the problem. The techniques used for this purpose are (Figure 17) the 
questionnaire (usually not applicable), interview (to set the stage), docu- 
mentary analysis (most common), observational (viewing remains, tools, 
€tc), photographic (common procedure of identifying materials), and 
appraisal (evaluation of records or data). After data are accumulated, 
it is then necessary to classify them. properly according to the original 
framework and according to the selected historical periods. For example, 
the first half of the twentieth century may be divided into at least three 
Periods for study of educational problems—1900 to World War I, World 
War I to World War II, and after World War II. Data must also be 
Criticized internally and externally before final acceptance. 

5. Analyze data. The collected data need to be analyzed (largely by 
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qualitative analysis, although quantitative analysis may also be applied) 
and synthesized in order to correlate the evidence in terms of each phase 
of the problem. In the cited problem (Step 2), the influence of the two 
world wars must be developed in terms of each activity of the wars and 
physical education. For example, in reference to the conditioning program 
of the wars, what is the relationship of this conditioning program to the 
activities program in physical education? 

6. Establish conclusions. Conclusions are presented for each phase of 
the problem according to the evidence available. These statements con- 
stitute the solution for the historical problem. In the cited problem 
(Step 2), the influence of the two wars on physical education should be 
established. The hypothesis is either accepted, rejected, or partially ac- 
cepted. 

Descriptive criteria for the evaluation of historical research. 'T he follow- 
ing criteria may be used in evaluating not only the use of the historical 
research method, but also as guides in applying this method toward the 
solution of historical problems. These criteria are: 


1. Historical research must follow an orderly and systematic procedure; the 
scientific method is applied. 

2. Primary source materials constitute the only factual basis for historical 
research. 

3. Truth, determined by supporting facts, must serve historical research; 
unsupported or biased propaganda must be eliminated. 

4. Both internal and external criticism of historical data must be made. 

5. The historical research worker must understand the terminology of each 
historical period, and such research concepts as cause, effect, influence, control, 
tendency, and trend. 

6. The time sequence in historical research should be of sufficient length 
to demonstrate the influence of the variables constituting the problem. 

7. Historical research must be planned, conducted, and analyzed in a setting 
of each historical period. Factors must be identified, measured, and interpreted. 

8. The nature of transmitted historical material must be established; i.e. 
data recorded for the purposes of history, or data recorded for contemporary 
use without the preparation of the material for historical uses. 

9. The historical investigator must distinguish fact from hypothesis. 

10. The factors constituting the variables of the research problem must be 
identified for each historical period, and an adequate, representative, and ran- 
dom sample drawn. 

11. Facts gathered in historical research should be analyzed according to the 
framework of the research, including all elements needed for the solution, and 
by either qualitative or quantitative analysis. 


The Survey Method 


Nature апа scope. 'The survey method of research is a planned and 
systematic process of solving problems through available records or 
judgments. The purpose of a survey is to determine current practices, re- 
lated conditions, and effectiveness of educational programs. Additional 
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knowledge is gained only through interrelationships established by the 
analysis of available records and judgments. Contributions to new 
knowledge about the educational process or about the educational prod- 
uct (individual and group) is not gained by the survey method. 

The survey method is applied to the solution of problems pertaining 
to all functions of health, physical, and recreation education (Figuro 17). 
Survey information is usually desired by educational administrators and 
teachers as a guide for the conduct of educational activities. Common 
practices and those desired (judgments) may be determined through 
surveys. 

Application (steps) in survey research. The steps in survey research also 
follows the steps in the scientific method. Adaptations of this method to 
the survey are as follows: 

1. Identify and define the problem. The problem must be stated in 
terms of all data needed for its solution. A national survey of health 
education in the public secondary schools must include consideration of 
such factors as sex, grade level, budget, facilities, and the scope of health 
education. Definitions and delimitations indicate the factors that are to be 
included, and those that are to be excluded. : 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. An hypothesis is usually 
stated to give direction to the problem. In the cited problem (Step 1) an 
hypothesis may be stated as *Health education in the secondary schools 
of the United States is inadequate due to the lack of supporting condi- 
tions." In the solution of this hypothesis, standards of an acceptable health 
education program must be stated to provide a basis for accepting or 
rejecting the hypothesis. "e 4 

3. Examine underlying assumptions. In beginning a survey that which 
is assumed must be examined. In the cited problem (Step 1), it may be 
assumed that health education programs are inadequate, and thus the 


Problem becomes one of determining the factors causing inadequacy. 
annot be accepted, the problem should be re-directed, 


If this assumption c ect 
aps becoming the problem for research. Examining 


the assumption perh 


assumptions is necessary in all survey studies. ў | 
4. Collect data. All techniques for the collection of data are used in 


Surveys (Figure 17). The appropriate technique must be determined 
according to the nature of the problem. When surveying the scholastic 
abilities of secondary school pupils the testing technique must be utilized. 
For surveys national in scope, the questionnaire must be used, at least 
for data that can be validly obtained by this technique. І 

5. Analyze data. Both qualitative and quantitative analysis are used 
9n survey data (Figure 17). Charts, tables, and graphs are common tech- 
niques used in the presentation of survey findings. | > | 

6. Establish conclusions. The extent of the conclusions is determined 
by the scope of the problem and extent of sampling. In the cited example 
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(Step 2) the hypothesis is either accepted or rejected in whole or in part 
as the result of analyzed evidence. 

Descriptive criteria for the evaluation of survey research. Criteria used 
to test the application of survey methods and also to test the methodology 
of reported surveys are: 


1. The survey must be a cooperative process; the degree to which this is pos- 
sible must be determined before research is started. 

2. Research procedures must be defined and standardized with an appropri- 
ate selection of techniques for the collection of survey data. Instruments must 
yield reliable and valid results. 

3. Norms of survey research must be representative of the population and 
free from extraneous influences. 

4. Sampling reliability must be determined prior to the termination of the 
survey. 

5. The sample is the most fundamental component of survey research. The 
nature and scope of the survey must be clearly defined, and an adequate, repre- 
sentative, and random sample drawn from this population. 

6. Descriptive, comparative, or analytical statistical tools are usually selected 
for adequate analysis of data. In some instances qualitative analysis is used. 

7. The extent of generalization from survey data must fall within the frame- 
work of the selected population and problem. 

8. The results of survey usually yield a norm. 


The Experimental Method 


Nature and scope. The experimental method is applied to problem 
solving when the factors needed for the solution of the problem may be 
controlled and their influence determined. Тће experimental method 
applies, therefore, only to problems in which the use of controls is 
possible. For example, it is possible to determine the influence of room 
temperature and humidity on performance in an indoor mile run by 
changing the temperature and the humidity and by using the same 
subjects, if all other conditions in preparation for the run remain constant. 

The experimental method may be used for the solution of problems as 
they relate to all functions of health, physical, and recreation education 
(Figure 17). Controls may be exerted by laboratory methods and, in some 
problems, by use of statistical methods. Measures correlating with per- 
formance in the mile run may be statistically analyzed so that the net 
influence of each variable may be determined. This is equivalent to 


holding all factors but one constant in controlled laboratory experimen- 


tation to determine the net influence of each variable. The influ- ; 


ence of the various factors may be determined, therefore, by laboratory 
controls (equalizing all factors except one), or by statistical controls (de- 
termining net influence by multiple or partial correlation). 

Application (steps) in the experimental method. The experimental 
method also follows the steps of the scientific method. Special adaptations, 
however, are made. Experimental method steps are: 
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1. Identify and define the problem. The problem must first be estab- 
lished; the factors needed for its solution are outlined, and then 
the procedure to determine the net influence of each factor on the prob- 
lem (laboratory or statistical procedures) may be planned. When the 
problem has been defined, it is necessary to consider such conditions of 
experimentation as time and place, procedures on records, techniques for 
administration of instruments, and subjects. All these details must be 
planned in advance of experimentation. In a study of the influence of 
breathing pure oxygen on performance in the mile run, all the stated 
conditions must be established. The laboratory method of experimenta- 
tion would be used to solve this problem, due to the fact that varying 
amounts of oxygen can be administered to the same subjects, and all other 
influences may be held constant. 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. In most experimental studies 
it is helpful in gaining a sharper direction for research if an hypothesis is 
established. In the cited problem (Step 1) an hypothesis may be stated: 
"Breathing various amounts of pure oxygen is beneficial according to a 
linear relationship in performing the mile run." Experimental procedure 
is then directed to gather data for the acceptance or rejection of this 
hypothesis in part or in whole. The stated hypothesis, of course, must be 
reasonable according to information about the physiology of oxygen 
breathing and performance; the hypothesis cannot be in disagreement 


with known facts. 
3. Examine underlying as 


is assumed that a relationship exists 2 
performance in the mile run. The problem is, in this example, to deter- 


mine the nature and amount of this relationship. If this assumption is 
doubtful (not in this instance), research must be conducted on the as- 
sumption before experimentation begins on the problem. 

4. Collect data. In experimental research, all techniques are used to 
collect data (Figure 17). However, the basic means of collecting data 
are fundamental patterns; all techniques or instruments are supplemen- 
tary to these. The basic patterns are one-group, equivalent groups, and 
rotational groups. The one-group pattern 15 used when one or more 
experimental variables are applied and the changes noted; the pattern is 
valid if one variable does not influence the other variables. АП influences 
must begin at the same starting point. The equivalent group pattern 
Consists of two comparable groups in respect to all factors related in the 


Experiment; the age of group members, for example, must be the same 
> is used as a control on the other as 


if age is an influence. One grou} | 
the experimental group; any changes are then due to the variable under 


investigation. The rotation group technique is a combination of the 
Other two; the application of the experimental variable is rotated between 
апа among groups. This technique valid when changes produced by 


sumptions. In the cited hypothesis (Step 2) it 
between oxygen consumption and 
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the experimental variable are not "carried-over," or are neutralized by 
equivalent influences. Within the framework of these patterns, data col- 
lecting techniques or instruments must be used for the measurement of 
time, force, weight, and other factors (Chapter 10). 

5. Analyze data. The quantitative procedures of analysis are the most 
common in experimental research. Statistical methods are standard pro- 
cedure to determine the amount of influence and the relat 
variable. Laboratory procedures will also yield data on a 
tative analysis in chemistry, 
constituent, is an example. 


6. Establish conclusions. In experimental research, the conclusions 
are evident due to the fact that relationships are expressed in amount. 
The relative differences in the influences of various factors can therefore 
readily be determined. 

Descriptive criteria for the evaluation o 
The experimental method of 
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designed to determine the amount of each 
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The Causal Method 
Nature and scope. The caus. 
al 
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a problem. All other methods of research are satisfied by factors that go 
together without establishing the factors that are the causes and those that 
are the effects. Causal research may be conducted in a controlled labora- 
tory setting where all variables are held constant except one, or in a 
setting where data are collected on variables and the "net" influence of 
each is determined by statistical methods. It is important to note that 
causal methods of research simply constitute a pattern that will identify 
variables that go together. Whether cause-effect exists, or which variable is 
the cause and which is the effect, or whether both are causes or both effects, 
must be determined by supporting evidence establishing this relationship 
оп a content basis. For example, causal research may show that perform- 
ance in the mile run will improve with the amount of pure oxygen in- 
haled. Whether oxygen is a cause, and performance in the mile run the 
effect, must be physiologically explained. If this is not possible, one does 
not know whether this relationship may be pure association, or which is 


the cause and which is the effect. 

Causal research may be applied to the solution of problems of all 
functions of health, physical, and recreation education (Figure 17). Suffi- 
cient knowledge is needed, however, to be able to interpret relationships 
as cause and effect; studies are very few due to a lack of this knowledge. 
Causal research represents the highest order of educational research. 

There are four fundamental methods or patterns of causal research. 
The one used will be determined by the nature of the problem to be 
Solved. Each is here described sufficiently to indicate the nature of its 
application in problem solving. 

1. Causal-comparative method. This method seeks to establish cause- 
effect relationships by comparison. For example, if pure oxygen is inhaled 
and improved performance is found, and when air is breathed poor per- 
formance is noted, oxygen is established as a cause and performance as 
the effect. If the phenomenon occurs in the presence of the variable, and 
does not in its absence, there is a basis for determining cause and effect in 
this method. However, the relationship must be explained by physiology 
in order to avoid misinterpretation that may come through association. 

2. Causal-case study method. This method seeks to establish cause and 
effect by use of the case study technique. Again, after a study of several 
cases in which the variables are present and the phenomenon occurs and 
in absence it does not, this serves as the basis for establishing cause-effect 
relationships. Supporting research and theoretical evidence are needed 
to substantiate this relationship. A case study involves a systematic record 
of all pertinent data about an individual, group, institution, community, 
etc., in order to establish the causes for phenomena that occur. 

3. Causal-genetic method. This method aids in establishing cause-effect 
relationships by recording all pertinent data over a period of time long 
enough to establish the relationship. Studies in the factors related to 
Browth, development, learning, and training are examples of causal- 
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genetic studies. In order to establish the causal influences of diet on per- 
formance in the mile run, for example, this relationship must be observed 
over a period of time. When the relationship has been established, 
research may stop. Again, supporting research evidence and theoretical 
explanations must substantiate the cause-effect relationships. 

4. Causal-correlation method. This method is simply an aid in determin- 
ing the magnitude of cause-effect relationships. Whether relationships 
are causal cannot be determined by correlation; supporting evidence is 
needed. The causal-correlation method utilizes path coefficients as an aid 
in making a causal analysis. Path coefficients are used to show direct and 
indirect causes as they relate to given effects. Amounts of relationships 
may be presented in percent. 

Application (steps) in causal analysis research. 'The four fundamental 
patterns of causal analysis follow the same general steps in application. 
The specific differences are found in the design for the solution of the 
problem. 'The steps are: 

1. Identify and define the problem. The fundamental pattern applying 
to the solution of a problem must be determined—genetic, case study, 
comparative, or correlation. It is also necessary to establish the variables 
believed to be the causes and those believed to be the effects. The pattern 
will serve as an aid in establishing causal relationships. For example, in 
determining the causes for performance in the mile run the relationships 
might be listed as: oxygen consumption, physical skill, attitude, and blood 
volume. Causal research will aid in establishing these relationships and 
their magnitude. 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. In causal research particu- 
larly, the use of hypotheses is of significance. Each hypothesis established 
must be supported both by research and theoretical evidence demonstrat- 
ing a possible cause-effect relationship. The hypothesis can then be tested 
and either accepted or rejected. The hypothesis that oxygen inhalation is 
а cause for improved performance in the mile run is an example. 

3. Examine assumptions. All assumptions must be examined in causal 
research. In the example cited (Step 2), an examination of the physiology 
of oxygen consumption and performance may establish the assumption 
as reasonable for research. 

4. Collect data. АП techniques are used for the collection of data in 
causal research (Figure 17); selection is determined by the problem to 
be solved. 

5. Analyze data. Quantitative analysis of causal data is normally ap- 
plied, although qualitative analysis may also be used. Quantitative analysis 
is usually desired not only to establish the related factors but also the 
amount of the relationships. 

6. Establish conclusions. The conclusions indicate which factors are 
causes and which are effects. If possible, conclusions should indicate the 
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amount of relationship. In the cited example (Step 2), conclusions on the 
physiological analysis of the mile run will indicate which variables are 
causes and the amount of the relationship. 

Descriptive criteria for the evaluation of causal research. It is advisable 
to review each of the following sets of criteria before proceeding with 
causal research. Each criterion has a special significance when the causal 


method is applied. 


Causal-Comparative Criteria 


1. Cause and effect relationships may be inferred or established by fact. 

2. Causes usually occur by degrees and usually there is more than one cause 
for each effect. 

3. Two isolated variables (cause-effect) may both be effects or causes. 

4. Two variables may go together but may not be related (cause-effect). 
This may be only association without any functional relationship. 

2 5. The causal-comparative method may be applied in a natural operating 
Situation or under controlled experimental conditions. Е 

6. Causes may be identified by the method of agreement or difference. 'The 
relationship, however, must be established by fact or theory. 

7. 'The phenomenon of catalysis may be erroneously identified as cause; e.g. 
funds may be identified as a cause of a good program when the real cause may 
be leadership. 

. 8. The element of cond 
in relationship with a given effect. 

9. Cause may be dichotomous, 


qualities may be qualitative or quantitative. : Tare 
10. The amount of cause may be determined by experimental quantitative 
analysis or by statistics; the latter is applied when all factors operate in a nor- 


mal situation. 


ucive cause must also be identified and established 


categorical, or continuous; measures of these 


Causal-Case Study Criteria 
ed when one race, individual, school, or commu- 


l. Case i 
ч study research is us : ) › 
: ү nd can be identified only according to circum- 


nity has many typical causes а 
Stances of that situation. } 

2. Cause-effect relationships are established in the case study by the method 
of presence or absence; that is, if phenomenon occurs in presence of the vari- 
able but does not in its absence. ! _ 

3. The case study usually begins with an hypothesis concerning the factors 
related to the phenomenon to be studied. Data are then gathered on each fac- 
tor, Cause-effect relationships are either inferred or established. [ : iN: 

4. Analysis of case study data may start with cause-effect relationship within 
сасћ case. Analysis is usually made between and among the several case studies 
to determine common causes; such analysis may yield additional evidence on 
cause-effect. Group analysis, however, must be made with caution. 

d in determining the relationship among 


5. Statisti be use! 
б cal methods may ARP 5 З 
Various factors of the case study and also when prediction is desired. When 


д rocedures s i 
Comparing several case stud dvanced р s such as variance 


jes, more at 
analysis, causal analysis, and factor analysis may be used. 
6. АП techniques used 


for the collection of data in educational research may 
€ used in the case study. Of course, an appropriate selection must be made 
(Figure 17), 
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Causal-Genetic Criteria 


1. Causal-genetic research is used when cause-effect relationship can only be 
established over a period of time. Observation will aid in the identification 
of cause-effect relationship. 

2. Causal-genetic research may involve the same individual or same group 
of individuals over a defined period of time, or different individuals or different 
groups of individuals over a defined period of time. : 

3. АП methods of research may be used in causal.genetic research (experi- 
mental, historical, survey, philosophical, etc.) (Figure 17). 

4. АП techniques used to collect data in educational research may be used 
in causal-genetic research (questionnaire, interview, etc.) (Figure 17). 

5. When analyzing the results of individual causal- 
necessary to identify the variables related, and then t 
of the cause-effect relationship. When anal 
genetic research, it is necessary to determine cause- 
each group and then between and among groups. T. 
common factors. 


6. Statistical methods may be used to establish the degree of cause-effect re- 
lationships. Relationship may be established within each group (or individuals) 
or between or among groups (same or different individuals). 


wed to operate until relationship 
* This will vary with each study. 


(кс à ' must be established for each cause- 
effect relationship; that is, When causes are considered statistically significant. 


Causal-Correlation Criteria 

1. Correlation is a measure of association. Whether the association can be 

demonstrated to be a cause-effect relationship must be established by fact OT 
inferred. 


2. The degree of relationship existing between two variables (cause-effect) 
can only be measured quantitat 


ly be ively by Correlation; speculative methods yid 
approximations. 


3. Cause-effect relationship may be linear ог curvilinear, Which relationship 
exists must be determined before correlation is applied, or determined by ex 
amination on the application of correlation, у 


4. Тће cause-effect correlation coeffici 


genetic research, it is first 


' 6. Correlation may be used in determining all causal relationships—whether 
dichotomous, categorical, or Continuous, Qualitative. as well as quantitative 16 
lationships may also be established by correlation.” q 

7. Both direct and та; if AR E 
ау be establisheq in degree by correla 
d in this connection, 

Dg between or among variables is deter 
Б ~ ет: i ; 5 it 
all variables operating. Pērates in a normal setting; that is, wi 

9. The size of th 2 

n coe i - 
tion of causal factors, ficient is Tegulated by the range of oper 
10. The correlati 


9n coefficient does i 
may be translated į ME 


dicate ionships, but 
рее percent relationships, 
percentage values. The geometric concept follows in the 
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correlation range (0 to 1.00); that is, changes in the correlation coefficient in 
the -90 to 1.00 range is considerably more significant than the same changes 
in the .0 to .10 range. 


The Statistical Method 

Nature and scope. Statistical methods in research are usually considered 
aids (tools) in the analysis of data rather than a method or pattern of 
research; in fact, statistics are used in both applications. Statistics may be 
Used as a pattern of research when the fundamental concern is to deter- 
mine relationship, or when the problem to be solved is one of determin- 
ing the factors constituting a set of relationships. The statistical method 
is also used in causal analysis; in this connection it is used to indicate 
cause-effect relationships, not association as it is herein presented. The 
System of prediction and factor analysis are examples of statistical pat- 
terns of research. Cause-effect determinations are not proposed. 

All functions in health, physical, and recreation education contain 
problems that may be solved by statistical research (Figure 17); it is, 
however, most frequently applied to problems in measurement and 
evaluation. 

Application (steps) in statistical research. 'The steps in the application 
of the statistical method of research also follow the steps of the scientific 
method. These steps, modified to fit the pattern of statistical research, are: 

1. Identify and define the problem. It is necessary to establish the data 
needed in order to solve the problem. For example, if it is desired to 
determine the factors constituting motor ability in basketball, the problem 
needs to be defined so that a measure is obtained for all basketball motor 
ability skills. The published and unpublished material needs to be 
searched in this instance to identify the various skills and gain a measure 
of each. This yields a definition of the problem, as far as variables are 
Concerned, and research is then ready to begin. , 

2. Establish an hypothesis or hypotheses. In the cited реп (Step 1), 
an hypothesis that would direct the study may be stated: "There are a 
Certain number of unitary factors which constitute skills ability in basket- 
ball. These factors are fewer than the present measures of skills and 


8reater than one." This hypothesis directs the study to a factor analysis of 


the various measures of skills. It is а reasonable hypothesis, therefore 


research may proceed. 4 " 
3. Examine underlying assumptions. The assumption underlying the 


cited problem (Step 1) is that there are certain unitary factors of skills 
ability in basketball and that research is necessary to determine them; 
this assumption may be granted because of available present evidence, 
therefore research may proceed without testing the reasonableness of the 
assumption. у 

1. Collect data. All techniques are used to collect data in statistical 
Tesearch (Figure 17); the most common technique is testing. The data 
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must be quantitative in nature; that is, contain two or more divisions in 
the measurement of each skill (cited example, Step 1). 

5. Analyze data. In this respect the uniqueness of the statistical method 
is established. In the problem cited (Step 1), the factor analysis method 
is used to determine the unitary factors of skills ability in basketball. This 
method begins with a set of intercorrelations of all variables used in the 
research, and then statistical analysis may continue until the factors have 
been isolated. After the isolation of the factors, each factor must be 
described; this description is dependent on how much is known about 
basketball skills. 

6. Establish conclusions. The conclusions drawn in the cited example 
(Step 1) will be presented in the form of statements to indicate the num- 
ber and description of each factor constituting skills ability in basketball. 
Other statistical studies (prediction, for example) will indicate the 
variables needed for a certain level of prediction. 

Descriptive criteria for the evaluation of statistical research. 'T he criteria 
presented are those that should be considered when statistics are used both 
as a method of research and as a tool for the analysis of data. In the in- 
stances when statistics are used as a method, both activities occur simul- 
taneously. These descriptive criteria are: 


1. Statistical methods of research deal with problems concerned with analysis 
of relationships, analysis for the isolation of factors, analysis for prediction, and 
statistical descriptions and comparisons. 

ў 2. Correlation is a measure of association; cause-effect relationships are not 
indicated. 

: 3. The assumptions underlying correlation or other statistics must be exam- 
ined in terms of the collected data in order to determine the applicability of 
each statistic. 

, 4. Data for statistical research must be quantitative in nature; or if qualita- 
tive, the data must either be transformed into quantitative data or made сара- 
ble of statistical treatment in its qualitative form. The scope of statistical 
methods will determine types of data to be analyzed. 

5. Sampling for correlational research must yield a complete range of datà 
for each variable. Variability has a marked influence on correlation. Sampling 
reliability must be high (.90 and above). 


6. АП techniques may be used in the collection of data for statistical research 
(Figure 17). 


GENERALIZING THE RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Step 5, Figure 17, shows that the bases for generalizing the results of 
research are sampling and problem scope. The problem, and its definition; 
set the framework for research. This has been presented as it relates tO 


the six patterns for problem solving. Generalizations cann d 
at a t go beyon 
tbe definition of the problem. eae T 


After the problem has been defined it is necessary to establish the 
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population group concerned about the solution of the problem, or the 
population group to which the results will be applied. Descriptive criteria 
that will aid in establishing the sample to be used in the solution of the 
problem and in the definition of the problem to be solved are as follows: 


Sampling Criteria 

1. Research may be based on a census or a sample. The former consti- 
tutes all members of the population selected for research; the latter is a 
portion of the population. A sample must be representative of the full 
population if the results of research are to be applied to the population. 
Representativeness is gained by taking a sufficient number of subjects and 
by random selection. 

2. Тће errors of sampling are classified as systematic and chance. 
Systematic errors are errors of the same magnitude and in the same direc- 
tion (inaccurate instruments, for example). These errors may be re- 
moved by correct calibration of instruments, and proper validation of 
techniques. Chance errors are unsystematic errors; that is, they will vary 
With each measurement (the varying influence of noise during an examina- 
tion, for example) Chance errors may be treated statistically by the 
averaging process (throw for a target), by the selection of the largest 
measure when several are administered (grip strength), or by selection of 
the smallest measure of several (time for 100 yard run). In all instances 
Chance errors are removed by repeating measures on the same subjects and 


treatment as cited. 

The sources of errors res 
tion may be classified as follows: 

a. Measurement errors. These result 


are applied. 4 
b. Errors of estimate. These errors may result when sufficient data have 


Not been obtained to significantly reduce the size of the standard error. 
с. Errors resulting from population changes. If the characteristics of a 
Population change after the sample has been drawn, errors will result 
When descriptions or predictions are made about the population. 
d. Sampling errors. These result from non-response to questions and the 
Selection of the sample. Representativeness of the population needs to be 


demonstrated. 
3. To insure representativeness, 


should be selected on the following bases: 
a. Random. Selection is made at random so that the sample will be 


Tepresentative of the population. For example, selecting every third item 
of a list or group would be random sampling. A generous number must be 
selected to insure the inclusion of all characteristics of the population. 

b. Selective. Sampling factors for a Popul anonss ыриплу Besdegaen 
апа those subjects selected who come within the scope of the definition 


ulting when a sample is drawn from a popula- 


when techniques or instruments 


samples of groups from a population 
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of factors. For example, a sample may be drawn for male subjects, ages 
18-21, with weights 110-130. Representativeness is then gained within 
these limits. A random selection will yield representativeness, if sufficient 
numbers are selected to yield high reliability (.90 and above). 

c. Stratified. A stratified sample is one that takes a sub-sample from a 
number of divisions of the whole sample. For example, in a study of 
public elementary schools, samples may be taken from each grade in 
order to insure grade representation. Random selection is then made 
within each grade. Each sub-sample is tested for representativeness. 

4. Adequacy in number of subjects in sampling is established when 
the sample is representative of the population group selected and when 
the sampling chance errors are reduced to insignificance. When repre- 
sentativeness is unknown one must be satisfied with internal consistency; 
that is, the results are always approximately the same. If some related 
characteristics are known about the total population, representativeness 
may be gained by comparing the sample with these characteristics. Age 
comparison, for example, is sometimes made. If the sample is insignifi- 
cantly different from the population the sample may be judged repre 
sentative. 

5. Factors used for the selection of a sample (selective sampling) ате 
those yielding varying solutions to the problem. Age difference, types of 
schools, and community wealth are some examples basic to sampling that 
must be considered in educational problems. 

6. Statistical methods are used to estimate the magnitude of chance 
errors of sampling. This estimate is used as a guide when generalizations 
are made. The statistics are the standard error values interpreted accord- 
ing to “levels of confidence.” The values yield guides in the form of 
numerical ranges that indicate the probable error in sampling. The one 
percent level of confidence, for example, is the highest order of confidence- 

7. In some instances it is necessary to "weight" the component parts 
of a sample in order to yield “relative” importance of each component. 
Sampling used to determine the results of voting is an example. The 
rating strength of each component must be established and numbers 
drawn from the population in the defined ratio of strength. 


Problem Scope Criteria 


Before a design may be prepared for a solution to a problem, the 
nature and scope of the problem must be known. The problem must be 
described, the description including all details involved in the problem. 
The designing for a solution may then begin and should include the 
following (Chapter 8): 

1. A complete statement of the problem must be presented. An example 


may be as follows: "It is the purpose of this study to determine the 
physiological variables related to performance in the mile run." 
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2. In order to simplify the solution, the statement of the problem 
should be subdivided into its component parts. In the cited example 
(Criterion 1) the sub-problems may be: 

a. What physiological variables should be selected to measure ability 
in the mile run? 

b. What are the physiological characteristics of certain selected mile 
runners? 

c. What are the performances of selected subjects in the mile? 

d. What are the relationships of the physiological variables and the 
mile run? 

3. It is often desirable to establish an hypothesis in order to direct 
research more clearly. In the example presented (Criterion 1), an hypoth- 
ed that certain stated physiological variables are 


esis may be present 
hen be directed to test these 


related to performance. The research may t 
selected variables. 

4. The basic assumptions u 
examined. In the example presented 
variables are related. The problem becomes one o 
tionship; this seems to be a reasonable assumption. | Ё А 

5. АП problems should specify delimitations. What is or is not included 
in the study should be stated. In the example indicated, delimitations may 
be defined according to age, sex, physical condition, and previous train- 
ing. АП related factors must be held constant or included (and measured) 
in the research. 

6. All problems sho 
of the writings on the problem isa 
tion may be found or information 
nature of the problem. 

7. The significance o 


Problem is worthy of study must be dete 
lems that are related. In some instances à larger problem needs to be 


Solved in order to give direction to a subordinate problem. . 

8. With the problem defined, it is possible to select the appropriate 
research method or methods, technique or techniques, and tools of analy- 
515 needed to obtain an acceptable solution. The resulting data must also 
be а part of the consideration when generalizations of research are made 


(Chapters 8, 9, 10, and 11). 


nderlying the problem must be stated and 
, it is assumed that physiological 
f the amount of rela- 


uld record and correlate related studies. A review 
requirement, since the problem solu- 
may be gained that may change the 


f the problem should be stated. Whether the 
rmined in light of all other prob- 


CHAPTER 10 


Research Techniques— Collection 


of Data 


After the method or pattern for the solution of a problem has been 
determined (Chapter 9), it is necessary either to select or construct the 
techniques (sometimes called instruments) needed to gain valid data to 
serve as the basis for the solution of the problem. As was noted in the 
instance of method, the solution of problems requires specific instruments; 
that is, instruments must meet the requirements of the problem. For ex- 
ample, using the questionnaire to gather data on a physiological problem 
will not yield a valid solution; experimental instruments are needed. In 
most educational problems, several instruments are necessary in order to 


yield data on the component parts of the whole problem that need to ђе 
solved. Problems dealing with a survey of 


current educational practices, 
for example, 


may require the questionnaire or the interview techniques. 
A guide for the selection of techniques or instruments is presented in 
Chapter 9. This classification is developed according to the types of 
data needed in order to solve educational problems. "Techniques are con- 
structed to meet the requirements of the types of data needed. It was 
practices, educational values, educational influences, individual status, in- 
dividual educabilities, individual capacities, educational records, job func 
tions, and individual traits, characteristics, and attitudes. Eleven tech- 
niques are now available for use according to these problem requirements. 
It is noted (Figure 17) that the problems pertaining to the nine classified 
functions of health, physical, and recreation education utilize all methods 
of research. Тће methods make use of all techniques, except the historical 
method, which employs questionnaire, interview, observational, appraisal, 
documentary analysis, and photographic techniques. The selection, how- 
ever, must be made according to the guide presented in Chapter 9. 
The applicability of the technique should also be determined before final 


acceptance. The principles herein presented are applied in this connec 
tion. 


Principles are presented that should be followed when an instrument 
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is to be selected or constructed. The adequacy of the problem solution is 
determined by the extent the selected or constructed instrument meets the 
conditions of these principles. Instruments must be properly selected to fit 
the data requirements for the solution of the problem. 


PRINCIPLES FOR THE SELECTION OR 
CONSTRUCTION OF TECHNIQUES 


In most instances techniques or instruments need to be constructed to 
meet the requirements of the research problem. This is necessary since 
there are hardly any two problems alike. The most important, and in 
some ways the most difficult, part in planning research is the construction 
of techniques. The quality of construction is in direct proportion to the 
quality of data collected. Adequacy of the problem solution is also 
governed by the quality of instrument construction. If the instruments are 


the errors in research are probably as large as would result 
problem. It is hardly wise to set 


s the result of research, if the 


inadequate, 
from a guess about the solution of the 
educational activities into operation, а 
research does not meet fully the principles directing research planning on 
techniques. 


The requirements for the construction of techniques or instruments 


are presented in ten principles. These principles should be applied to 
all techniques and each technique must meet successfully the conditions of 
the principle in order to be used. Each principle will be sufficiently de- 
scribed so that its nature may be established and understood. Reference to 
the specific nature of each technique should be made (see pages 234-261) 
for more details on guides for construction. 

PRINCIPLE 1: The instruments ОТ techniques cannot be selected. or 
constructed until the objectives of the research have been established. 

The first step in conducting research is the identification and definition 
of the problem; the accomplishment of this step will establish the direc- 
tion. When the direction has been established, the principle on objectives 
is also satisfied. For example, in conducting research on the preparation of 
à professional education program it is desirable to collect data on current 
National trends, This becomes one of the objectives of the research, and 
techniques must be constructed so that data gathered will reflect national 
trends in professional education. This principle applies to all research 
апа is the starting basis for the construction or selection of all instruments 


or techniques. 

, PRINCIPLE 2: A framework 
lished im order that instrum 
Provisions for the collection of a 
Problem. 

Before instruments may be selecte 


for the scope of the research must be estab- 
ents are selected or constructed to include 
П data needed for the solution of the 


d or constructed the scope of the re- 
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search must be established. A framework needs to be developed that will 
include all details on needed information so that technique construction 
may include provisions for gaining this information. After objectives have 
been established, the framework for each objective must be constructed. 

Using the example cited in Principle 1 (trends), it is necessary to de- 
termine: (1) whether trends pertain to health, physical, or recreation 
education; (2) whether the trends pertain to interpretations, objectives, 
social auspices, evaluation, program, leadership, administration, history, 
or professions; and (3) what aspects of (2) are to be included, if selected. 
In leadership, for example, does the study deal with advisory, administra- 
tive, supervisory, instructive, group leader, and/or technician leadership? 
Furthermore, if administrative leadership is to be included, for example, 
does it include all agencies? In addition to the framework defining the 
elements of the research, the framework is further established by state- 
ments delimiting the problem. In this example, the research may be 
delimited to include only the public schools, secondary level, and male 
population. With this information, selection and construction of tech- 
niques may be made with confidence that the information will include 
all phases of the problem needed for an adequate solution. 

PRINCIPLE 3: Provisions must be made, when selecting or constructing a 
technique or instrument, for the determination of validity. 

It must be determined whether or not the instrument selected or con- 
structed yields valid information. This determination should be made 
according to the established framework (Principle 2) and in terms of the 
objectives of the research (Principle 1). Unless the instruments yield in- 
formation directed by the objectives, the instrument cannot be considered 
valid. 4 valid instrument is one that yields sufficient quality and. quantity 
of information to meet the requirements (objectives) of the research. 
For example, a questionnaire devised to determine cur 
selection of students for professional education must, 
all data on this objective. 

'The validation of techniques may be either curricular or statistical. 
Curricular validation is determined by establishin 
basis of content. А. questionnaire, 


rent practices of 
when applied, yield 


g the technique on the 


bas A i for example, has curricular validity if 
it includes provisions to gain all the information needed to solve the 


problem. Using the example on current practices, 
valid if it gains data representing all aspects of current practice. An 
instrument that provides full information on the problem (according to 
framework and objectives), and information which is a true representation 
of the existing problem, has perfect validity on the curricular basis. 
All techniques or instruments must ђе established according to the 
criterion of curricular validity. 

Statistical validity for an instrument is demonst 
ment correlates perfectly with a criterion 


a questionnaire is 


rated when the instru- 
measure representing the 
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desired information. When tests are used as techniques, statistical valida- 
tion is required. For example, if a test is constructed to measure general 
motor ability, the extent of validity is determined by correlating the test 
with a criterion measure of general motor ability; criteria that have been 
used are groups of demonstrated motor ability (athletic and non-athletic 
groups), and composite scores of rated performances. However, since it is 
difficult to establish a criterion measure for all techniques, it is not always 
possible to gain statistical validity. If a criterion measure can be estab- 
lished, statistical validity should be determined along with curricular 
validity. In this connection, curricular validity establishes the content of 
the technique and statistical validity establishes the instrument on the 
basis of an external measure (criterion). 

Criteria that may be used for validation purposes of the eleven 
techniques, that is, for the purpose of correlation to determine statistical 
validity, are: other techniques that have been found valid on application 
(questionnaires, interviews, tests, etc.), varying ability groups (high, 
medium and low abilities—used in test validation and other techniques 
also if the purpose is to measure varying degrees of validity), and a 
theoretically constructed criterion that has been established on the cur- 
ricular basis. 

PRINCIPLE 4: Provisions must be made, when selecting or constructing 
a technique or instrument, for the determination of reliability, and relia- 
bility must reach a satisfactory level before the instument is applied. 

The reliability of an instrument or technique must be satisfactory 
before it may be applied in research. Reliability is evident if information 
gained about the same phenomenon by the same examiner is consistent. 
A perfectly reliable technique will always yield the same information on 
Successive applications of the technique, if the conditions of the phenome- 
non have not changed. An unreliable instrument cannot yield valid 
information. Acceptable reliability for data used in group description 
should not be lower than a .70 correlation. Reliability for individual 
use should not be reduced beyond .85. Because reliability improves with 
addition of data, it is possible to accept a lower reliability for group de- 
Scriptive purposes. Reliability is significantly increased by inclusion of 
additional data; but additional data will not have the same influence for 
individual applications, as scores are always individually considered. 

In all instances reliability of techniques may be improved by the length- 
ening process: if an instrument is applied several times, with the average 
Score used, the reliability will be improved. The improvement is due to 
the neutralization of chance errors that cause unreliability. In order to 
improve the reliability of techniques, the resulting scores are averaged 
(when chance errors will cause a larger or smaller score—e.g., throw for 
accuracy), the largest score is selected (when chance errors always reduce 
the score—e.g., measurement of muscular strength), or the smallest score 
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is selected. (when chance errors always increase the score—e.g., time in 
running). The lengthening process should continue until the .85 correla- 
tion standard is reached. 

PRINCIPLE 5: Provisions must be made, when selecting or constructing a 
technique or instrument, for the determination of objectivity, and objec- 
tivity must reach a satisfactory level before the instrument may be applied. 

Objectivity differs from reliability only with respect to the examiner; 
objectivity is the measure of the consistency of results when the technique 
or instrument is applied, by different examiners, to the same group and 
under the same conditions of research. A perfectly objective instrument 
will yield the same results. Different interpretations by the examiner will 
cause low objectivity. 

All conditions of reliability (Principle 4) apply to objectivity, including 
the standards as well as the processes of lengthening for the improvement 
of low objectivity. In both instances the conditions surrounding the 
application of the techniques will determine the amount of inconsistency. 
Some factors resulting in poor reliability and objectivity are: attitude of 
subject, misunderstanding of directions by subject, unfavorable room or 
research surroundings, and inadequate directions for the application of 
the technique. All conditions that influence results, except the phenome- 
non being measured, should be eliminated for good reliability and objec- 
tivity. Reliability and objectivity determinations apply to all techniques. 

PRINCIPLE 6: The selected or constructed technique or instrument 
should equal the level of ability of both the examiner and the subject. 

The difficulty level of the technique should be equal to the ability of 
both examiner and subject. An instrument for which skill in applica- 
tion is not acquired by the examiner cannot result in valid data, nor will 
an instrument too difficult for subjects yield valid data. A questionnaire 
designed to gain information from elementary school children must be 
written on the elementary vocabulary level. This principle applies to all 
techniques and must be tested before application is made in research, 

PRINCIPLE 7: A technique or instrument should not be used unless a 
manual of instructions is available that presents all details of application. 

No detail should be overlooked in applying instruments for the col- 
lection of data. Instructions should include a description of the instru- 
ment, procedures on application, procedures on scoring, and a list of 
extraneous influences that will invalidate results. A questionnaire, for 
example, should include instructions for the respondent on the nature 
and purpose of the questionnaire and the scope of the responses expected. 
The questionnaire should not be put in final form until scoring proce- 
dures have been considered and tested, and a trial run made to deter- 
mine whether the questionnaire applies to the group for which it is 


intended. 
If the instrument is a test, in addition to the details cited on the ques- 
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tionnaire, information should be presented in the manual on the reli- 
ability, objectivity, and validity of the test. Norms should be presented, 
and specific steps on how the test is administered are of special importance. 

Techniques, whether selected or constructed, should be evaluated from 
data presented in the manual of instructions according to the following 
check list of items that will determine the effectiveness of the instru- 
ment: purpose, description of application, reliability, objectivity, valid- 
ity, norms, scoring, and suggestions on how to avoid errors on interpre- 
tation for both the respondent and the investigator. 

PRINCIPLE 8: Procedures for scoring the technique or instrument should 
be determined and tested, by a trial run, before application in research. 

"Techniques or instruments are used to collect data; all techniques or 
instruments must have a form of scoring the phenomenon being inves- 
tigated in order that its nature may be described if quantitative (amount) 
data are desired. Qualitative analysis deals with the constituent parts of 
à problem. Usually in such analysis an instrument scored to yield amount 
9f the constituent is not necessary. 

Instruments may be scored according to dichotomous classifications 
(pass-fail, true-false, yes-no, married-single, white-colored, etc.), categori- 
cal classifications (ratings—A, B, C, D, and E, etc.), and continuous data 
(age in months, weight in pounds, etc.). When a scoring device is pro- 
Posed it is usually desirable to plan for continuous data, if this is pos- 
Sible. For example, when body weight is to be measured, it is preferable 
that this information be obtained in pounds, rather than in two cate- 
Bories (above and below a mean weight) or in categorical classifications 
(A, B, C, etc., defined in weight standards). 

Whether the scoring device is valid must be determined by a trial 
"Un. If an instrument upon application results in a distorted distribu- 
üon, and the sample is known to be normal, the scoring system needs 
to be revised to yield a valid measure of the phenomenon. 

PRINCIPLE 9: Techniques or instruments should be applied only when 
they meet the requirements of a valid solution to the problem. 

Techniques or instruments are designed according to the specific re- 
quirements of a problem so that collected data will yield a solution to 
the problem. Because problems are seldom alike, techniques usually 
need to be constructed according to the requirements of the problem. 

his 5 particularly true for the questionnaire, interview, observational, 
Di job analysis, Үл ү 2m а In some problems, 
Sich € tests may be applied as we s "s experimental instruments, 
XM Ше sociograms and photographic tec | E In all instances the 
ASP a ould be FE а determine whether they appear reason- 
is кк enc of fin ings does not guarantee valid results, unless it 

nstrated that the instrument is a true measure of the phenome- 


n oe : 5 
Оп. "This is determined by the selection or construction of an instru- 
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ment that fits the description of the phenomenon to be measured. If it 
is desired to measure arm strength in relation to body weight, for ex- 
ample, chinning and dipping tests may be used. Whether these measures 
yield valid results about arm strength is determined by an anatomical 
analysis of these two tests to determine the muscle groups involved. 
When measuring I.Q. an instrument must be selected according to age 
and the definition of the intelligence to be measured. The validity of 
instruments in application, therefore, becomes a matter of content analy- 
sis of both the technique and the phenomenon. 

PRINCIPLE 10: The results of the application of techniques or instru- 
ments should be analyzed by use of qualitative or quantitative tools. 

То insure the proper solution of a problem, it is necessary to analyze 
the results using qualitative or quantitative tools that fit the data col- 
lected and that will yield evidence that establishes the nature of the 
solved problem. In instances when numerical data result, it is necessary 
to use statistical tools; the scope of the statistical tools will be determined 
by "how much" analysis is needed to gain a solution to the problem. 
For example, if a relationship needs to be determined between muscular 
strength ability and motor ability, the correlational statistic should be 
applied. Data resulting from research in most instances have specific 
requirements, and selected tools are made accordingly. Philosophical 
data require qualitative analysis so that the components and relation- 
ships of the problem are established. Тће nature of the analysis of data 
must be determined when the instrument is selected or constructed. (See 
Chapter 11 for more details on analysis of data.) 


THE TECHNIQUES AND APPLICATION 
OF PRINCIPLES 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire is a standardized form used to gain information 
about educational practices, conditions, and effectiveness. Information 
gained may be facts or they may be judgments. Facts are usually in the 
form of frequencies—number of pupils, amount of facilities, time, space, 
and so on. Opinion or judgment data are statements about difficulties 
of work, description of program elements, characteristics of children, etc. 
The questionnaire may be in the form of a check list, ranking, rating, 
weighting, yes-no responses, or statements of description.! 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


The questionnaire must be properly selected or constructed to fit the 
data needs for the solution of a problem. 'The considerations essential 


1 Sce the Appendix for illustration of the various types of questionnaires, pp. 323-325. 
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on application of the questionnaire are those which result when the 
general principles on the selection or construction of techniques are 
applied. 

1. Objectives. The objectives of the research must be established be- 
fore a questionnaire may be selected or constructed. The objective may 
be to determine the current practices of programs of health education 
in the senior high schools of a state; starting plans may begin with this 
statement of purpose. 

2. Framework. A framework including all essential elements needed 
for the solution of the problem must be prepared before a questionnaire 
may be selected or constructed. For example, in a senior high school 
program of health education, all phases of health education to be con- 
sidered must be included—such as, program activities, facilities, and 
leadership. Questionnaire items must therefore be provided to gain in- 
formation about each component. 

3. Validity. Unless a questionnaire yields valid data, it should not 
be applied. The validity of a questionnaire is determined by the method 
of curricular validation (content). By this method, if the questionnaire 
yields information on all aspects of the problem, and if the data pre- 
sent the situation that exists, the questionnaire is said to be valid. In 
the cited example, a valid questionnaire should present the current prac- 
tices of health education exactly as they exist in the senior high schools. 

4. Reliability. The questionnaire must have satisfactory reliability 
ог it cannot be used; a questionnaire 15 said to be reliable if on the suc- 
Cessive applications the same results are found. Unreliability results when 
the questions are misinterpreted or extraneous considerations are allowed 


. to operate. The reliability of a questionnaire may be determined by 


Successive applications (compare results), or by parallel forms of ques- 
tionnaires. If a questionnaire is found to be unreliable (below .70 for 
Broup use and below .85 for individual use), more questions should be 
added and a review should be made of each question to identify the 
Teason for inconsistency in replying (see criteria for evaluation of the 
Questionnaire, page 236). vm 

5. Objectivity. The considerations of objectivity are the same as those 
for reliability, and differ only with respect to examiners. In this instance 
When the same technique is administered to the same group by different 
*xaminers, the results are identical if objectivity is perfect. Objectivity 
is improved by carefully standardizing the directions and conditions for 
the administration of the questionnaire. Reliability is a major concern 
in the use of questionnaires; objectivity is of secondary consideration 
Since personal interpretations are reduced to insignificance if the ques- 
Чоппајте is highly reliable. 

6. Level of ability. The questionnaire must be prepared so that it 
Teflects the level of ability of both the respondent and the investigator. 
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In order to determine whether or not each question is possible of re- 
sponse, it is necessary to have a trial run of the questionnaire; the sam- 
ple should come from the same population as the application to be 
made. A questionnaire concerning various aspects of a health educa- 
tion program must be completed by one with knowledge of health 
education. 

7. Manual of instructions. A manual of instructions should be pre- 
pared for each questionnaire. Instructions should give the details on the 
purpose of the questionnaire and suggestions on responding. Detailed 
instructions aid in securing valid results. 

8. Scoring. 'The scoring scheme for each question should be deter- 
mined and tested before the questionnaire is used; responses to ques- 
tions may be in the form of-yes-no, checking, rating, etc., as previously 
presented. The scoring scheme should yield a description of results that 
will represent the nature of the phenomenon. Information on facilities, 
for example, may be gained by use of a check list on kind and number. 

9. Application. The questionnaire should be used in research only 
when valid results are gained by this technique. Where information on 
current practices in health education is desired, the questionnaire 
may be used (if the respondent is familiar with all aspects of current 
practice). In each instance a review of the various techniques must be 
made in order to determine which will yield the most valid results. In 
many instances the interview is preferred to the questionnaire. 

10. Analysis of results. The results of the questionnaire must be ana- 
lyzed according to data requirements of the problem. A trial run is nec- 
essary to determine whether the results may be analyzed to yield data 
which present the solution to the problem. If all answers are "yes" and 
if the solution presents a range of responses within the “уез” answer, 
the question must be revised to further define the "yes" reply. 


Evaluative Criteria 


Item analysis criteria for evaluating questionnaires. In addition to 
consideration of the selection or construction of the questionnaire it is 
also advisable to test each question by the use of the following evalua- 
tive criteria:? 

1. Have the items been examined for clarity? 
2. Is the question possible to answer? 
3. What am I going to do with the answer? 

4. Can the information be obtained from another bureau? 

5. Is there any doubt that the answer will be given truthfully and 
accurately? 

6. Is the method of scoring adequate? 

7. Is there consistency in the set-up of the questionnaire? 


3Louis E. Raths, unpublished paper, New York University. 
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8. Is everything from the outline that is necessary included in the 
questionnaire? 

9. Is the checking of answers overloaded toward one end of the scale, 
€.g, (1) very adequate, (2) adequate, (3) inadequate? 

Administrative criteria for evaluating questionnaires. Certain admin- 
istrative considerations are also essential when preparing a question- 
naire. These are: 

1. Is the questionnaire adequately sponsored? Should the question- 
naire be sponsored? 

2. Is the purpose of the questionnaire stated? 

3. Is the problem a worthy educational topic? 

4. Is the questionnaire well organized? 

5. Are the requests reasonable, e.g., time, length, etc.? 

6. Is the questionnaire used as the last available technique? (Infor- 
mation may be gained from school records, catalogs, reports, etc.) 

7. Is the selection of a sample made on a comparable basis? 

8. Are the questionnaire returns examined for representativeness? 

9. Is the cost of printing, distribution, etc., predetermined? 

10. Is the time necessary for tabulation and analysis of results esti- 
mated? 

ll. Is the research population established prior to the preparation 
of the questionnaire? 

12. Is a separate letter of transmittal prepared for each questionnaire? 

13. Are two copies of the questionnaire prepared for sending—one 
to return, and one for the files? Is a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
included? 


The Interview 

The interview is a face-to-face technique used to collect data on prob- 
lems that cannot be solved by the questionnaire. The interview and the 
questionnaire have all procedures in common except application. The 
interview deals with the collection of data usually not gained by the 
questionnaire. Data on personal experiences, educational philosophy, 
family life, confidential information, complex problems, and so on, are 
examples of problems requiring the interview. Other than this difference 
її application, problems that are solved by the interview are also those 
dealing with educational practices, conditions, and effectiveness. The 
Interview is used in all methods of research; it has its most common ap- 
Plication, however, in the survey method. 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


Planning for an interview calls for the same careful preparation as 
Planning for the questionnaire; some differences, however, exist. These 


*$ее the Appendix for illustration of the interview form, pp. 325, 326. 
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differences are identified on application of the general principles for the 
selection or construction of research techniques. 

1. Objectives. The objectives of the research must first be established 
before planning the interview can begin. If the purpose is to study cur- 
rent practices, for example, plans may include the interview. 

2. Framework. A framework consisting of all elements of the prob- 
lem must be established before the various phases of the interview may 
be formulated. In this connection, the considerations are similar to the 
questionnaire. 

3. Validity. The validity of the interview must be determined prior 
to its application by demonstration that the content of the interview 
represents the situation being studied. It must be first demonstrated that 
all information required for the solution of the problem, as indicated 
by the framework, is gained by the interview. This process is one of 
studying content of the interview in relation to the data needs of the 
problem. Validation therefore includes content (theoretical validation) 
and application (observational validation). 

4. Reliability. The interview must have satisfactory reliability or this 
technique cannot be applied. If the results are inconsistent, if the inter- 
view is repeated (without a change in the problem or conditions), it is 
necessary to reformulate the questions so that, whatever the judgment 
of the respondent, the replies represent a consistent opinion even though 
this opinion is not stabilized (if the respondent is uncertain, this un- 
certainty is indicated in the interview). Procedures for improvement 
of reliability are similar to those of the questionnaire. 

5. Objectivity. The interview must also have objectivity in order to 
yield valid results. The interview should be planned in such detail that 
the results do not vary with different interviewers. Personal influences 
and interpretations of the interviewer must be eliminated; this consid- 
eration is particularly important in surveys when a number of inter- 
viewers are used to gain information on one problem (e.g., current prac- 
tices in recreation). Testing, using the same population with different 
interviewers, may be applied to determine the objectivity of the inter- 
view. Items of the interview that have low objectivity must be improved 
(usually by further definition), eliminated, or additional items added. 

6. Level of ability. The interview must be prepared to meet the abil- 
ity level of the respondent in both content and terminology. A trial 
run, using the same population, is necessary to determine the applica- 
bility of the technique. The interviewer must also be capable of con- 
ducting an interview. 

7. Manual of instructions. The planned interview must include 
instructions in such detail that when the instrument is applied misin- 
terpretations will not result. 

8. Scoring. How records are to be made and scored must be deter- 
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mined prior to the interview and must be tested by trial run. Recording 
or scoring may follow the same plan as the questionnaire, or a code may 
be applied. In all respects the procedure must be simple. The inter- 
viewer should be free to probe, not serve as a recorder. In this connec- 
tion recording machines are highly desirable. 

9. Application. The interview should, of course, be used only when 
valid data result. The problems are those dealing largely with judgments 
(facts if they are available) concerning educational practices, conditions, 
and effectiveness. When judgments need to be discussed in order to gain 
valid information, the interview should be applied. 

10. Analysis of results. 'The nature of the data resulting from an in- 
terview must be considered before this technique is applied. The results 
must permit analysis in terms of the problem requirements for solution. 
In this connection the requirements are the same as the questionnaire. 


Evaluative Criteria 


In addition to considerations on the selection or construction of an 
interview technique, it is advisable to apply the following evaluative 
criteria concerning the application of the interview technique: 

l. Data which may be gathered by use of the interview technique 
have the following limitations relating to the respondent: (1) experi- 
епсе, (2) judgment, (3) accessibility and willingness to divulge informa- 
tion, and (4) ability to express himself clearly. 

2. The interviewer must not transfer to the respondent his own ideas 
аз suggestive responses. 

3. Interviewing is an art and requires long preparation and experi- 
ence. Practice is necessary in order to gain valid information. 

4. Some information can be secured by direct questions, some by in- 
direct questions. 

5. The interviewer must sample thoroughly the knowledge and atti- 
tudes of the person interviewed. This must be skillfully accomplished. 

6. Some of the important aspects of interviewing are: preview, initial 
Contact, conditions of the interview, securing rapport, reduction of ten- 
Sions, questioning, and preparation of records. Ў 

7. Cooperation is essential for a successful interview. 

8. In many instances it is necessary to combine the questionnaire and 
the interview in order to get complete information on a problem. 

9. The time sequence of the interview must be carefully planned. 

10. Fatigue reduces reliability of the response; one to two hours is 
about the range of time of the interview. Reliability must be determined. 

11. The interviewer must be honest, straightforward, and genuine. He 
Must have a thorough preparation in the field of study. 

12. The place of the interview should be private, attractive, and com- 
lortable, Confidence must be assured. 
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13. The interviewer must learn, not argue. 

14. The results of the interview must be capable of analysis—either 
statistically or speculatively. 

15. Sampling criteria must be met and accomplished by the results 
of the interview. The research population must be determined prior to 
the interview. 


The Experiment 


The experimental pattern or method consists of the one-group, equiva- 
lent groups, and the rotational groups (Chapter 9). These patterns are 
applied in connection with experimental investigations, although the 
patterns may also be applied in the other methods of research (Figure 
17). These three patterns must, in addition, use instruments or tech- 
niques in the process of collecting data about a problem. Тће one-group, 
for example, represents the fundamental starting point; tests, observa- 
tions, etc., must be administered to this group. When the experimental 
method is applied, instruments are needed for the measurement of time, 
force, weight, pictures of the body, circulation, respiration, body reac- 
tions, blood and other body fluids, X-ray, standardization of work (tread- 
mill), and so forth. This is also true when the other two patterns of 
research are applied. When considering the data collecting phase of re- 
search, both the pattern of research to be used and the instruments 
or techniques needed must be included in the planning. Both will be 
included in the following presentation.* 

The one-group pattern is used when one or more variables are applied 
to the same group of subjects with the changes in each noted. This pat- 
tern is valid when the changes produced by the variable or variables 
are not "carried-over" when additional variables are applied to the same 
group. The equivalent group method is used, rather than the one-group, 
when a “carry-over” is found from preceding variables. In this method 
two variables, which are to be compared, are applied to two equivalent 
groups. This method is valid only when the two groups can be equated 
in all related variables except the experimental variable. Comparing two 
methods of teaching is an example. The two groups must be equated 
by IQ, education, etc., in order that the two methods may be investigated 
without having extraneous influences reflected in the results. The rota- 
tion group pattern is a combination of the other two. Тће application of 
the variable is rotated between and among groups and is valid when 
changes produced by the variable are not a "carry-over" from the pre- 
ceding variable, or the influences are neutralized in the process of rotation. 

Тће selection of data collecting instruments in experimental research 
includes problems pertaining to reliability, validity, and examining abil- 
ity. These are discussed in the following section. 


*See the Appendix for illustration of the experimental instrument, p. 326, 
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Selection or Construction Criteria 


The group patterns must be selected to fit the problem requirements 
for a valid solution of a problem. The essential considerations for the 
selection of the proper pattern and techniques or instruments to be used 
in connection with each pattern follow an application of selection or 
construction. 

1. Objectives. As in the instance of other techniques, the objectives 
of research must be established before selection may be made. If the 
research objective is to determine the effectiveness of two methods of 
health teaching, for example, then the group technique is selected that 
will yield the most valid result. Data collecting instruments must also 
be selected. In the above example, the test instrument would be needed. 

2. Framework. The framework of the problem, of course, needs to 
be constructed before a selection is made of group method or instru- 
ments. In the cited example, the various aspects of teaching for health 
must be determined. These considerations must conclude whether the 
Problem is to include social, mental, emotional, and/or physical health, 
and if the problem is to include all phases, the elements constituting 
сасћ component must be established. The extraneous influences, in teach- 
ing for health, must also be established. Some of these influences are 
IQ, socio-economic status, and home environment. 

3. Validity. The group technique and instruments applied must yield 
valid results. If extraneous influences are found, if the results are con- 
taminated by “carry-over” from variable to variable, the research find- 
ings are of little value. In the cited example, it would seem advisable 
to use the two equivalent group technique with an equation of the 
Broups according to IQ, educational experience and background, home 
environment, and other factors such as teaching practices. The two 
methods of teaching may then be applied, one to each group, and may 
be directly compared. The one-group and rotational group could not 
Serve in the same valid manner because of the carry-over effects. The 
instruments must also show evidence for their validity before they may 
© used. Reference should be made to the appropriate section on tech- 
Niques, in this chapter, for further discussion on validity as it pertains 
to each instrument (tests, observation, interview, etc.). The validity of 
laboratory instruments is determined by comparing results on applica- 
tion with a criterion of known validity. The validity of an instrument 
to measure ability in the high jump, for example, may be compared 
With the high jump record. An instrument for the measurement of health 
Attitudes must demonstrate that the test is a full measure of attitudes 
that one may have about health (content validity). 

4. Reliability. Reliability considerations must be made according to 
the Broup pattern and according to the instruments to be used in con- 
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nection with the investigation. In the cited example, the administration 
of a test for the measurement of the outcomes of teaching must be reli- 
able for both groups. This may not always be true; one test may measure 
more reliably certain outcomes, and if outcomes vary with each method, 
differences may be found due to unreliability. The one-group method 
is inherently more reliable as it contains the same individuals. Errors 
causing unreliability, due to individual differences, therefore may be 
more numerous in the equivalent groups. Reference should be made 
to the appropriate sections in this chapter for presentation on the relia- 
bility of the various instruments. The reliability of the laboratory instru- 
ments is determined by the repetition method using the same subjects; 
identical results indicate perfect reliability. Reliability determinations 
must be made for the investigator, the instruments, and the materials. 

5. Objectivity. Considerations of objectivity are similar to those of 
reliability; however, in the instance of objectivity another source of error 
is possible: changing examiners. This source of error may be avoided 
by carefully standardizing procedures on application of research patterns 
and instruments. The skill necessary for application of laboratory instru- 
ments must be established, before experimentation begins, and all inves- 
tigators must meet an established standard of skill requirements. 

6. Level of ability. This consideration applies both to the examiner 
and subject; the examiner must have the skill to apply the instrument 
and the subject must have the skill to respond so that a valid result is 
gained. When measuring motor ability, for example, the examiner must 
be skilled in the administration of the tests, and the subjects must have 
the skill needed to perform so that the results represent a true measure 
of ability. The trial run should be made on a sample from the popula- 
tion of the research problem. 

7. Manual of instructions. A manual of instructions should be pre- 
pared on the details of the application of the group technique and instru- 
ments which are to be used. In the cited example on health teaching, 
the selection of individuals to constitute each of the two groups must 
be indicated in the instructions so that the two groups are identical 
within the range of significance. All details оп the administration of 
experimental instruments must also be included in the instructions. 

8. Scoring. 'This applies to the instruments used in connection with 
the group method. When laboratory instruments are used, it is necessary 
to calibrate the instrument so that accurate data result. In all instances 
the scoring range must be comparable to the range of ability or charac 
teristics to be measured. 

9. Application. 'The selection of the group pattern and instruments 
must be made according to the problem requirements. All group patterns 
are not equally valid for a particular problem; in the cited example on 
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health teaching, the equivalent group technique is preferred due to the 
"carry-over" that will result if the other two group patterns are used. 
The instruments must also fit the problem. A test devised using elemen- 
tary school subjects would not normally be applicable to the senior high 
School. The fit of the pattern and instruments to a population must be 
determined prior to the investigation. 

10. Analysis of results. The nature of the results desired must be 
planned before selection of instruments is made. If “yes-no” data do 
not yield an adequate solution, then another instrument must be selected 
or constructed. Consideration in this instance lies with the instruments 
to be used in connection with the selected group pattern. 


Evaluative Criteria 

In addition to the considerations of the selection or construction of 
experimental techniques, it is also desirable to review the evaluative 
criteria on the experimental method (see Chapter 9). Some additional 
criteria which need to be considered in experimental research are: 

1. Experimental pattern and experimental instruments are used when 
the problem concerns the influence of two or more variables, and the 
magnitude of the influence is desired. 

2. 'The experimental pattern selected. (one group, equivalent group, 
9r rotational group) must be made according to the variables (influ- 
€nces) of the research problem. Data gathering techniques must ђе se- 
lected to fit the group pattern. If a test, for example, is to be repeated, 
a “carry-over” from the first application cannot be allowed. 

3. The mastery of experimental techniques must be accomplished 
Prior to application. The errors on application are systematic and chance; 
the Magnitude of both must be determined and removed. The system- 
atic errors may be eliminated by calibration of instruments, the chance 
im by increasing the number of measurements (see Principle 4, page 

1) 


The Observation 

The observational technique is a planned procedure on the collection 
9f data through observing, noting, and recording certain phenomena 
Within the framework of a defined problem. For example, studies deal- 
115 with the actions and reactions of children on a playground apply 
the Observational technique. In order that valid data may be gained it is 
Necessary for the observer to be thoroughly familiar with the problem 
and the specific phenomenon being studied. Normally the observational 
technique utilizes a check list of items which includes a complete list 

the elements of the phenomenon so that as each occurs, a note may 
© made; the check list also sensitizes the researcher to the elements of 
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the problem. Observation on a problem should continue until no new 
information is gained. The nature and scope of the phenomenon are 
therefore established. 

The observational technique may be applied to collect data within 
the framework of all methods of research (Figure 17, Chapter 9). The 
usefulness in each method will vary and in some instances other tech- 
niques are more valid. The problems that utilize the observational tech- 
nique, in part, are problems on administrative practices, program activi- 
ties, leadership and community organizations.5 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


The success of research using observation starts, fundamentally, with 
the preparation of the observation technique and training of the ob- 
server. The general principles of selection or construction of techniques 
should be considered in this connection. 

1. Objectives. As in the other instances, research starts with objec- 
tives or purposes. When they have been established, it will be deter- 
mined whether or not observation may be used as a valid basis to gather 
data, and it will establish, if the technique is acceptable, the direction 
for the construction of the instrument. For example, research designed 
to study current practices of recreation in a community may use the 
observation technique, and with this statement of purpose plans for the 
construction of a check list may be made. 

2. Framework. A framework containing all elements necessary for the 
solution of the problem needs to be established before the observational 
technique may be developed. In the cited example of a study of current 
practices of recreation in a community, it would be necessary to estab- 
lish what aspects of recreation are to be observed (activities, facilities, 
time, etc.) and also to establish subdivisions of the constituent part of 
each component (e.g. activities—a list of all possible activities, etc.). 

8. Validity. 'The validity of an observational technique is determined 
by whether or not content is inclusive of all elements and, when obser- 
vation is used, whether records are made that represent the situation 
exactly as it is. In the cited example, a valid observational technique 
includes all elements of a community recreation program, so that when 
it is used to determine current practices in a community, the results rep- 
resent the recreation program as it exists. The instrument itself is only 
part of the validation consideration; the observer must be qualified in 
order that all practices can be observed and recorded. Recording instru- 
ments will help improve the validity of results through more accurate 
records. 

4. Reliability. Reliability is one of the major considerations when 


5See the Appendix for illustration of observational forms, p. 326. 
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constructing an observational instrument. АП information must be pro- 
vided in the technique in desired quality and quantity. Such provisions 
will insure high reliability, if the observer is competent. It is advisable 
in all instances to determine the reliability of the instrument; this may 
be accomplished by repeating observations over a period of time. For 
example, an observation may be made of the facilities for recreation 
available in a community. The observational instrument may be used 
two or more times to record existing facilities; if the results are identical 
оп each successive application, the results are reliable. The Observer is 
therefore consistent in observing the facilities and the check list instru- 
ment is also considered reliable. The results, however, may not be valid, 
if certain facility items are not included and are therefore not observed. 

53 Objectivity. It is advisable to have two or more observers of the 
Same phenomenon. If the results on observation are identical, the instru- 
ment and the application by the observer have complete objectivity. If 
objectivity is low, the instrument and the qualifications of the observer 
Should be examined. If found satisfactory, it is permissible to make sev- 
eral observations and use the total composite observation as the record. 
Such procedure is also advisable to improve reliability. Reference should 
be made to the section on general principles for more details (Principles 
4 and 5, pages 231, 239). 

6. Level of ability. In this instance, ability levels refer to the ођ- 
Server; an observer unfamiliar with the phenomenon being observed 
Cannot qualify for such research. The technique should also be prepared 
30 that it is not too complex and that all conditions are possible of ob- 
Servation, If the problem consists of determining all movements of a 

asketball player during a game, an observational instrument would 
* difficult to administer. It would be necessary to use several observers 
and divide the task into simple parts. One recorder may record shots 
attempted with success or failure with a record also of the place on the 
90r for each shot (the floor divided into parts so that record may be 
€asily made). Others may record the place where fouls are committed, 
Ste: The use of recording machines and motion pictures will also help. 

7. Manual of instructions. A manual of instructions is needed for a 
description of procedures of application of the observational technique. 

details on “how to observe,” “what records to make,” “how to make 
lécords," and the like, must be included in the manual. Directions for 
cach item are needed to avoid the errors that are easily made when 
observing. 
£ 8. Scoring. Records may be made of observations by use of a check 
5t Prepared so that the record is easily accomplished. Making the rec- 
ord should not interfere with observations. If the observation is complex 
t May be necessary to use motion pictures (in football, for example) 
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and then make observations on "slow motion" review. Other methods 
of record making may use shorthand, recording machines, and steno- 
typing. 

9. Application. The observation technique should be used only where 
phenomena can be observed with a valid result. It is necessary to 
apply the instrument on a trial run, if a question exists about its appli- 
cability. In general, this technique should be used only when measuring 
phenomena that can be easily seen; however, in some instances phe- 
nomena are too complex to be observed unless recording instruments 
or motion pictures are used and analysis made on slow speed run. 

10. Analysis of results. How the results are to be analyzed must be 
determined before the instrument is applied to the research population. 
It is then possible to determine whether or not the analysis will fit the 
problem requirements for solution. "Yes-no" data on problems requir- 
ing greater refinement will be found inadequate. In studying the IQ in 
a school, for example, data represented by “above-below” the average 
is of little value. Recording a child's action, for example, as "good or 
bad," is also of little significance. 


Evaluative Criteria 


When making application of the observation technique it is also desir- 
able, in addition to considerations of selection or construction, to apply 
the following evaluative criteria to determine the effectiveness of the 
instrument. 

l. In order that the observational technique may be properly used, 
it is necessary that the observer be thoroughly familiar with the field 
and the specific phenomenon being studied. 

2. The observational technique must start with a list of items con- 
stituting the basis for observation. 

3. Frequency alone may not yield the evidence needed for the de- 
scription or analysis of the phenomenon; it is sometimes desirable to 
weigh the importance and difficulty of each item. 

4. It is unwise, in many instances, to describe a phenomenon on the 
basis of one observation; the length and frequency necessary will be de- 
termined by its nature. 

5. Factors related to the observation must be considered: time of day, 
temperature, weather, etc. 

6. The observational technique is often used to supplement informa- 
tion gained by the questionnaire. 

7. The depth and breadth of observation must also be determined 
prior to application of the technique. 

8. Тће observational technique may be used in the framework of any 
research method (historical, experimental, etc.). 
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9. Observation, in many instances, must be made without knowledge 
of the presence of the observer. 


The Appraisal 

The appraisal technique is used to collect data to solve problems deal- 
ing with values. For example, the worth of a certain program of recrea- 
tion may be determined by appraisal. The techniques of appraisal are 
usually judgments objectified and applied either directly or indirectly. 
Direct judgments are those judgments applied directly to the problem, 
and the data are used for the problem solution. Indirect judgments are 
those applied to the construction of the basis for judgment used for the 
Solution of the problem. An example of direct appraisal is judging diving; 
this is appraisal based on a standard. Judging the validity of a set of 
Program principles, which may be applied to an educational program, 
is an example of indirect appraisal. The most common technique of 
appraisal is the jury. The jury provides group judgments that may 
be used for appraisal, either directly or indirectly. Other instruments of 
appraisal are check lists, ranking, grading, rating scales, score cards, and 
Systems of weighting. 


Selection or Construction Criteria 

Considerations of the selection or construction of instruments of ap- 
Praisal result from application of the general principles to this tech- 
nique, | р 

1. Objectives. Considerations are the same as in the instances of other 

techniques, The purpose of the research, or the goals, must first be stated 

elore selection or construction of appraisal instruments may begin. The 
technique that may be applied is thereby determined. A study dealing 
With the worth of extracurricular activities will use an appraisal instru- 
ment, 

2. Framework. The constituent parts of the problem must be estab- 
lished before instrument selection or construction may begin; the con- 
Siderations are similar to those previously presented. For example, in 
the cited problem, the scope and elements of the extracurricular program 
Must be established before an appraisal instrument is constructed or 
Selected, 

3. Validity. The instruments of appraisal (principles, standards, jury, 
check lists, ranking, grading, rating scales, score cards, and systems of 
Weighting) are usually validated by content analysis and statistics. If it 
Сап be demonstrated that the technique includes all aspects of the prob- 
lem to be appraised, and that the scoring procedures yield the range 
and differentiation (statistical validation) representing the nature of the 


"Sce the Appendix for illustration of appraisal instruments, pp. 329, 330. 
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problem, the technique is considered valid. Validation not only includes 
the construction of the instrument, but also its application; a valid in- 
strument in the hands of an inexperienced or uninformed individual 
cannot yield valid data. In the cited example, principles may be con- 
structed and validated by content analysis, and then applied for the 
determination of the worth of the extracurricular program. 

4. Reliability. The reliability of an appraisal instrument is deter- 
mined by application and re-application to the same individuals. An 
instrument, for example, used by a juror to note the physical develop- 
ment of one individual is perfectly reliable if the results are the same 
on successive ratings of the same individual. To test the amount of 
reliability of an instrument, it is re-applied to a group when knowledge 
of the first rating is unknown. The standards of acceptable reliability 
are the same as the questionnaire and other instruments or techniques 
(Principle 4, pages 231, 232). In the cited example, when the principles 
are applied the results should be similar on successive applications. i 

5. Objectivity. The objectivity of appraisal instruments is determined 
by application of an instrument to the same group by different exam- 
iners or judges. An instrument has perfect objectivity, for example, if 
the results of the ratings of two judges on diving performance are alike. 
Objectivity is of major significance when an instrument is administered 
by several individuals. It is also desirable as a basis of checking the use 
of an instrument by someone of uncertain ability by making a compari- 
son with some expert on application of the instrument. Objectivity is 
improved by lengthening the scale (more depth of information), or im- 
proving the structure of the instrument by further refinement (both 
in content and statistics). In the cited example, the principles may be 
too general and therefore varied interpretations may result. 

6. Level of ability. This criterion applies only to the appraiser. 
Knowledge of the phenomenon to be appraised and the instrument to 
be used is essential. Training and trial runs (results compared with 
experts' opinions) are necessary. 

7. Manual of instructions. Considerations are the same as in other 
techniques. Details on the technique and how it is to be administered 
must be contained in the manual. In the cited example, how the prin- 
ciples are to be applied to judge the extracurricular program must be 
stated. 

8. Scoring. How the record is to be made by the appraiser must be 
determined prior to application and tested by trial run. Scoring must 
yield a result which is descriptive of the nature and variability of the 
phenomenon. In the cited example, proper differentiations of the pro- 
grams must be made by scoring schemes used. 

9. Application. Appraisal techniques, as in the case of other tech- 
niques, can only be used when the instrument fits the population group 
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and problem to be investigated. An instrument constructed to appraise 
the physical development of elementary school children cannot be used 
to appraise senior high school students. 

10. Analysis of results. Plans for the analysis of results, as in other 
techniques, must be pre-determined; whether qualitative or quantita- 
tive methods are needed, and the nature of each, must be established 
according to the results needed to yield an adequate solution to the 
problem. In the cited example, the results must be capable of analysis 
so that relative worth may be determined. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The evaluation of the appraisal technique may be accomplished by 
applying the principles on selection or construction. These are summa- 
rized, and further interpreted, as follows: 

l. The appraisal technique is used to gather data on the relative 
value of a phenomenon. The instruments used as a basis for appraisal 
may be classified as those techniques involving direct judgment and 
those techniques involving indirect judgment. Direct judgments con- 
cern the phenomenon itself, and indirect judgments concern the prepa- 
ration of instruments for appraisal. 

2. Direct appraisal concerns judgment that can be observed and rated 
according to some standard that is valid, reliable, and objective. Rating 
may be on a qualitative or quantitative basis; in both instances, how- 
ever, it is necessary to standardize the instruments used as a framework 
for judgment. А и 

3. Indirect appraisal concerns the preparation of instruments that 
Can be used to judge. These are then applied to a situation and evidence 
8ained for appraisal. The preparation of standards for a curriculum is 
àn example. : 

4. The instruments used for judging or appraising a phenomenon 
are: check list, ranking, grading, rating scales (man to man, percentage, 
and defined categories), score cards, and weighting scales. 

5. The assumptions underlying appraisal using judgment as a basis 
are: 

a. Better judgment can be secured when one item is judged at a 
time. 

b. The summation of the parts is a better judgment than the 
judgment of a total without independent part judgment. 


The Documentary Analysis 

Тће documentary technique consists of the collection of data from 
records which already exist. These materials consist of records which 
May be classified, described and analyzed. The kinds of documentary 
ata used in research are legal records, governmental records, regula- 
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tions and materials, syllabi, books, official reports, committee reports, 
curriculum materials, forms, educational research, and the like. These 
materials must meet the test of being authentic, accurate, reliable and 
valid in order to be used in research. 

Documentary analysis may also include a frequency analysis of ma- 
terials found in records. The study of textbooks, for example, on fre- 
quency of mention or importance of concepts will yield information of 
value. Common errors such as health misconceptions arise from faulty 
analysis of written documents. Catalog analysis for the frequency of 
course, requirements, etc., will yield information on current educational 
practices. 

Whether documentary data have worth is not established by the col- 
lected data, but must be determined by use of criteria that will yield 
an index of worth. The most frequently offered course in professional 
preparation for physical education does not necessarily establish the 
justification or importance of such a course.? 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


Materials available in documentary research must be determined prior 
to beginning research. Considerations resulting from the application of 
selective criteria will serve to determine whether or not the materials 
are of sufficient worth to yield valid results. 

1. Objectives. The purpose of the research will establish the kind of 
documentary data needed, if any. If the research concerns health mis- 
conceptions of high school boys, records dealing with repressed opinions 
about health may be used, if the documents satisfactorily meet the other 
criteria. 

2. Framework. 'The preparation of a framework constituting the 
scope of the problem represents, as in the instances of the other tech- 
niques, the starting point for the collection of documentary evidence. 
In the cited example, the scope and elements about health must be pre- 
pared. 

3. Validity. The validity of documentary data is determined by 
whether it represents the conditions it is supposed to represent. Validity 
is determined, as in the historical method, by internal and external criti- 
cism of the data. If the content of the document represents the condi- 
tions as they exist, the record is valid. It is not always possible to test 
the document in this manner, however; in some instances other similar 
records will yield guides that may be used to test the reasonableness of 
the document. Analysis for misconceptions about health, for example, 
must find its validation in the basic sciences. 

4. Reliability. The reliability of documentary data is determined by 
re-application of the technique, if this is possible. In counting frequen- 


7 ес the Appendix for illustration of the documentary technique, pp. 330, 331. 
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cies, for example, the reliability of this analysis may be determined by 
repetition. In instances when this is not possible, the records are con- 
sidered to be reliable if they are found to be valid. Internal consistency 
in the documents also is an aid to reliability determination. 

5. Objectivity. Y£ several analyses of the same materials, by different 
examiners, are found to be alike, the documents are considered objec- 
tive. This test is desirable in order to determine varying interpretations 
of records, and in order that the system of analysis may be standardized 
to yield acceptable objectivity. 

6. Levels of ability. The examiner must be qualified to identify, de- 
Scribe, and record data from documents. The knowledge of the phase 
of education under investigation is a requirement. 

7. Manual of instructions. All procedures of identification, descrip- 
tion, and recording of data must be prepared as a manual of instruc- 
tions. Error analysis, for example, would include definition of errors, 
how identified, and how each error is recorded. 

8. Scoring. The system of recording must be determined and tested 
before analysis is made. Qualitative data are usually not scored, but a 
framework for systematic recording needs to be provided. The system 
of Scoring for quantitative data must be planned according to the nature 
of the phenomenon. Sex, for example, is recorded as “male-female,” but 
IQ research will usually be found in continuous units. Health concep- 
tions probably should be scored as true or false. ~ 
. 9. Application. Тће documentary analysis only applies if data result- 
Ing from analysis are of sufficient quality and quantity to yield a solu- 
üon to the problem. Documentary analysis is generally not useful in 
€xperimental studies since records are not found to represent the identi- 
Cal situation of an experimental problem. . 

10. Analysis of results. The planning for the analysis of data must be 
determined prior to collection of data. The nature and scope of statisti- 
cal analysis should be determined so that the system of scoring may be 


reviewed to determine adequacy. 


Evaluative Criteria 

Selection or construction criteria should be used when an evaluation is 
made of documentary analysis. In summary these criteria are: 

l. The documentary technique deals with already existing records. It is 
Concerned chiefly with elements that can be identified, counted, or 
described. The determination of the characteristics of the count is an 
portant part of documentary research. | 

2. Documentary technique should meet the following criteria: 


a. Valid and authentic c. Objective | 
b. Reliable d. Representative 
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3. The investigator should determine sources of information and gain 
cooperation for use of records or materials. 

4. 'The formation of categories for frequency data must be pre-deter- 
mined. 'The data must be organized to establish differences. 

5. Documentary analysis must be further analyzed to determine 
reasons why frequencies occur. The mere summary of frequencies, by 
itself, does not establish worth. Reference to importance must be estab- 
lished. 

6. Frequency analysis must consist of a time sequence: How often does 
it happen? 

7. Statistical methods are needed in order to analyze results effectively. 
Results may be descriptive, comparative, or analytical. 


Job Analysis 


The job analysis technique? is used as a pattern for the collection of 
data about the component analysis of a job or conditions of employment. 
The job components consist of job functions or duties, job requirements, 
administrative relationship and duties, time analysis, facilities, and leader- 
ship qualifications. Personal elements are those of attitude, safety, health, 
efficiency, salary, job difficulties, knowledge, habits, skills, fatigue, and the 
like. A study of job conditions and personnel yields data on current 
practices and conditions. These data may serve to reflect job weaknesses, 
duplication, inefficiency, etc. The resulting data may be used when plan- 
ning constructive job analysis and for improving conditions of work and 
personal efficiency. 

Job analysis data are collected by use of the questionnaire, interview, 
observation, appraisal, documentary analysis, tests, photographs and 
motion pictures, case study, and sociograms. Information usually includes 
frequency of occurrence, relative importance of various duties and condi- 
tions, and relative difficulties. The duration and intensity of various per- 
formances may also serve to yield significant data. 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


Job analysis utilizes the techniques presented in this chapter. Of these, 
the most common are the questionnaire, interview, and observation. 
These techniques utilize the check list, ranking, grading, rating scales 
(man-to-man, percentage, and defined categories), score cards, and weight- 
ing scales. These instruments are analyzed in terms of selection or con- 
struction criteria particularly under the appraisal technique. This discus- 
sion, along with that of the questionnaire and interview, will serve tc 
indicate how this instrument may be prepared for application. 


вее the Appendix for illustration of the job analysis instrument, pp. 331, 332. 
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Evaluative Criteria 


Reference should be made to the appropriate technique for evaluative 
criteria. These references include all techniques. The job analysis does not 
add to these techniques but simply utilizes them in reference to job 
analysis. 


The Test 


The testing technique consists of applying instruments of measurement 
and evaluation as indicated by the collection of data required for the solu- 
tion of problems pertaining to the product (outcomes) and the process 
of education. Measurement consists of applying tests, rating scales, etc., 
to gain information about the status, achievement, educability, and 
capacity of the individual. Evaluation consists of applying standards, rat- 
ing scales, and tests for the purpose of gaining information about facili- 
ties, leadership, activities, time, administration, etc., or the aspects of edu- 
cation that concern the process of achieving outcomes. 

The major concern when a test is applied, as in the instances of the 
other techniques also, is the criteria for either the selection of a test or the 
construction of one meeting the conditions of the problem. Standardized 
tests do not always meet the requirements of the problem; therefore 
test construction is usually necessary. All selection or construction criteria 
are important, but, the criteria of validity, reliability, and objectivity are 
of particular significance. It is also advisable to prepare or have available 
test norms. In addition to the criteria dealing with the value of the test, 
administrative criteria of need equipment, time for testing, difficulty of 
administration, etc., must also be considered before a test is selected or 


Constructed.? 


Selection or Gonstruction Criteria 

It is usually necessary to construct a test to fit the requirements of a 
Problem; however, it is first advisable to review available tests, according 
to the following criteria, to determine whether one of these tests may be 
Used. If construction is necessary, the following criteria should also be 
Used as guides. . 

l. Objectives. This criterion does not differ from other techniques. 
Test construction or selection begins with the purpose of the research. 
If Social outcomes are to be measured, tests must meet the conditions of 
this objective. 

2. Framework. A framework consisting of all aspects must, as in the 
instances of other techniques, be established. In the example stated, all 
3Spects of social outcomes must be established before test selection or 
Construction may begin. What needs to be measured must be known. 


"See the Appendix for illustration of the test instrument, pp. 332, 333, 
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3. Validity. A test cannot be used unless it has satisfactory validity 
established by demonstrating that the nature and scope (content validity) 
of the test include all information needed. In the social outcomes 
example, the test should yield information on all aspects of the social ob- 
jective. A test may also be validated by statistical methods. If a significant 
correlation (.80 or above) is obtained with a valid criterion, a test may be 
considered valid. These criteria may be groups of demonstrated ability 
(high and low in ability to be measured), performance scores (time for 
distances or other demonstrated performance), other tests (tests with 
established validity), and composite scores (sum of all measures with 
content validity established). Tests to measure social outcomes may be 
constructed on the basis of these criteria. 

4. Reliability. Test reliability is determined by applying the same 
test to the same group by the same examiner, as soon following the first 
application as possible so that changes in the phenomenon being 
measured will not occur. If learning takes place (knowledge tests), on a 
second administration either the split-halves method may be used, or a 
parallel form must be prepared. In the split-halves, the odd-even items 
are compared (knowledge tests), with reliability estimated for the full 
test (Spearman-Brown Formula). In the parallel forms the two tests must 
be prepared (knowledge test forms A and B, which are considered equal 
in content and difficulty). If the two yield like results, the test is judged 
reliable. Reliability must reach a .90 standard for individual use, and a 
.80 standard for group applications. 

5. Objectivity. The considerations of objectivity are the same as 
reliability. If the test is to be administered by several examiners, objec- 
tivity must be established so that results may be comparable. The methods 
of determining objectivity and standards (content and statistics) are the 
same as in reliability. 

6. Level of ability. Tests must be selected and constructed to fit the 
population group to be investigated. A health knowledge test, for 
example, prepared for the junior high school should not be used in the 
elementary schools. Unless one is able to understand the requirements of 
the test, abilities cannot be measured. The examiners must also have the 
needed skill for test administration. 

7. Manual of instructions. It is essential that all details of directions 
for administration, scoring, and interpretation should be included in a 
manual of instructions. 

8. Scoring. All test items must be scored according to the nature of 
the phenomenon being measured. Time measures, for example, are 
usually in seconds. If the distance is short (100 yards), further refine- 
ment is needed (tenths of seconds). Scoring may be qualitative (good, 
poor, etc.) or quantitative (time, distance, points, etc.). 

9. Application, Tests can only apply to population groups according 
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to the information desired and if the test yields this information about 
the population. A test designed to measure social outcomes in physical 
education is probably not valid as a measure of social outcomes of a 
parent-teacher social group. 

10. Analysis of results. The statistical methods needed to yield a solu- 
tion to the problem must be determined before a test is applied. For 
correlational analysis, a continuous system of scoring should be used. 
Two-fold (yes-no) scoring may be used, but the information is not as 
differentiative. 


Evaluative Criteria 

The test instrument is most frequently used in connection with surveys, 
although the instrument is used in all methods of research. Determining 
the personality characteristics, social characteristics, physical abilities, and 
the like, are examples of survey testing. The following criteria should be 
considered, in this connection, along with test selection or construction 
criteria. 

1. Survey testing consists of applying instruments of measurement and 
evaluation for the determination of status of an institution, group, or 
individual. Measurement concerns the product or outcomes (individual); 
evaluation concerns the process (leadership, facilities, activities, philoso- 
phy, etc.). 

2. Sampling criteria of ade 


must be established in survey testing. 
3. Survey testing must be conducted with reference to a clearly defined 


Problem in the framework of any research method (historical, experi- 
mental, etc.). 


4. Survey testing is used to ts 2 э 
gram. These are: achievement, status, educability, and capacity. This 


information may be used for diagnostic, classification, or prognostic pur- 
Poses, 

5. When the results of survey testing are analyzed, all conditions sur- 
Tounding the testing program must be considered. Some of these factors 
are tests used, socio-economic conditions, geography, climate, institutional 


emphasis, and facilities. d А 
6. In the selection or construction of test instruments to be used in the 


Survey, the following criteria must be considered: 


quacy, representativeness, and randomness 


measure outcomes of an educational pro- 


a. Validity d. Norms 
b. Reliability (test and e Equipment 
sampling) f. Time 
g. Difficulty 


c. Objectivity у Р 
7. The results of survey testing сап be summarized effectively only by 
the proper selection and application of statistical methods. These are 


Applied for the purpose of description, comparison, or analysis. 
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a. Description: mean, standard deviation, etc. 
b. Comparison: "t" test, correlation, etc. 
c. Analysis: partial correlation, multiple correlation, etc. 


The Photograph and Motion Picture 


The photograph and motion picture techniques are used when the 
phenomenon to be measured includes statistics of time and direction 
taking place at a rate that cannot be recorded by observation, or by in- 
struments of time alone such as the stop watch. When skill patterns are 
desired, the photograph or motion pictures are often the only effective 
techniques. Records may be made that may be analyzed as a permanent 
print or frame-by-frame enlargement of the motion picture film. An 
analysis of the skill patterns of the high jump is an example of the need 
for motion pictures. Time analysis of the various movements in the jump 
may be determined together with the skill patterns. The valid analysis of 
this performance may be gained by motion pictures if all dimensions are 
recorded. This requires several cameras properly synchronized. In the 
high jump for example, the front, back, side, and top views are needed.!? 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


The camera is the instrument used in photographic research. Photogra- 
phy requires skill; such knowledge as lighting, film, background for the 
object or subject, distances, etc., is essential for results yielding data useful 
for research purposes. It is also advisable to review the following criteria 
as a basis for planning the use of the camera. 

1. Objectives. The purpose of the research, of course, will establish the 
need for photography; if the research proposes to study the various 
patterns of human movement, it is then established that photography is 
necessary. 

2. Framework. It is essential that all aspects of the phenomenon for 
study be identified. If the high jump is to be analyzed, the elements or 
patterns of the high jump needed for a complete analysis must be deter- 
mined. Such elements as the distance of the run, length of steps, take-off 
(foot, distance, etc), and body movements during the jump, must be 
known in order to place cameras properly so that all data may be recorded. 

3. Validity. There are numerous errors that may result in using 
photography, and all errors will reduce validity. Тће distance of the sub- 
ject from the camera, the placement of the camera, and the focal length 
of the lens are important. Because an expert technician is needed to make 
proper provisions for photographic recordings and analysis, further dis- 
cussion will be of little value. References should be made to articles on 
photography presented in the Bibliography. 

4. Reliability. The camera is a reliable instrument, but the subject 


10 бее the Appendix for illustration of photographic instrument, p. 333. 
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may be unreliable in varying degrees. It is necessary to photograph the 
subject at least twice under the same conditions in order to determine the 
degree of reliability. Direct comparison may be made of the two pictures 
to determine the points of the analysis at which unreliability exists. Cor- 
rections must then be made or the measurement discarded. 

5: Objectivity. 'The considerations are similar to those of reliability; 
however, if several photographers are to be used, their objectivity of 
measurement must be determined. Different photographs may be made 
9f the same subject under the same conditions, then directly compared. 
If objectivity is low, the skill must be improved or conditions of subjects 
corrected. If these improvements do not improve objectivity, the measure- 
ments must be discarded if results are too variable or in disagreement. 

6. Level of ability. 'This criterion has particular reference to the 
photographer; before the camera may be used the examiner must have 
sufficient training so that the results are valid. 

7. Manual of instructions. А manual containing all details of the 
use of the camera, placement of the subject, movements of the subject, 
and analysis of results is needed. 

8. Scoring. How analysis is to be made of the photograph must be 
determined before photography is used. In posture analysis, for example, 
reference points are placed on several parts of the body to determine 
amounts of deviation of the various body parts. Results may be in terms 
ОЁ angles, millimeters, etc. These measures may be translated to subject 
Size by photographic correction. 

9. Application. The photographic technique should only be used 
when the photographer is properly skilled, the subjects can meet the 
requirements of the problem, and the problem can be solved by this 
technique. If an analysis is to be made of natural walking posture, the 
Subject must be able to walk in this manner when photographed. If the 
Photograph does not represent a true situation (posture, for example) of 
а Variable needed for the solution of the problem, it cannot be used. 

10. Analysis of results. Analysis may be made on the permanent print, 
Ог on a screen. Dividers, ruler, and protractor are the instruments 
needed to analyze the records. Reference again should be made to articles 
9n Photography for details if that instrument is to be used. 


Evaluative Criteria 

The criteria for the evaluation of the photographic technique in ap- 
Plication and for the selection of the technique are summarized as fol- 
lows: 

l. The photographic technique must be used in the collection of data 
When the phenomenon for study of movements must be analyzed in 
Sequence for the solution of the problem. For example, the mechanical 


Pattern of the high jump. 
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2. In many instances it is necessary to apply the photographic technique 
in several dimensions for the complete analysis of movement. 

3. Photographic corrections are essential for translations of measure- 
ment units into absolute units of the object or movement photographed. 

4. The photograph properly applied and analyzed represents the 
highest form of documented data. It registers completely and impartially; 
all combinations are preserved. 

5. The educational research worker must be trained, or seek expert 
help, in the use and interpretation of photographic techniques. 

6. Reference points must be placed on the subject or object to be photo- 
graphed for the purpose of analysis. 

7. Data resulting from the analysis of photographs may be qualitatively 
or quantitatively analyzed; the latter analysis is the most common and 
essential. 


Sociometry 


Sociometry is the science of the human group and the study of the inter- 
actions of people. The sociometric technique is the instrument applied 
to record group and individual actions and reactions. The problems 
solved by data gathered through use of this technique are those con- 
cerning social status, group integration, group and individual acceptance, 
individual and group adjustment, development, and survival. The ele- 
ments operating in a group structure are feelings of individuals toward 
each other, the degree of acceptance or rejection of an individual or 
group according to other individuals or groups, the degree of frustration 
existing in a group or individual, the degree of motivation which 
exists in a group or individual, and other elements such as morale and 
loyalty. These elements are found in all groups, particularly in the 
activity situations of physical and recreation education. Because physical 
and recreation education can make a contribution to the survival, adjust- 
ment, and development of an individual in a group, it is necessary that 
information be gained to establish the nature and scope of these programs. 
Results yield data on status, achievement, educability, and capacity with 
varying degrees of success. Construction of appropriate sociometric tech- 
niques represents a need. The techniques now available are the socio- 
metric test, the.spontaneity test, the sociogram, sociometric assignment, 
and spontaneity training. The sociometric test is a measure of the amount 
of organization in a social group determined by individual choices ac- 
cording to an established criterion. The spontaneity test involves a study 
of the underlying causes of attraction and repulsion. Such emotions 25 
anger, fear, and sympathy are recorded by the sociometric instrument. 
The sociogram is a method of charting the organization of a group's at- 
traction-repulsion patterns as revealed by the sociometric test and the 
spontaneity test. It indicates the position of each individual in relation- 
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ship with other individuals. The assignment technique gives the individual 
the most favorable position for adjustment on the basis of the attraction- 
repulsion pattern resulting from the application of the sociometric test, 
the spontaneity test, and the sociogram. Individuals may have positions 
they may not wish to keep; efforts, therefore, are made to adjust the indi- 
vidual to the group or to adjust the group to the individual. Spontaneity 
training is related to the assignment technique, and is used to train the 
individual for more complete expression and participation in the group. 
It is the means by which the individual can solve resistance problems. 


Selection or Gonstruction Criteria 


The criteria for the selection or construction of techniques are all ap- 
plicable in the instances of the sociometric techniques. Each, however, 
has special interpretation for application of the criteria. Reference there- 
fore needs to be made to sources dealing more completely with these 
techniques (see the Bibliography). It is necessary that each criterion be 
recognized before the technique is applied, particularly evidence support- 
ing the validity and reliability. When results are determined by individual 
choices (sociogram), for example, validity is established if the choice repre- 
sents the true attitude of the individual making the selection. Unreliabil- 
ity may be due to a changing attitude and therefore will not reduce the 
Validity of the instrument. Some considerations, according to the criteria, 
With respect to the sociogram are: hue 7 

1. Objectives. 'The statement of purpose will again indicate whether 
Ог not sociometry is needed. If the objective of a research is to study group 
Structure, sociometric instruments are needed. 

2. Framework. The elements involved in the social structure must be 
established before an instrument is selected or constructed. If, for example, 
the problem concerns the group structure ina camp, all elements of the 
camp situation related to group structure must be included in the frame- 
Work, 

3. Validity. Тће validity of the sociometric technique is determined by 
Content analysis. ЈЕ judgment represents the situation that exists, the 
instrument is valid. Validity must be established on both the theoretical 
and operational basis. For example, in the sociogram the stated likes and 
dislikes of the individual are considered a valid indication of the social 
Structure of the group. / , 

4. Reliability. The consistency of judgment may represent a valid 
Change in attitude or chance errors due to unreliability of the instrument. 

his must be determined. , : b. 

5. Objectivity. ТЕ the investigator is applying the instrument, objectivity 
COnsiderations are not essential, but, with several investigators judging 


e. m . 
" Sce the Appendix for illustration of sociometric instruments, pp. 333-335. 
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a group, objectivity determinations are necessary. In the sociogram, likes 
or dislikes of an individual do not need to be consistent with others. 

6. Level of ability. This consideration concerns both the investigator 
and the individual. The individual must be able to make valid choices, 
for example, in the sociogram, and the investigator must be able to apply 
and interpret sociometric data. 

7. Manual of instructions. A manual of instructions is needed contain- 
ing all details on application and analysis. In the sociogram, for example, 
the schedule and other details in administration must be described. 

8, 9, 10. Scoring, application, and analysis of results. Considerations 
are similar to the other techniques and must be established by trial run. 
Scoring in the sociogram must differentiate all individuals in a group if 
attitudes about each other are not similar. 


Evaluative Criteria 


When sociometric methods are used, it is essential that the selection or 
construction criteria be applied to the instrument designed for the in- 
vestigation. In addition, the qualifications of the investigator for socio- 
metric research must be established. 


The Case Study 


The case study is presented in connection with the chapter on methods 
of research (Chapter 9—Causal Analysis). In connection with the applica- 
tion in the causal-case study method, it serves as a research pattern in 
problem solving; in application with the survey method, it serves as a 
technique for the purpose of collecting data. In both instances, however, 
the characteristics of the case study are similar. It simply has two applica- 
tions in research, designed for different purposes. Criteria presented will 
deal with the application of the instrument.1? 

The case study is applied when the research deals with an analysis of 
all factors of a selected problem related to one individual, one institu- 
tion, one race, one community, etc. It is used when an analysis of indi- 
vidual situations is necessary because the interpretation of the factors of 
the problem differs from case to case. After all cases have been analyzed 
it is possible and advisable to establish the common factor or factors 
operating in all cases. 


Selection or Construction Criteria 


It is usually necessary to prepare the case study report or form to fit the 
problem under investigation. If a case report is available (survey of the 
public schools in a community), it is necessary to apply the following 
criteria in order to determine adjustments needed for an application in 


22 бее the Appendix for illustration of case study instrument, p. 335. 
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another community; or if a case form is to be prepared, the following 
criteria should be applied. 

l. Objectives. 'The considerations of objectives are like those pre- 
sented in other techniques. The purpose of the research will establish 
Whether a case study technique needs to be used. А study designed to deter- 
mine how a community should plan a health program establishes the 
need for the case study. 

2. Framework. All elements needed to solve the problem need to be 
determined before the case record or form may be constructed. In the cited 
example, such elements as activities, facilities, and leadership need to 
be included, and each of these elements needs to be further delineated. 

8. Validity. 'The validity of a case study is established if the content 
represents the data needed to solve the problem and represents the situa- 
tion of the problem. In a health survey, the items on facilities, for example, 
must represent all facilities in the community, and, if required in the 
problem, the quality and quantity of facilities must be included. 

4. Reliability. The consistency of an individual's reaction in the collec- 
tion of data in a case study may be determined by repeating the investi- 
gation. Systematic errors, however, must be first identified and eliminated. 
The reliability of the record also must be known so that unreliable items 
may be improved or eliminated. Жа. 4 

5. Objectivity. When several investigators are used, it is important tnat 
the collection of data follows the same procedures and yields the same 
results, Two or more investigators in the same community should be used · 
On a trial run before data are collected for problem solving. 

6. Level of ability. The application of the case study technique by 
the investigator must be established prior to the investigation. Special 
training is needed, in the use of the case study, which involves an under- 
Standing of the instrument and the field of investigation. The nature and 
Scope of data needed will come only with an understanding of the field of 
Study. 

7. Manual of instructions. All details of the application of the case 
Study must be contained in a manual of instructions, including a descrip- 
tion of the items, how the case study is applied, and how records are made 
and results summarized. 

8. Scoring. The system of recording results of the needed data must 
be €stablished prior to application of the case study. Both qualitative and 
quantitative methods of scoring need to be made. Recording machines 
and secretarial records may also be utilized. 3 й», 

9. Application. Тће case study technique is used when it is desirable 
to interpret all data with reference to one situation. It should not be ap- 
Plied to problems if relationships are established on a group basis 


(national surveys, for example). - ; 
10. Analysis of results. The plans for analysis design must be deter- 
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mined in terms of the needs for the solution of the problem. “Үеѕ-по” 
data, for example, for the health status of an individual are usually not of 
much value. 


Evaluative Criteria 


The strength of the case study as a research instrument, in a particular 
problem, may be gained by an application of the selection or construction 
criteria. The major aspects of the illustration of this instrument are in the 
validity of the record, and the methods used to summarize and analyze 
case data. Preparing an operationally effective case record form is a con- 
siderable task. It must result not only from theoretical considerations, 
but also from its effectiveness in application; that is, the extent to which it 
represents the existing situation. 


CHAPTER 11 


Analysis Procedures—Analysis 
and Interpretation of Data 


Data resulting from research may be either qualitative or quantitative. 
Qualitative data deal with the identification and description of the con- 
Stituent parts that provide a solution to an educational problem; quanti- 
tative data consist of “measures of amount” of the various parts of the 
variables constituting the problem solution. The resulting data in qualita- 
tive analysis are narrative statements on the identified variables of a prob- 
lem, and the data resulting from quantitative analysis may be numerical 
frequencies and statistics, or narrative statements. 

The narrative statements in quantitative analysis are expressed in 
amount, but in qualitative analysis they are for identification or descrip- 
tion. For example, a statement that religious influences are reflected in a 
community educational program is qualitative analysis on the identifica- 
tion of an influence. Further description of the nature of the religious 
influence would also constitute qualitative analysis. If the religious influ- 
ence is measured in amount, the data then become quantitative. This 
measurement may be accomplished through the use of a rating scale that 
will yield a numerical score, or through a statement indicating that this 
influence is strong or weak. Procedures on the analysis of research data 
may be applied, according to this framework, to the evidence resulting 
from educational research. In all instances the analyses have potentially 
the same quality as the basis for solving educational problems. Numerical 
data may be summarized and treated with less difficulty. The treatment of 
results simply represents an orderly arrangement of facts; the interpreta- 
tion of the facts represents the real test of the quality of research. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DATA 
It has been previously stated that data are classified into qualitative and 
quantitative categories; the former deals with constituent parts while the 
latter is concerned with the amounts of the constituent parts, These 
divisions are further delineated and illustrated as follows: 
263 
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Qualitative Analysis 


When educational problems are solved as the result of identifying and 
describing constituent parts, analysis of data becomes qualitative. For 
example, suppose the problem consists of determining the elements of 
physical fitness necessary for a mile run. Research would be directed to 
identify those elements which are.a part of this performance (Figure 18). 
Such elements as endurance, muscular strength, agility, and coordination 
would probably be identified. 


I. Qualitative data: constituents of a problem. 
A. Statements of identification; e.g., constituents of physical fitness. 


B. Statements of description; e.g., description of each identified element 
of physical fitness. 
II. Quantitative data: amounts of each constituent of a problem. 
A. Statements of amount: narrative statements. 
1. Description; e.g., endurance is highly important. 
2. Comparison; e.g., endurance is more important in physical fitness 
than body type. 


3. Analysis; e.g., the factors of physical fitness in order of importance 
are: endurance, strength, coordination, etc. 
B. Numerical data: 


1. Dichotomous; e.g., male-female, good-bad, pass-fail, married-single, 
yes-no, above-below, average, etc. 


2. Categorical; e.g., A,B,C,D,E; excellent, very good, average, poor, 
very poor; over-chosen, neutral, under-chosen, etc. 

3. Continuous; e.g., time—seconds; distance—yards, feet, miles; weight 
—pounds; age—years, months, etc. 


Ficure 18. Classification of Types of Data. 


The Problem: The Construction of a Physical Education Program 


(Probable Components) 


I. Governing Influences 


A. Philosophy D. Facilities 
B. Economics E. Religion 
C. Climate T. Etc; 


II. Educative Components 
A. Selection of Activities 
B. Evaluation of Activities 
C. Adaptation of Activities 


III. Protective Components 


A. Classification D. First Aid T 
В. Safety E. Ete. 
C. Medical 


Ficure 19-а. Probable Components of an Educational Problem. 
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Example of Cited Problem Solved by Use of 
Qualitative Analysis: Determination and description 
of the constituents of the physical education program.* 


Part I: Constituents 

A. Problem: What are the constituent parts of the program of physical education? 

B. Solution: Identification of all constituents needed for an effective program of 
physical education. 


Part II: Characteristics 


A. Problem: What are the characteristics of each identified constituent? 
В. Solution: Factual description of each constituent—economic, selection of activities, 


evaluation of activities, etc. 


Part III: Program 


A. Problem: What is the program of physical education? 
B. Solution: Program presented on the basis of all constituents included in an effec- 


tive program of physical education. 


Example of Cited Problem Solved by Use of 
Quantitative Analysis: Determination of the relative 
importance of constituents known to be a part of the program.** 


Part I: Measurement of Constituents 
А. Problem: What constitutes the magnitude of each element of a program of physi- 


cal education? S 
B. Solution: The number of activities, the amount of facilities, the amcunt of the 


budget, etc. 


Part II: Relationships 
A. Problem: What is the relationship (statistical) among the various constituents of 


the program of physical education? 


B. Solution: Correlation coefficients will indicate the amount of the relationship. 


Part III: Program 


A. Problem: What constitutes the re 


of a program of physical education? frd i | 
B. Solution: The program of physical education is planned according to relative 


emphasis indicated by statistical relationship. 


Ficung 19-b. An Illustration of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis of an Educational 
Problem. 


lative emphasis to be placed on each constituent 


problem is concerned with the composition and char- 


* I H ^ 1 
n qualitative analysis the A А 
a : onstituting the problem. In this instance, it concerns 


acteristics of the phenomenon c 


the nature and scope of a program of physical education. 
** In quantitative analysis, the constituents are usually known; the problem con- 


cerns the amounts of each involved in the program and their relationships. 


In this instance each identified element needs to be described according 
to its physiological characteristics. The solution of this problem has 
been accomplished entirely by qualitative methods; no attempt has been 
таде to determine the relative importance of each element, nor the 
àmount of the relationship with the performance criterion. Therefore, 


Quantitative methods have not been used. | 
In order to further delineate qualitative analysis a problem on the 
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construction of a program of physical education is given (Figure 19). This 
solution illustrates both the qualitative and quantitative methods of 
analysis. As in the physical fitness example, the problem is solved by 
qualitative analysis when the elements of the physical education program 
have been identified (Part I) and described (Part II). Program construc- 
tion can therefore be accomplished with this evidence (Part III). How 
activities are selected, evaluated, and adopted would be established. The 
nature of the methods of classifying pupils, etc., and the nature of the 
considerations on influences (such as religious, and economic) could also 
be presented as they are related to the physical education program. The 
solution of this problem is the result of the qualitative evidence collected 
and analyzed in the investigation. Whether or not a more adequate solu- 
tion would result if quantitative analysis is applied is not a matter for 
discussion. Тће nature of the solution, whether qualitative, quantitative, 
or a combination of both, must be established as part of the design for 
research. 

The nature of the qualitative evidence is in the form of narrative 
statements, which fully establish the identified elements, and statements 
of description, which further establish the nature of the identified variable. 
The nature and scope of the religious influences in a program of physical 
education is an example. 


Quantitative Analysis 


When an educational problem is solved as a result of establishing the 
amount and relationship of the elements in a problem, the analysis be- 
comes quantitative. In the cited problem of the physical fitness elements 
constituting a performance (mile run), the quantitative solution to the 
problem would result in information demonstrating the relative impor- 
tance of each element, and the amount of the relationship of each 
element with the performance. Such evidence would be found in the form 
of narrative statements of description (endurance is highly important), 
comparison (endurance is more important than body build), and analysis 
(the factors of physical fitness are: endurance, strength, coordination, 
etc.) (Figure 18). Evidence may also be presented in the form of 
numerical data, which may be dichotomous (e.g., above-below average in 
endurance), categorical (е.р., excellent, average, or poor in endurance), 
or continuous (e.g., endurance measured in time units of seconds). 

The quantitative method of analysis has been further illustrated by 
application to the problem of the construction of a program of physical 
education (Figure 19). Presentation is made of how this problem is solved 
qualitatively (section on qualitative analysis). It is a matter of identifying 
and describing each element or component of the program of physical 
education. If quantitative analysis is applied, it is first necessary to obtain 
a measure of each element of the program of physical education (Part Т), 
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determine the relationship of various elements (Part II), and then plan 
the program of physical education according to this quantitative evidence 
(Part III). The evidence in this instance indicates the amount of the 
relationships and the relative values of the various activities so that pro- 
gram planning may be made according to the relative importance of each 
phase. Тће amount of emphasis placed on each phase of the program is 
known as the result of quantitative analysis. 

The original design for the solution of a problem must also include 
the nature of the analysis. The criterion for selection is, of course, deter- 
mined by the facts needed to yield an adequate solution to the problem. 
In the illustration cited on the program of physical education, the most 
adequate solution to this problem would include both qualitative and 
quantitative analyses. It is important to determine not only what are the 
constituent parts of a program of physical education, but also the relative 
worth of each. 

The procedures of the solution of educational problems may utilize the 
qualitative or quantitative analyses or a combination of both. The result- 
ing data may be in the form of narrative statements (qualitative or 
quantitative), or they may be numerical data that are dichotomous, cate- 
Borical, or continuous. Knowledge of the field of investigation is a require- 
ment for both qualitative and quantitative analysis; knowledge of statis- 
tical methods is usually an additional requirement for quantitative 


analysis. 


Relationship of Types of Data and Analysis 

It has been previously indicated that data resulting from research may 
be either qualitative or quantitative. These divisions of data are further 
delineated into qualitative data represented by narrative statements of 
identification and description (Figure 18). It has also been noted that 
Quantitative data may be found in narrative statements of description, 
Comparison, and analysis, and numerical data in the form of dichotomous, 
Categorical, or continuous variables (Figure 18). With these known types 
9f data resulting from problem solving in education, it next becomes a 
Matter of determining how resulting data may be effectively analyzed. Re- 
Search without tools for analysis would be analogous to placing all coins 
into one compartment rather than segregating into compartments of 
like size coins, followed by a system of determining the total amount and 
the amounts of each coin. Ап organizational framework to serve as a guide 
for research workers on the selection of appropriate tools for the analysis 
9f educational data is herein presented (Figure 20). - 

The qualitative analysis tools consist entirely of narrative statements 
that identify and describe the component parts of a problem representing 
its solution (Figure 20). A. problem concerned with the determination 
9f the components of physical fitness for the mile run results in data that 
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may be analyzed qualitatively. The results of this analysis are a series of 
statements indicating the components, and usually additional qualita- 
tive analysis describing each element. Other problems that utilize qualita- 
tive tools of analysis are those educational problems concerned with the 
composition and description of various phenomena. These include prob- 
lems in philosophy (e.g. what is the modern philosophy of recreation?), 
objectives (e.g. what are the component parts of the organic skills, 
knowledge, and social objectives of physical education?) community 
organizations and auspices (e.g. what are the community organiza- 
tions sponsoring recreation programs?) measurement and evaluation 
(e.g., what are the elements to be included in the measurement of leader- 
ship success?), programs (e.g, what constitutes the activities for a 
balanced program of physical education?), leadership (e.g., what are the 
leadership qualifications for public recreation leadership?) administra- 
tion (e.g, what represents the duties for a health coordinator?), history 
and trends (e.g, what are the modern trends in recreation?) and pro- 
fessions (e.g, what are the professional education requirements for 
successful leadership in health education?) Research conducted on these 
problems (using all techniques: the questionnaire, interview, observation, 
etc.) will result in evidence that, when summarized by narrative state- 
ments, will represent the problem solution of the composition and descrip- 
tion of the component parts of the problem solution—both significant 
and insignificant variables. 

Quantitative analysis tools involve narrative statements and statistics. 
Narrative statements indicate amounts in the form of description, compari- 
sons, and analysis. Statistics are applied for the purposes of description, 
comparison, and analysis of dichotomous, categorical, and continuous data 
(Figure 20). Descriptive narrative statements represent the analysis of 
data by use of descriptive terms connoting amount (e.g., size—large, small, 
average; color—black, white; quality; quantity; etc.). These terms indicate 
a quantitative description of a variable and may be any term descriptive 
of amount. Comparative analysis using narrative statements indicating 
amount may also apply to any statement or term that presents likeness 
and differences of variables (e.g. size—larger, smaller, equal; color— 
darker, lighter, same; quality—better, poorer, same, etc.). Narrative 
statement analysis also indicates amount, and points out the relative 
importance of the variables representing a problem solution. If the 
problem is one of determining the constituents of physical fitness, the 
narrative statements would present the order of importance of each 
constituent. Thus, narrative analysis is used in quantitative research 
when the problem solution requires amount, and when the instruments 
used (observation, interview, questionnaire, etc.) do not result in numeri- 
cal data. 

Numerical data resulting from quantitative research are described, 
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compared, and analyzed by use of statistics. These tools are selected апа 
applied according to the types of numerical data that result. These data 
are dichotomous (two-fold); categorical (three or more categories, up to 
ten), and continuous (in small units and number more than ten). These 
three types of data may be analyzed by the use of descriptive statistics, 
comparative statistics, or analytical statistics; the statistics applied to the 
various types of data are presented in Figure 20. Reference needs to be 
made to a standard text for methods of calculation;! the nature of each 
Statistic, however, is present in order to serve as a guide for the selection of 
the proper statistics for the purposes of analysis. 

Descriptive statistics are used to analyze a single score or scores so that 
quantitative meaning is gained. These descriptive statistics are: 

l. Absolute zero points. These are the world's records, the tallest 
individual, the shortest individual, the defined zero point in a 0-100 grad- 
ing range, etc. Numerical data may be statistically described according to 
the distance from these reference points. Additional statistics may be 
used in this description, such as rank order from the absolute zero, 
percentage reading a certain distance from the zero point, etc. 

9. Rank order. This indicates the placement of a score from the 
zero point of one. The rank of one usually represents the best record. Each 
Score is given a rank order. If there are 50 scores, each would receive a 
rank; the largest score would be assigned a rank of one, the second largest 
two, etc., with the smallest (number 50) a rank of 50. In the instance of 
Similar scores, the successive ranks are averaged with each assigned the 
Same rank order. ctim: +“ 

9. Frequency distribution. The frequency distribution statistic con- 
Sists of intervals, each of the same size, and includes the entire range of 
Scores. Frequency distribution by itself is an excellent method of de- 
Scription. The reference point for description of a score may be any 
Selected interval, or may be the distribution as a whole. 

4. Percentiles and other similar measures. These include all counting 
Measures and are expressed as percent. They are applied to a series of 
Scores by counting the number of scores falling above and below a given 
Point or between two given points and then expressing the amount in 
percent. For example, the 70th percentile indicates that 30 percent of the 
frequencies fall above this point and that 70 percent fall below. 'The 
Measures are percentiles (0 to 100 in units of one), vigintiles (units of 20), 
deciles (units of 10), quintiles (units of 5), quartiles (units of 4), and 


terciles (units of 3). 
5. Central tendency. The point reference for central tendency meas- 


EN e А 
1 Larson, Le rd A., and Yocom, Rachael D., Measurement and Evaluation in Physi- 
‚ Leonard А., . St. Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1951. See Chapter 


Cal, Health and Recreation Education 1 Say 
XV, Descriptive Statistics; Chapter XVI, Comparative Statistics; and Chapter XVII, 


Analytical Statistics. 
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ures is the central massing of the frequencies, or the point around which 
the frequencies tend to fall. The measures include the mean, median, and 
mode. Тће mean describes the central massing according to the distance 
the score falls from the mean; it is a deviation measure of central tendency. 
Each score in the distribution is weighted by the distance from the cen- 
tral tendency. If it is not desired to weight extreme scores, the mean should 
not be used, or the extreme scores dropped. The median is a number 
measure of central tendency; it expresses the number of scores that fall 
above and below the central tendency; i.e., fifty percent on each side. It is 
used when a percentage description is wanted or when it is desirable to 
give weight to extreme scores. Тће mode is a point in a distribution at 
which there is the largest concentration of scores; in grouped data it is 
the midpoint of the interval containing the largest number of scores. It 
is used when information is desired on incidents that happen most 
frequently. Central tendency measures are used as a one-value measure of 
description. 

6. Variability. In most instances it is not only necessary to describe 
the central massing of scores, but also necessary to describe the amount 
of variation. Variability is expressed by two fundamental methods: (1) 
as a total amount of deviation of the scores about the central tendency, 
and (2) as the number of scores falling above or below the central ten- 
dency or any other point of the distribution. The most common tech- 
nique of the former is the standard deviation. The percentiles, vigintiles, 
deciles, quintiles, quartiles, and terciles are the statistics expressing the 
latter technique. The standard deviation is used when the distribution is 
normal and when it is desired to give weight to all scores. The number 
measures are used when distributions are not normal and when it is not 
desired to weight extreme scores. 

7. Normal curve. The normal curve is a symmetrical, bell-shaped 
curve that describes the results of measurement in a graphic manner. 
The universe of educational data has been demonstrated to be normal in 
most instances. If deviation is found, it may be accountable in the proce- 
dures of drawing the sample or in the techniques of measurement. It is, 
therefore, important in descriptive statistics to know the degree of normal- 
ity. Some statistical tests also require normal distribution (standard 
deviation, for example). The most important property of the normal 
curve, for descriptive purposes, is the division of the curve into percentage 
areas. Knowing the mean and standard deviation, and knowing that the 
distribution is normal, it is possible to determine the percentage of scores 
falling between any two points on a scale or above or below any two 
points by reference to the percentage area tables of the normal curve. 

Whether or not a distribution is normal may be tested by inspection. 
When a distribution is plotted as a frequency polygon, if the distortion 
of the distribution does not follow the line of the bell-shaped curve; 
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it is judged that the distribution is not normal. Calculation tests for 
normality may be used (Chi-Square Test), but these are beyond the scope 
of most applications of descriptive statistics. 

8. Standard scores. It is sometimes necessary to translate measures 
from raw score units to arbitrary scores that have the same starting point 
and the same variability in order that they will be made comparable. 
Scores that vary in size and variability cannot be compared. There are 
two kinds of standard scores, those that are calculated on counting-per- 
centage basis (percentiles, vigintiles, deciles, etc), and those whch are 
calculated on the deviation basis using the mean and standard deviation 
(Z-score, T-score, H-score, cumulative frequency scores, and scores based 
in the 0-100 range).? The former standard scores are used when distribu- 
tions are distorted from the normal; the latter are used when distortions 
are normal. Thus scores in two distributions that equal the 40th decile 
are equal. They may be summed, averaged, etc., using any arithmetic 
manipulation. For example, a T-score value in the high jump of 60 is 
arithmetically comparable to a T-score value of 40 for the 100 yard rank; 
the average performance is therefore 50. home 

9. Reliability. Reliability is of two types: score reliability and sam- 
pling reliability. Score reliability discussion is presented in Chapter 10. 
The preparation of a sample is found in Chapter 9. Discussion, therefore, 
Will center entirely on sampling reliability according to the statistical 
methods of determining the amount of probable variation from sample to 
Sample. ҮЗ A 

It is seldom possible or desirable to measure all individuals in the 
Population group being researched unless the total universe is small (it 
can be one individual). A sample is therefore used. It is necessary to know 
the amount of probable deviation of the sample from the estimated true 
Value of the population; this involves probability statistics. The statistics 
thus far considered are those applied to an obtained distribution. Proba- 
bility statistics apply to an unknown population. The reference point in 
this instance js an unknown, but in descriptive statistics the reference 
point is known. One never knows the true measure of a population until 
it is measured. Probability statistics yield only a guiding range of prob- 


able error so that judgment defined in amount may be made with caution. 
ate random and representative sample is used, 


The error, when an adequ Rad ua 
the amount of error is insignificant when 


18 small. In most instances, у 
Compared to the accuracy requirements of the data needed for the solution 


9f the problem. The standard error is the statistic of probability and this 
Value is interpreted by use of the “t” test and "levels of confidence." For 
€xample: given M = 50, standard deviation — 5, and a standard error of 
2; on the “опе percent level" of confidence (2.58), it may be judged that 


2 See Larson and Yocom, Measurement and Evaluation in Physical, Health and Rec- 


Teation Education, pp. 356-57. 
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means will vary from 45 to 55 (50 = 2.58 x 2 — 55.16 and 44.84), or it is 
judged that the probability is only one mean out of 100 that will fall 
outside this range if other samples are drawn from this population (one 
percent is one chance in 100). 

10. Graphic method. Graphic methods may be used as a measure of 
reference or for the presentation of calculated data. In the former, graphic 
methods are used for analysis as well as pictorial presentation. Graphic 
methods are applied according to types of data to be described, compared, 
and analyzed; namely, dichotomous, categorical or continuous data. The 
graphic methods applied to categorical data (also dichotomous) are circle 
graphs, pie graphs, sector graphs, pictograms, graphic tables, and graphic 
maps. The graphic method applied to continuous data are the frequency 
polygon, ogive curve, time trend curves, and learning curves. Graphic 
methods may be used also in comparative statistics by direct comparisons 
of graphs, tables, etc. 

Comparative statistics are used when two or more groups are to be 
compared. Analytical statistics are used when more detailed statistic 
analysis is desired about one group or two or more groups of scores. These 
statistics are: 

1. Probability statistics. "These statistics are those presented under 
Reliability (number 9—descriptive statistics). They deal with the proba- 
bility of statistical values, obtained from a representative sample of a 
population. It is a true value for the full population and the amount of 
variability expected from other samples of the same population. The only 
difference is in the application of statistical tests. These are selected to 
determine whether the difference between or among groups is significant. 
If the difference between two means, for example, is found on the “опе 
percent level” of confidence, it may be considered real, as there is only опе 
chance in 100 that the difference is a chance difference. Variance analysis 
is used when two or more groups are compared. The standard error of 
estimate is also the probability statistic indicating the range of chance 
error operating when a prediction is made. For two groups, the "t" test 
and Chi-Square Tests are applied. 

2. Serial correlations. 'These are the bi-serial, tri-serial, quadra-serial, 
quinti-erial Relationships may be determined when one variable is 
categorical and the other continuous. For example, the bi-serial correla- 
tion may be determined between sex (male-female) and physical fitness 
(measured in continuous units). 

3. Tetrachoric correlation. 'The tetrachoric correlation is used when 
both variables are dichotomous. An example is the correlation of two pass- 
fail tests. 

4. Qualitative-quantitative correlation. This correlation is used when 
one series of scores is in the form of ratings (e.g., A,B,C,D,E) and in 
the other the scores are continuous (scores on a physical fitness test may 
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be in continuous units—e.g., 0 to 100). The contingency coefficient (e) is 
also used in correlation when data are in categories. 

5. Product-moment correlation. 'This is a correlation between two 
continuous series of scores—age and weight, for example. These correla- 
tions range, as in all correlation, from .0 (по relationship) to 1.00 (per- 
fect relationship). The product-moment correlation may be linear (a 
straight line relationship between the two variables) or curvilinear 
(curved-line relationship). Which relationship exists must be determined 
before correlation is used. 

6. Partial correlation. Partial correlation is used when one wishes to 
remove common influences from a correlation coefficient. For example, 
suppose muscular strength and motor ability are found to correlate .85; 
suppose also that age correlates .40 with motor ability and .45 with 
strength. The age influence, therefore, is found in the .85 correlation, 
and may be removed by partial correlation. This correlation will be 
reduced. 

7. Regression and 
equation that may be used for 


prediction. It is possible to construct a weighted 
prediction purposes. It has been found, for 
example, that by statistically “weighting” physiological variables, it is 
Possible to predict the time for a 440 yard swim with an error of about 
7 percent. When relationships are high (.85 and above) it is desirable to 
Construct regression equations. 


8. Multiple correlation. When the cumulative influence of several 


Variables is desired in relationship with one variable, multiple correla- 
tion is used. For example, chinning, dipping, and vertical jump variables 
are found to correlate .85 with a motor ability criterion (single score). 
9. Causal analysis. This is an advanced method of correlation analysis 
to determine the amount of cause-effect relationship existing between two 
Variables. Both direct and indirect influences may be determined. 

10. Factor analysis. This is applied as an aid in explaining a complex 
set of interrelationships. The table of interrelations is reduced to a set 
of factors that explain the interrelationships. If the relationships are 
Perfect, the table of interrelations is reduced to one factor; if the rela- 
tionships are all zero, there are as many factors as there are variables. 


ANALYSIS DESIGNS IN RESEARCH 


Planning the solution for a problem resolves itself into the preparation 
9f two major designs. Establishing the nature and scope of the problem 
is the first design. This includes a statement of the problem, statement of 
divisional parts (sub-problems), statements of delineation, statements of 
assumption, and the relationship of the problem to previous research. 
Such designing must come first in research planning. Consideration has 
been given (Chapter 8) to problem designing, therefore it will not be 
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included in this discussion other than the presentation of a point of rela- 
tionship. 

"The second design which needs to be established before research may 
begin is the analysis design. This involves two major considerations: 
(1) the selection or construction of techniques or instruments needed in 
order to gain data for the solution of the problem, and (2) the plan for 
the analysis of data in order that all evidence inherent in the collected 
data may be effectively presented in order that all evidence is used in 
connection and as the basis for the interpretations and for drawing final 
conclusions. The first considerations on the selection or construction of 
techniques are presented in Chapter 10. Considerations are, therefore, 
directed to the designs for the analysis of collected data and considera- 
tions on interpretation. 

One of the difficult questions asked by the researcher (particularly by 
the beginner) is, "What should I do with all the data collected?" Тће 
problem is one of proper analysis. The types of data resulting from 
research have been presented in Figures 18 and 20. Tools for statistical 
analysis and narrative analysis of data have also been presented (Figure 
20). It is for the purpose of correlating and integrating this information 
that the following designs on analysis are presented. These are the pos- 
sible data resulting from research, and the designs on analysis are plans 
that may be used for the most effective results. The tools used, in this 
connection, are statistical and narrative. 

1. Design for qualitative identification. This research results in the 
determination of the composition of an educational problem. It includes 
the problems about the nature of the nine classified functions of health, 
physical, and recreation education (Chapter 9, Figure 17). For example: 
What is the composition of a philosophy of American recreation? What 
elements are included in the organic objectives of physical education? 
(See pages 264, 265 for other examples.) The results of this research are 
summarized by simply indicating in narrative statements the elements 
constituting the solution of the problem, and those that are not a part of 
the problem. 

2. Design for qualitative description. Research, in this instance, is 
designed to establish the characteristics of a particular educational phe- 
nomenon. Take, for example, the physiological characteristics of a mile 
runner. Narrative statements of physiology are used to describe the vari- 
ous characteristics. This might be the next Step after qualitative identifi- 
cation, or it might involve certain selected physiological variables. The 
problems of qualitative description also include all nine functions of 
health, physical, and recreation education (Chapter 9, Figure 17). The 
tools for analysis are facts and theoretical knowledge of the basic field of 
knowledge involved in description. A physiologist represents the qualifica- 
tion for the example herein cited. 
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3. Design for quantitative description. These data may be described 
by use of narrative statements that express absolute amount or relative 
quantitative values of each variable.? The terms used will be represented 
either by the scoring scheme of the technique (excellent, very good, 
average, poor, and very poor; e.g, in a motor-ability test), or by terms 
that are descriptive of amount when results are summarized. Any vari- 
able may be described in amount. The following examples will illustrate 
the use of quantitative descriptive analysis: 

Philosophy—criteria may be applied that will result in data express- 
ing the relative worth of a program as excellent, average, or poor. 
Objectives—tests may be applied to a program with results indicating 
that the organic objectives are successfully achieved (according to an 
established standard), and the skills objectives are unsuccessfully achieved, 
etc. Programs—criteria may be used to demonstrate that the organic out- 
comes of football are high, but in golf they are low, etc. Such results 
and analysis are found in problems pertaining to all functions of health, 
physical, and recreation education (Chapter 9, Figure 17). Any term that 
denotes amount may be used as а tool (e.g., size—large and small; color— 
black or white, etc.). 5 

4. Design for quantitative comparison. These data are also analyzed 
by use of descriptive quantitative terms, differing only from Design 3, 
in the use of terms that compare two or more groups of scores or 
individual scores. Such terms as larger, smaller, same, better, darker, 
lighter, etc. are used as analysis (00153 Any term which has quantitative 
meaning and will differentiate two or more groups may be used as tools 
of analysis in this design. Educational problems solved by quantitative 
Comparisons are found in all nine functions of health, physical, and 
recreation education (Chapter 9, Figure 17) Some examples are: Phi- 


losobhy—comparing the effectiveness of two philosophies of recreation 


by applying evaluation criteria. Results will indicate the differences in the 


two philosophies. Objectives—comparing the accomplishment of the 
Organic objective in two varying programs of physical education. Evalua- 
tion criteria may again be used as a tool and data summarized according 
to quantitative likenesses or differences. It is necessary, of course, to place 
some defined meaning to the terms used so that amount of differences may 
be more clearly established. For example, the аны саа оЁ рго- 
&ram 1 are superior to program 9. The definition of "superior," in quan- 


titative terms, is advisable. 

. 5. Design for quantitative 
Signed to establish the components of a 
Ments applied that yield non-numerical data. 
= 


analysis. Research, in this instance, is de- 
f an educational problem with instru- 
Numerical data may be 
?For more detailed discussion on quantitative terminology see Chapter 6, Figures 


AI р А 1201 
*See Chapter 6, Figures 4 and 5, for more detail on terminology. 
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described by narrative statements, but this is not common; statistics are 
usually applied. For example, an analysis of the educational nature of a 
philosophy of recreation will result in the data that, as the result of analy- 
sis, will yield the educational composition of the philosophy. In this con- 
nection, valid educational criteria may be applied that can indicate the 
amount of each element found, using such terms as significant, moderate, 
and insignificant. An analysis of the leisure-time educational content of 
a school program, by use of criteria, is another example. Again, problems 
in the nine classified functions (Chapter 9) of health, physical, and recrea- 
tion education may be solved by this analysis design; i.e., data analyzed 
in this manner will yield the solution. 

6. Design for description of dichotomous data. Applied techniques 
that yield dichotomous data (yes-no, male-female, etc.) may be classified 
by simply indicating the number of frequencies in each category, the per- 
centage in each category, or by the use of graphic methods. These data are 
numerical and therefore may be summarized by counting. Graphic 
methods may be used to show the number of frequencies in each category 
by applying the bar graph. An example of research resulting in dichoto- 
mous data is the testing of health concepts on the true and false basis. All 
sex research must treat the sex variable on this basis. 

7. Design for comparisons of dichotomous data. Dichotomous data 
may be compared using several statistical tools (sex results compared with 
concepts on health; true and false). The diflerences may be expressed in 
number, percentage, or by graphic methods. For example, if 20 or 10 
percent more males than females judge health concepts incorrectly, 
graphic methods may superimpose bar graphs to show differences in 
knowledge of male and female. Further analysis may be expressed in 
correlation (tetrachoric) that will indicate the relationship of sex (male- 
female) and true-false ratings on health concepts. Bi-serial correlation may 
fe maed vite found to be continuous (eight in pounds 
determine the amount of chance 5 кои ч no iiw n Hd 

perations in the statistical data, Chi- 


square tests may be applied; these are probability statistics that indicate 
how much confidence may be placed in the differences as being real 
or due largely or entirely to chance. 


8. Design for analysis of dichotomous data. This analysis design ap- 
plies the more advanced statistics for the purposes of more complete 
analysis of the data. Partial correlation may be applied to Шш un- 
desirable influences found in a correlation coefficient; ri 


: И uM s egression, when it 
is desired to "weight" Б 


sired to 1 the influences of independent variable or variables. 
Prediction is of little significance when variables are in two categories. 
Multiple correlation is applied when it is desired to determine the net 
influence of each variable or the significance of several variables with one. 
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Causal analysis is applied to determine relationships of cause and effect. 
Factor analysis is used to establish the factors found in a total set of inter- 
correlations. Standard error of estimate indicates the prediction accuracy 
of a correlation. These statistics are also described briefly in the statistics 
section of this chapter. Reference should also be made to the reference 
already cited in the statistics section for aids to correlation.* 

Advanced statistics are applied when interrelationships and the worth 
of data in prediction are desired. One needs to be cautious in the applica- 
tion of advanced statistics as they are used only on two-fold measures of 
each variable; these are very broad categories and are limited in appli- 
cation. 

9. Design for description of categorical data. These data are those 
found in two or more categories but are usually less than ten; ratings are 
the most common data, in this instance. For statistical description, the 
statistics which may be applied are presented in Figure 20. These may be 
the number or percentage of frequencies in each category, average statis- 
tics (mean, median, or mode), variability (standard deviation or percen- 
tiles, etc.), and graphic methods. The statistics will describe the frequen- 
cies according to the central massing, as well as variability or the spread 
in the frequencies. The normal curve statistic should be applied to test 
the normality of the data and reliability statistics to determine the extent 
of the influence of chance errors. When it is desired to combine scores, 
anslated to standard scores. For descriptive 


it is necessary that they be tr 5 
adequately present the categorical fre- 


Purposes, these statistics will 
quencies. 


10. Design for comparison of categorica 
by differences in numbers of frequencies and percentages in each of the 


categories. These statistics may also be presented graphically. Correlation 
methods that may be used are the contingency correlation and the quali- 
tative-quantitative (with continuous data) correlation. Relationships 
between and among variables may; therefore, be presented. The proba- 
bility statistics are the "t" test and the Chi-square tests. These statistics 
indicate the extent of confidence that may be placed in the calculated 
differences in the variables. Comparisons of categorical data may be made 
On the statistical basis with both dichotomous and continuous variables. 

ll. Design for analysis of categorical data. These statistics are the same 
аз those applied to the dichotomous data (Figure 20), except that vari- 
ance analysis may be applied to the analysis of differences in three or more 
Broups to determine the extent of chance influences on the differences. 
Prediction may also be made using regression equations. Partial correla- 
tion, multiple correlation, causal analysis, and factor analysis are based 


l data. Data may be compared 


"Larson and Yocom, Measurement and Evaluation in Physical, Health and. Recrea- 


tion Education, рр. 356-57. 
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on the correlation coefficient, therefore these systems of analysis may be 
applied to all data when correlations are possible. The standard error of 
estimate indicates the prediction accuracy. 

12. Design for the description of continuous data. 'The most effective 
problem solutions usually result when continuous data represent each 
variable; this is a highest level of refinement. Statistical methods for 
description are presented in Figure 20: the frequency distribution (the 
starting point of systematic tabulation of frequencies), central tendency 
(mean, median, and mode), variability (standard deviation and percentiles, 
etc), normal curve (for percentage area analysis and test for normality), 
reliability (determine magnitude of chance errors), 
(when scores are to be combined), and rank or 
of statistics from these will yield a descri 
various categories. Measures of central t 
basic descriptive statistics. 

13. Design for comparison of continuous data. Correlation is the basic 
statistic used in comparison for the determination of the degree of rela- 
tionship; however, before applying correlation it is necessary to determine 
whether the relationship is linear or curvilinear. Probability statistics 
which may be applied are either the Chi-square test or the “t” test. These 
Statistics will indicate the extent of the chance operation in the calculated 


differences in the groups. Graphic methods may also be used to present 
calculative differences. 


standard scores 
der description. Selection 
ption of the frequencies in the 
endency and variability are the 


4. These statistics are the 
with the exception of vari- 
The coefficient has а higher 
continuous data since a high 
the variable is obtained. 


PRINCIPLES ON THE ANALYSIS OF DATA 


Types of data resulting from research, the cla 


ssification and relationships 
with procedures on analysis, and designs for 


analysis of research data have 
° AAHPER, Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: AAHPER, 1949, 
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been presented. These are guides for the analysis of data resulting from 
research. It is also important in problem solving to decide what types 
of data are needed for an adequate solution of a problem and the re- 
quirements of the data for use in educational research. The following 
principles are presented as guides, to serve as a basis for decisions on the 
factual requirements for problem solving. 

PRINCIPLE 1: When data are averaged the characteristics of the indi- 
vidual score are lost as the average is descriptive of a group of scores. 

This is a basic principle on the analysis of data. If it is desired to 
preserve the characteristics of each individual, as represented by a record 
ог score, it is not possible to do so when scores are grouped into distribu- 
tions with averages calculated. This is particularly important when several 
variables are used in research. For example, the mean scores of a group 
of individuals in physical fitness and motor ability do not show the 
various correlations that exist for each individual—it is group described. 

PRINCIPLE 2: When it is desired that an individual score be described, 
it is desirable that group statistics be calculated (averages, variability, 
and correlation, particularly) in order that the position of the individual 
Score in terms of a group may be determined. 

It would seem that the utilization of both principles 1 and 2 in the 
analysis of data represents an ideal. The individual characteristics are 
Preserved, on the one hand, and, in addition, group characteristics are 
determined that may be used to describe the individual score more ade- 
quately. 

PRINCIPLE 3: The relationships (correlation) calculated between test 
Scores represent an average relationship of the total series of scores. 
Those relationships will vary on different segments of the scoring range. 

If one examines a scatterdiagram (plot of two series of scores to be 
Correlated by product-moment method) it will be noted that the rela- 
tionships will vary, in many instances, according to the segment of the 
Scoring range. For example, the correlation may be higher on the upper 
and lower part of the range than in the center. The correlation coefficient 
is an average of these two extremes and other varying relationships that 
exist in a full range of compared scores. If it is desired to make an average 
Telationship as descriptive as possible of all scores, the scatterdiagram 
Should be examined to identify any major variations in plotted relation- 
Ship. If major variations exist, the range may be split for correlational 
Purposes, Individual relationships must be interpreted with caution, in 
all instances, when the correlational coefficient is applied. The average 
is not descriptive of the individual ratios. i 

PRINCIPLE 4: Statistics should not be used, for the analysis of data, un- 
less all assumptions that are the basis for calculation are met in the 


research data. A, т 
All statistics are constructed on assumptions that represent conditions 
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to be met by the data to be analyzed by statistics. For example, standard 
deviation assumes normality of the distribution; if this condition is not 
met by the data, the results are erroneous to the degree of unmet assump- 
tions. Statistics should not be applied unless the conditions or assumptions 
are met, and each statistic should be applied according to the purpose 
it serves. It must be clearly understood what a statistic can do. 

PRINCIPLE 5: Tools for the analysis of research data (qualitative and 
quantitative) are used as aids in the interpretation of results and do not 
substitute for the knowledge necessary in the field of investigation. 

Research tools cannot substitute for knowledge about the field of 
investigation. It is necessary to determine what use may be made of tools 
or how the tools may analyze data for a more effective solution. Unless 
one has knowledge about the field of investigation this application of 
tools cannot be made. 

PRINCIPLE 6: Probability analysis deals with unknowns; unless the bases 
for such analysis are valid, the analysis and predictions should not be 
made. 


It is necessary that a factual basis for prediction be established before 
probability analysis is used. The factual basi 


sentative of all conditions that are a 
population used in the investigation. 
sufficient number of scores so th 
such size that it is not a significa 
be eliminated. The conditions 
same as the sample group in ord, 

PRINCIPLE 7: The ty 
problem must be deter 


5 consists of a sample repre- 
part of the prediction and of the 
The sample must consist also of 
at the standard error may be reduced to 
nt error. Errors of measurement must also 
in the population must also remain the 
er that probability analysis may be made. 
pe of data needed for an adequate solution to a 
mined before analysis begins. 

Fourteen analysis designs of research data have been presented. Which 


of these designs represent the data requirements for the solution of a 
problem must be established before research begins. For example, dichot- 
omous data on a physical fitness test (satisfactory-unsatisfactory) usually 


à problem dealing with physical fitness. 


ation in fitness is gained. 
€ desired must also be de- 


PRINCIPLE 8: The proper relationship must exist between the data 
resulting from research and the tools used for analysis, 
Tools used for the analysis of data m 


ust not go beyond the standard of 
refinement set by the research data. Dichotomous data, 
always be considered as data in two categories; 
statistical analysis must not go beyond these divi 
relation (two-fold vs. continuous) 


for example, must 
therefore, refinement by 
sions. When bi-serial cor- 
is applied, the correlation must also be 
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interpreted as representing a relationship that, on one hand, is found 
in only two categories. This principle applies to all data, both qualitative 
and quantitative. Refinement of data must come when instruments for 
research are selected or constructed since refinement by analysis is limited 
to the degree of refinement found in the data. 

PRINCIPLE 9: Jn some instances it is desirable to scale the results of 
research so that relative stages of difficulty may be established within a 
given range of scores. 

Scaled scores are those that have been assigned statistical weights repre- 
senting relative stages of difficulty, quality, or quantity within a given 
range of scores. Scaling of scores may be prepared on a linear or curvi- 
linear basis. Linear scaling, for example, could begin by assigning a value 
of 0 to —3 sigma, with a 5 point increase in scores for each .5 sigma up to 
+3 sigma. These will yield scores scaled from 0 to 65. A curvilinear scale 
could be arranged so that score values will be small at the lower end of 
the scale, with progressively larger increase at the upper end of the scale. 
For example, it might be considered advisable to scale the high jump 
scores from —3 sigma to the mean by use of 30 points and from the mean 
to +3 sigma 70 points. Such scaling follows a philosophy that this per- 
formance is more difficult at the upper levels of performance; therefore 
more credit should be given. Regardless of the system of scaling used, it 
must have justification in philosophy and educational data. Statistical 
methods of scaling may be found in the Larson-Yocom text previously 
cited. 

PRINCIPLE 10: It is sometimes desirable to “weight” arbitrarily or 
Slatistically the items constituting the solution to a problem. 

Weighting of items indicates the relative importance of each. For 
example, in the process of identifying the qualities of leadership for 
Public recreation, it may be desirable to weight each quality зо that 
relative importance may be demonstrated on a numerical basis. Such 

ut, of course, it must be consistent with 


weighting may be arbitrary (b t : 
research facts) ог it may be statistical. The beta weights in a regression 
ndicate the strength of each 


*quation are determined by statistics and i t ; 
Variable in the process of prediction. In applying the sociogram, for 
example, arbitrary weights may be assigned from those with the highest 
level of acceptance to those with the lowest level of us ori These 
Scores may be assigned according to the number of categories desired. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


After the results of research have bee! 
becomes necessary to interpret the results in the form of statements of con- 


clusions. From conclusions generalizations may be made to the extent pos- 
Sible by the data. Discussion on generalizations is found in Chapter 9; 


een adequately analyzed, it next 
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therefore, considerations will be given to the interpretation of data or the 
preparation of statements of conclusion. These considerations are: 

The interpretation of data in terms of statements of conclusion should 
always be fully supported by research data, and the interpretation should 
include all conclusions inherent in the summarized data. One should not 
under-interpret nor over-interpret research data. So that all conclusions 
inherent in the data may be identified, it is necessary to review carefully 
research data in terms of all factors constituting the framework of the 
investigation. It is then necessary to prepare a statement concerning each 
element to the extent that it is supported by facts. For example, in the 
problem cited on the program of physical education (Figure 19), state- 
ments of conclusion should be presented on the factors of influence (eco- 
nomics, philosophy, etc.), the educative components (selection, evaluation, 
and adaptation of activities), and the protective components (classifica- 
tion, safety, etc.). Because these elements constitute the elements needed 
for the solution of the problems, it is then necessary that concluding 


statements be made, to the limits of fact, on each element (Chapter 8, 
Problem Scope). 


It is always advisable, when results of research are interpreted, to 


Some guides are: 

assumptions demonstrated to be 
ssumptions underlying research, 
egins. For example, it may be an 
assumed that a given philosophy 
situation, and research has been 
ophy. 

usions according to the scope of 
few data may lead to erroneous 
9f the population of the investi- 


mple, using the quality of the 
athletic program as the basis for the Interpretation of the quality of the 
physical education program will not ser 


4. It is not desirable to prepare statement: 
ogous instances. For example, applying the results ОЁ animal physiology 
to people should always be made with caution. x 

5. Statements of conclusion should h: i 
ent with all similar Statements) and shou 
criteria demonstrated to be valid. For 
found to be correlated with endur 
with oxygen data related to similar 

6. Statements of conclusion shou 


5 of conclusion from anal- 


example, oxygen consumption 
ance running should be consistent 
endurance activities, 


Id include not only positive evidence 
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but also all negative evidence found in the process of the investigation. 
1 a phenomenon is successful in all instances except one, this negative 
instance must also be included as part of the evidence and conclusion. 

7. Conditions must be similar in order that results may be considered 
comparable. For results to be considered similar, all factors related to the 
investigation must be similar. Comparing two methods of teaching for 
health in different institutions, without equalizing such factors as intelli- 
gence, leadership qualifications, environmental conditions, can only lead 
to erroneous results on the conclusions resulting from comparisons. 

8. The amount of unreliability of the instruments and the investiga- 
tor must be a part of the consideration when statements of conclusion are 
presented. The reliability coefficient should serve as a guide when con- 
clusions are prepared. 

9. Statements of conclusions prepared on a positive or negative inter- 
pretation of gaps in data are in most instances invalid. For example, 
financial trends in units of five years should also be interpreted in these 
same units. What occurs within these intervals is unknown. 

10. The amount of the validity of instruments used in research must be 
considered when statements of conclusion are prepared. No instrument 
has full validity; therefore the degree to which the instrument is invalid 
must be included in the statements of conclusion. 

11. Statements of conclusion cannot be prepared beyond the limits of 
refinement dictated by resulting data. For example, if the body weight 
variable is correlated with motor ability and is found in two categories 
(above and below the mean weight), statements of conclusion must be 
qualified so that a relationship exists between being above and below 
average in weight and motor ability; a statement that assumes a relation- 
Ship within those two groups is without fact. у 

It is always advisable, but in some instances not possible, to conduct 
research to verify original findings. Probability analysis may be used to 
interpret the full population on the basis of a sampling, but in all in- 
Stances the final test is verification by continued research. If similar 
results are gained under comparable conditions, final conclusions may be 
made with greater confidence. 

. Relationships should never be interpreted as cause-effect unless the 
investigation is designed and facts gained to, demonstrate such relation- 
ships. The network of cause-effect relationships is such a complex phe- 
nomenon that judging association as cause-effect will only lead to error. 
Causes may be direct or indirect, immediate or remote, single or multiple, 
Partial or total, etc. Effects may be causes of a factor fundamental to the 
Solution of the problem. Research, therefore, interpreted as cause-effect 
Must have validity in content of the relationship, not mere association. 

Statements of conclusion must always be written in light of errors 

Usually found in investigations. Those errors are chance and systematic. 
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The statement concerning chance errors is presented in this chapter, page 
273, under "Reliability." Systematic errors deal with errors in instru- 
ments and errors in the conduct of the investigation. These are of the 
same magnitude and in the same directions, so they may only be identified 
by comparing results with a standard. Such an example is the calibration 
of an instrument. Reviewing a questionnaire for completeness is another 
example, since essential information may be omitted. Failure to include 
essential items in a survey also will lead to systematic error. Systematic 
errors are not determined by reliability determinations. 

Generalizing the results of research must be guided by the scope of the 
sample and the problem (Chapter 9). Drawing inferences beyond these 
limits for the full population will only yield invalid statements. 


CHAPTER 12 


Preparation of Reports 


Usually associated with any problem-solving or research course is the 
requirement of an individual project or thesis. The preparation of this 
report in final form requires a thorough knowledge of proper writing 
skills, and is really a matter of basic attitudes and good writing habits on 
the part of the research student. 

Chapters 8 through 11 have clearly outlíned the formulation of the 
design of a problem, the methodology that may be employed in its solu- 
tion, and the various research techniques and procedures that can be 
utilized in solving the problem and analyzing and interpreting the results. 

"This chapter is, therefore, concerned with some of the technical aspects 
of preparing the final manuscript. There are numerous standards for 
Writing that the student may use for further information. А suggested 
group of references is contained in the Bibliography. АП of the problems 
associated with writing the final report will not be presented, but the more 
common usages and technical elements will be discussed. Faculty advi- 
sors should be consulted when a question arises. 

Fundamental to good writing are thoroughness and accuracy. The 
written report should give evidence of a sincere, original, and thorough 
Piece of work. Accuracy is revealed most easily by the caliber of the 
footnotes, tables, charts, statistical computations, and factual content. 

Neatness and legibility lend a great deal to the general appearance of 
the report or thesis. Naturally the typewriter is a valuable machine in the 
Preparation of the report, since it assures legibility. Erasures should be 
kept to a minimum; otherwise the report will not be neat, and in many 
instances will not be acceptable to the sponsoring committee, individual 


advisor, or instructor. Р " : А 
Originality and self-expression should be evident in any written project 


Ог thesis. 
Language structure or grammar should be technically correct. А notable 
Weakness, often detected in students, is faulty composition. If a student's 
, 


Writing is inadequate, it would be well for him to take a course in ex- 
Pository writing in preparation for writing a thesis or report. 
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THE FORMAT 


А thesis or report can usually be divided into three distinct parts. These 
are: (1) the preliminary pages, (2) the main text of the report or thesis, 
and (3) the supplementary pages. 

The original outline of the thesis or report may serve as a guide for the 
format to be followed in preparing the final report (see Chapter 8). 


Suggested Chapter or Section Outline for Final Report or Thesis 
Preliminary Material. 
Title page 
Preface 
"Table of Contents 
List of tables, graphs, or charts 
Chapter I. Introduction. This shou 
Purpose 
Statement of problem and sub-problem 
Delimitations of the study 
Definition of terms 
Basic assumptions or hypotheses 
Significance of the problem 
Chapter II. Historical back 
pertinent source material, 
Chapter III. Procedure. Step by step methods used in solving the 
problem. 
Chapter IV. Results. The reportin 
several chapters to coincide more o 


ld include the following: 


ground of the study. This should include all 


amounts of data. 


Chapter V. Summary and conclusions. 

Chapter VI. Implications of the findings or discussion or recommenda- 
tions. 

Bibliography. 

Appendix. 


contained in the pages that follow. 
Title Page. Once the research topic has been selected a title must 
be chosen. This often is one of the last things accomplished, since the 
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иде is a condensation of the statement of the problem. For example, a 
statement of a research problem may be, “А Survey of the Factors Which 
Tend to Influence the Safe Conduct of Physical Education Programs 
in High Schools." This can be reduced in the title to something like this: 
"A Study of Safety in High School Physical Education Programs." Some- 
times it is desirable to include a sub-title that gives more definite informa- 
tion pertaining to the scope, aim, or content of the thesis or report. The 
title should appear on a separate page called the "title page." Actually 
there are two criteria that must be met by any title. The first is that the 
title must be descriptive of content, and the second is that it must be 
descriptive of the method employed. In addition to the title, the name of 
the author, year, and course requirements are given. A sample title page 
is illustrated below. 

Preface. The author may express his acknowledgment of assistance 
rendered to him in the course of the research in the preface. He may also 
indicate his personal interest in the research topic. 


A Study of Safety in High 
School Physical Education Programs 


John Doe 


Submitted in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of t 
Master of Arts in the School of Education 
of New York University 


1953 


Ficure 21. Illustration of a Title Page. 
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Table of Contents. This should include all chapter headings and major 
sub-headings contained in the manuscript. An example of a typical table 
of contents follows: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


DACH Jo. MR ве Ж.Р we Dm де eig ee ах чы ыз Т 

ТАЙПЫ OE CONTENIS GC $ FG al 3 "v >л «© a @ db 

Chapter Page 

No ENTRODUGIIONS x „жыш da же ж шо» ш, ES 
Purpose 


Statement of Problem 
Definition of Terms 
Basic Assumptions 
Basic Hypotheses 
Delimitations of the Study 

П. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND # Mec EX 

Til, PROGEDURE ОЧЕР ЕЕРЕЕ. tor T ih 
Data Needed 
Source of Data 
Method of Collecting Data 
"Treatment of Data 

IV. SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PROGRAM PLANNING 19 

V. DISTRIBUTION OF ACTIVITIES BY AGE . . . . . . . 31 


Tish ОВ ЛАВЕ А "ӨЙ и нат wo equite 

Tables are listed separately from the table of contents. They are 
numbered consecutively from the first table to the last. A sample list 
follows: 


LIST OF TABLES 


Number Title Page 
I. Distribution of Activities by Age. . . s . . . . x 84 

IL Results of Chinning Test. . . . . . . . . . . 8 
LIST OF DIAGRAMS. . . iv 


Diagrams are listed separately from tables. They are numbered consect- 
tively from the first to the last with Arabic numerals. 


LIST OF DIAGRAMS 


Number Title Page 
L Title Page 4 
2; Department Lines of Organization 10 


готов = ы ш от = ложа T E x! к=к MU 
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Figures are also listed separately and are numbered consecutively start- 
ing with number 1. Arabic numerals are used. 


LIST OF FIGURES 


Number Title Page 
1. Reader's Guide to Recreation Literature 20 
2. Education Index (Health Education) 21 


Chapter I. Introduction. This chapter is often titled “Purpose of Study,” 
or "Introduction to Study," or “The Problem." It follows rather closely 
the material contained in the outline of the study. Whereas the material 
in the outline refers to what is proposed, the same material when referred 
to in the final manuscript is presented by using the past tense. For 
example, in the outline the investigator indicates that he proposes to do 
certain things, and in the final write-up he states that the following pro- 
cedures were followed. The past tense refers only to procedure. The find- 
ings of the investigation are always written in the present tense, on the 
premise that the findings are still applicable. 

In the final report of short projects or theses the material jndicated in 
the outline for inclusion in chapters II and III may well be incorporated 
in the first chapter by using appropriate sub-headings. 

The contents of the first chapter include the purpose of the study, a 
Statement of the problems and sub-problems, definition of terms, basic 
assumptions and hypotheses, and delimitations. This chapter is written 
in the present tense. If procedures are included in this chapter they should 
be described in the past tense. н 

Chapter II. Historical background ој the study. In this chapter a care- 
ful summary of related research, particularly that leading up to the 
Present study, should be presented. АП past research referred to should 
be documented, including books, periodicals, theses, or any other written 
material. Records of verbal statements from interviews may also be in- 
cluded. 

Chapter III. Procedure. This is usually the most important phase of 
the outline since it determines the eventual results of the research. The 
Procedure in the final write-up of the thesis or report should receive equal 
treatment, and should be presented in detail. All the steps followed in 
the collection of data should be carefully recorded. A good principle to 
follow is, “The procedure should be set forth so clearly that anyone 
Could duplicate the study and come out with the same results.” Samples 
of forms, questionnaires, or check lists used in the collection of data 
should be placed in the appendix, and referred to in the chapter on 


Procedure. The procedure is described in the past tense. ) 
The basic steps that need to be taken in setting forth the procedure 
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for the solution of any problem are: (1) identification of data needed to 
solve problem; (2) locating sources of data; (3) determination of method 
of collecting data and techniques to be employed; and (4) type of treat- 
ment of data. 

An excellent approach to follow is to place these four steps on a large 
work sheet, each heading up a column (see Chapter 8): 


DATA NEEDED SOURCES METHOD OF TREATMENT OF 
COLLECTING DATA DATA 
А list of all oppor- 
tunities for recrea- 
tion according to 
each agency. 


Sub-Problem 1: schools library records, tables, 
What are the rec- churches recorded inter- charts, 
reation opportuni- park department views with school verbal 
ties present in Com- social agencies supt., etc. statements 
munity X? people questionnaire 


Sub-Problem 2: 
Sub-Problem 3: 


The chart should be filled in as information is gathered. Then the 
actual procedure is written in essay form in the outline.. This technique 
will help the individual to think through a problem and its probable 
solution. Usually, this is accomplished during the process of planning 
the design for the solution of the problem (Chapter 8). If so, reference 
can be made to the outline. Sometimes it is well to have an individual 
chart for outlining procedure for each sub-problem. This will also help 
establish lines of demarcation between sub-problems. When the data 
needed are different, as well as the methods of collecting these data, it is 
reasonable to assume that they fall logically into different sub-problems. 

Chapter IV. Results. It is customary to use a more descriptive title for 
this chapter than merely the word “results.” This will hold true particu- 
larly when more than one chapter is required to record, analyze, and in- 
terpret the data. It is essential that a careful analysis of the data be made; 
mere recording of figures is a clerical job that does not properly interpret 
the data. Data are recorded or summarized by the use of derived tables, 
graphs, statistical computation, or verbal statements; frequently all four 
methods are used. Tables should never be used alone and should be 
incidental to written statements. Complete narrative analysis should be 
used to explain the process and tables and graphs should have reference 
only for details on supporting facts. It is always well to make comparisons 
with preceding studies when interpreting and recording results. 

Chapter V. Summary and conclusions. In this chapter the findings аге 
summarized in very specific terms and all aspects of the study should be 
included in the summary. It is essential for conclusions that: (1) the find- 
ings are closely related to the purpose and specific problems as originally 


D 
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stated, (2) that they are substantiated by the data as analyzed, and (3) that 
they represent a thorough analysis of these data. 

When recommendations have been indicated as a part of the purpose 
of the study, they should be included in this chapter or incorporated 
into a separate chapter, which would normally follow the chapter on 
summary and conclusions. 

Chapter VI. Implications of the findings or discussion. The investigator 
has the privilege to deal with such factors as (1) application of the find- 
ings to various specific and related fields; (2) by-products of the research; 
(3) recommendation on the need of additional research in the area 
studied; and (4) recommendation for the improvement of procedures 
utilized in the study as a guide to future research workers. j 

Bibliography. A selected bibliography should be appended to the thesis 
or report. It should be introduced by a title page with the word BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY in the center of the page- There are several ways of preparing the 
bibliography. The material may be separated by: (1) the major divisions 
of the subject; (2) whether they are primary or secondary sources; (3) 
“Books” and “Periodicals”; and (4) treating the material as a whole. 
The bibliographical items should be alphabetically arranged by the 
author’s name. 45 

It is not essential to annotate the references, but it is helpful to future 
research workers if a statement of evaluation is contained with each 


reference. 
Note that in listing books th 


articles from periodicals the name o 
Appendix. The appendix is introduced in the same manner as the 


bibliography with a title page containing APPENDIX in the middle of the 
Page. Materials such as questionnaires, survey forms, maps, large SQUE 
9f raw data, and copies of letters are usually found in the sppen ат, 

Тће numbering of pages in the appendix is a S REDE e pu 
When reference is made in the text to material асве іп е рр x 
it should be referred to by the statement “See the Mon 2 pp: 4 | 

Headings. Each chapter has a title or heading. de ны su ^ : 

€adings are required, some of which тергезеп speci s "n Moon 9 
the chapter. Subordinate headings are indicated by underlining and in- 


dentation. The following form is recommended: 


e book title is underlined, and in listing 
Е the periodical is underlined. 


TITLE 
each word underlined) 


Maj x | 
гез heading qeu First subhead (center, solid underline) 


5 i derlining) 
Морава, пе pic subhead (center, no underlining) 


Fourth subhead—Note indentation and writing following immediately 
u аа—. 


after the fourth subhead. 
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Triple space between the end of a paragraph and the beginning of the 
next heading. Numbers or letters should not be used except when listing 
a column of items. 

A common error is to run two headings together. There should always 
be some statement regarding the topic contained in the heading that will 
also serve as an introduction to the next subhead. 


References and the Use of Citations 


When specific reference is made to other printed sources it should be 
cited in the appropriate place in the text and the complete reference 
listed in a footnote. If reference is cited in the bibliography, only a partial 
citation is needed as a footnote (as noted below). 

Arabic numbers are used to indicate citations. They should be placed 
immediately following the author's name if it appears in the text, or at 
some appropriate place in the sentence referring to the topic. It does not 
have to be a direct quotation; it can be a paraphrase or indirect quota- 
tion. The number is actually placed a half space above the line (see 
sample below). 

There are two ways of handling citations: (1) number all citations 
consecutively from the start of the chapter to the end, or (2) number 
them consecutively on each page, starting with one at the top of each page. 
The latter method is recommended. It affords the writer the opportunity 
to add or subtract citations without the necessity of changing the citation 
numbers on other pages. 

The actual reference should be placed at the bottom of the page. In 
preliminary drafts of reports or theses the reference can be placed in the 
text on the line immediately following the citation as thus: as indicated 
by Good, Barr and Scates.1 

1 Good, C. V., Barr, А. S., Scates, D. C., The Methodology of Educational Re- 
search. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, р. 882. 

This form is used when there is no bibliography at the end of the 
report. If there is a bibliography that contains the reference it is sufficient 
to record the reference in the text as follows: 


1 Good, C. V., Barr, A. S., Scates, D. C., The Methodology of Educational 
Research, p. 67. 

By using this system in the early stages it is much easier to deter- 
mine the amount of space required at the bottom of the page. All the 
typist will have to do is to place all text material at the end of the 
page, then go back and list the references consecutively. There will be 
just the correct amount of space remaining to accommodate the references. 

The method of listing references to periodical literature is different 
from that for books. The following form is recommended: 


1J. B. Nash, "A Philosophy of Recreation in America," Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, XXI No. 5, (January, 1948), p. 257. 
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In citing periodicals the initials of the author precede the last name. 
In citing books, the last name comes first. 

References at the bottom of the page are separated from the text 
material by a triple space. References should be single spaced with a 
slight indentation of the second and third lines. 

Numerous abbreviations may be used to save space and time when the 
same reference is referred to more than once in the text. Some of the more 
common abbreviations are: 

Ibid. When two references follow consecutively and are made to the 
same source, the abbreviation ibid. may be used. The specific page should 


be indicated: 


? Ibid., p. 259. 
The term ibid. is derived from the Latin word ibidem, which means "in 
the same place." te T 

Loc. cit. This abbreviation is used quite similarly to ibid. The distin- 
guishing feature is that when loc. cit. is used, the two citations refer to the 
Same page of the reference; hence, no page number is needed. The loc. cit. 
which is derived from the Latin word loco citato, meaning “in the place 
cited,” appears below the original reference in this manner: 


? Loc. cit. 

Op. cit. This term is derived from the Latin words opere citato, which 
mean “їп the volume previously quoted." It is used when there are 
other references between the original one cited and the present reference. 
Тће author's last name precedes the abbreviation: 


4 Nash, op. cit., p. 261. 

Тће abbreviations listed should not be used when referring to sources 
contained in preceding chapters. 

It should be recognized that there are other standard rules that are 
used in other fields, such as medicine, law, and engineering. It is best 
for the student using these sources to adhere to the standards set by those 


fields. 


Direct Quotations and Paraphrases 
m other authors are often desirable. The student 


ords and punctuation are followed. If 
the material omitted should be 


Direct quotations fro 
Should be sure that the exact w 
Only a part of a sentence 15 quoted, 


indicated by a series of dots: (.. ++ +) 
When the quotation is only one sentence long, the quote should appear 


in the regular lines of the text with quotation marks around it. When the 
quotation involves a paragraph or more, 1t should be indented from the 
main body of the text about one-half inch and single spaced. No quota- 
tion marks are required when the material quoted is indented. 
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Paraphrases are used when it is desired to condense the material re- 
ferred to and direct quotations are not used, but the general meaning of 
the material is retained. No quotation marks are used, but a citation 
located appropriately in the paraphrase (usually at the end of the 
thought) should be listed. 

When a common phrase such as "don't give up the ship" is given, 
quotation marks should be used without any specific citation and refer- 
ence. The same rule applies to Latin or foreign phrases commonly used. 

It should be kept in mind that when too many quotations are used the 
impression may be gained by the reader that there is little originality to 
the work. 


Tables, Diagrams, Charts, Plates, Maps and Figures 


The use of tables, charts, diagrams, plates, maps, and figures is highly 
recommended; they help describe and illustrate results. In most instances 
they are a part of the text, although some may be contained in the 
appendix. This is determined by the relationship of the data to specific 
text material. Careful spacing of tables, diagrams, and other illustrative 
material in the text is essential. They should not be grouped too close 
together. They should always follow the text discussion, as near to the 
presentation as is advisable for effective writing. 

Ап important rule to keep in mind regarding the use of this kind of 
material is that the mere inclusion of a chart or table is not sufficient to 
provide clear interpretation to the reader. А clear explanation and inter- 
pretation of the data contained in the tables, diagrams, charts, plates, 
maps, and figures must be made in the text. No table or figure should ever 
stand alone. 

TABLE VIII 


Results of Chinning Ability for Tenth and 
Eleventh Grade Boys 


Chinning Grades 
in units of one 10 

11 

10 
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Ficure 22. Illustration of a Table. 
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Tables represent a "compilation of numerical data in an orderly ar- 
rangement of rows and columns."! They should be numbered with 
Roman numerals consecutively throughout the text. A complete “List of 
Tables” should be contained in the preliminary pages of the report or 
thesis. The following form is recommended: 

The title of the table should be centered at the top of the table with 
the first letter in each word capitalized. Reference to tables should be 
introduced in the text by a statement such as, “The results of chinning 
ability for tenth grade students are shown in Table VIII (p. 36).” 


A COMPARISON OF CHINNING ABILITY OF TENTH 
AND ELEVENTH GRADE BOYS 


6 10th GRADE ~ 


FREQUENCIES 
~ 


Opi ar дата T FOROR ce 9 Ио а 
NUMBER OF CHINS 
Ficure 23. Illustration of a Diagram. 


also referred to as graphs, are “graphic representations of 
data in such a way as to compare them as to size when they are placed 
upon a common scale or scales of measure.” ? All diagrams are numbered 
in Arabic figures placed below the diagrams. A title indicating the con- 
tent of the diagram should follow the Arabic number. 

Diagrams or graphs are seldom used alone; a table containing the data 
from which the graph was constructed should accompany the graph, and 
the table should always precede the graph. If the graph takes a whole 
Page, the table should be located on the preceding page. Fold-in graphs 
may be used if the graph is too large to be accommodated on one page. 

In making a graph it is usually best to make it two or three times larger 
—— 


1 Standards for Written Work, New Y 
? Loc. cit. 


Diagrams, 


ork University Book Store, 1947, p. 21. 
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than the final size desired. The size can be reduced in the photostating 
process to the size required. In this reducing process the illustration can 
be made clearer and many imperfections removed. 

Figures are "representations of actual objects or of relationships, such 
as photographs, or drawings of pieces of apparatus, or organizational 
charts." 3 Figures should be identified in the same manner as diagrams. 

Plates are “full pages devoted to several tables, graphs, or figures, or 
a combination of them, and may be effectively used for condensation of 
material." * They are listed in the same manner as diagrams. 

Charts axe similar to diagrams except that they are usually larger and 
frequently used for display purposes. 

Maps are usually referred to as Figures. However, when there are a 
number of maps involved, they may be listed separately and given con- 
secutive numbers. Maps cover geographic areas related to a study. An 
example would be in the conduct of a health survey in a community, 
and the area involved could be illustrated by a map. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FINAL REPORT 


A logical sequence to follow in the development of any research project 
or study is to: 

1. Select the topic. Discuss the topic with faculty advisor. 

2. Read about the subject, make notes, and start preparing a bibliog- 
raphy. 

3. State the problem and sub-problems. Check these with the faculty 
advisor. 

4. Determine the scope of the study. Prepare a statement of delimita- 
tions. 

5. Prepare an outline of research in detail. Check with the faculty ad- 
visor and receive approval of the sponsoring committee, if one is involved. 

6. Collect the data. 

7. Record, analyze, and interpret the data. 

8. Start the preparation of the final report. 

a. First draft. Prepare it in longhand, draw charts and prepare 
figures and other descriptive material. 

b. Check all work carefully. This is particularly essential in 2 
study involving statistics. 

c. Second draft. This is the first typed copy. Make an original and 
two copies. Triple space to facilitate making corrections. 

d. Edit the material; then check it with the special advisor; make 
corrections. Check all technical matters such as footnotes, margins; 
spacing, typographical errors, bibliography, appendix, and spelling: 

з Loc. cit. 
* Loc. cit. 
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e. Third draft. 'This is the second typing. Make an original and 
three copies, double spaced. The report should be now in as good 
format as the researcher can make it. 

f. Distribute a copy to designated advisors or the sponsoring com- 
mittee. Discuss comments and suggestions made by the advisors 
individually with them. Make the necessary corrections and changes. 

g. If the researcher is not thoroughly qualified in English usage, 
the manuscript should be given to an expert in this field for final 
editing. 

h. Final typing. Secure the services of an experienced typist. 
Make the necessary number of copies; usually an original and two 
copies are required by the school. An extra copy should be made for 


retention by the researcher. 
i. Proof-read the manuscript, place it in folders or covers, and 


hand it to the advisor. 
j. In some schools, an abstract is required; it should be written 


after the report is complete. 


SOME GENERAL GUIDES FOR PREPARING 
THE FINAL REPORT 


t to become thoroughly familiar with the research 
ns. This will be reflected in 
*related studies," sometimes 


l. It is importan ) 
topic before preparation of the outline begi 
the completeness of the section dealing with ' 


called the "historical background of the study." 
9. The outline is the blueprint for any research or study. It should be 


complete in every detail. 
3. It is essential to esta 

capacity of the researcher, 

Too many researchers are inclined to select pr 


and too all-inclusive for ready development. — 
4. The researcher should be well grounded in fundamental research 


techniques and procedures. 
5. Outlines should be prep : 
6. The research topic should be one in w 


blish that the scope of the study is within the 
from the standpoint of both time and ability. 
oblems that are too involved 


ared in easy form. 
hich the student is thoroughly 


interested. , 
7. The preparation of a thesis involves more detail and treatment 


than is required in a term paper or report —.—. qe 
8. The topic selected should have some significant relationship to 


education; it should make a contribution to an educational area. It is 
essential for the researcher to be able to state the relationship of his 


Study to education. 
9. A knowledge of statistical 
Searcher. 


methods is a valuable asset to the re- 
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10. Certain specific courses in research including seminars and research 
methods should be taken by the student as preparation for doing research. 

11. А card index should be kept of all reference material used in the 
study. 

12. When pursuing a project involving the experimental method, the 
procedure should be tried out and corrected as needed. 

13. The quality of writing is often considered an indication of 
scholarly attitude and level of attainment of the student. 

14. The eventual reader of the report should be kept in mind at all 
times; nothing should be left to his imagination. The report should be 
made as interesting and as clear as possible. 

15. Individual style is better than trying to copy the style of another 
author. The style employed usually reflects the personality of the writer. 

16. Always make extra copies of material, even of that written in 
longhand. Keep the extra copy in a place other than the original. Single 
copies of manuscripts when lost may place the investigator in an embar- 
rassing position. 

17. Typing should be done on one side of the paper only. 

18. The first copy of the final report should be on a good bond paper. 

19. АП titles and degrees of persons referred to in the manuscript 
should be omitted. The only place this is permissible is in the preface. 

20. All numbers below 100 cited in the text should be written out. 

21. Symbols or abbreviations should be used sparingly. 

22. The editorial “we” should be avoided. 

23. The report should not be verbose. 

24. The writer should expect to re-write the report several times 
before it is in acceptable condition. 

25. Charts and graphs should be prepared by a professional artist. 

26. The first few chapters of the final report (involving essentially the 
material contained in the outline) may be started before the research is 
complete. This often helps to point up direction. 

27. If considerable statistical computations are necessary the researcher 
would do well to secure the services of a professional testing or psycho- 
logical laboratory. 

28. A systematic plan should be followed whereby material collected is 
retained in a chapter file or folder. 

29. Never appear to be apologetic in the final report. Make all state- 
ments positive and definite. 

30. An index is not required unless the manuscript is in the form of a 
book which is to be published. 
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Appendix 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF RESEARCH TECHNI 
OR INSTRUMENTS ш 


I. Questionnaire 
A. Check List Questionnaire! 
The membership of this school's Health Council or Health Committee includes: 


(Check participating members) 


) Students representing student council or student body 

) Health chairman or other representative of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion 

) Representatives from offici 
organizations or agencies 
Others (Specify positions held) 


1. ( ) Principal 
2. ( ) Vice-principal 
3. ( ) County health officer 
4. ( ) Physician representing local medical society 
5. ( ) Dentist representing local dental society 
6. ( ) Dental hygienist 
7. ( ) Nurse employed by County Health Unit 
8. ( ) Nurse employed by County Board of Education 
9. ( ) Health coordinator 
10. ( ) Attendance supervisor 
11. ( ) Visiting teacher 
12. ( ) Member of the guidance staff interested in health problems 
18. ( ) Psychologist 
14. ( ) Nutritionist 
15. ( ) School food-service director (lunchroom manager) 
16. ( Health education teacher 
17. ( ) Physical education teacher 
18. ( ) Corrective physical education teacher 
19. ( ) Biology or other science teacher 
20. ( ) Homemaking teacher 
21. ( ) Teacher of exceptional children 
22. ( ) Chief custodian 
( 
( 


al, voluntary or private community health 


х 
ex 
~ 


26. ( ) 

$a ыы 

28.( ) 

29. ( 

30. Total number on Health Council or Health Committee 


B. Ranking Questionnaire? 
и 
_ ‘Smith, Sara Louise, Florida Cooperative School Health Service Study. (This is an 
item selected from the questionnaire.) ‹ 
2 Bucher, Charles A., “The Organization of a Veterans' Physical Education Program." 
Research. Quarterly, March 1947, p. 65. (One selected item from questionnaire.) 
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What five games did you like best during your flight training? List in order 
of preference. (Scoring: Ist rank = 5 points, 2nd rank = 4 points, 3rd rank = 
3 points, 4th rank = 2 points, 5th rank — 1 point.) 


Rank Games Total Score 
1 Basketball 627 
2 Volleyball 595 
E] Softball 508 
4 Touch Football 493 
5 Tennis 298 
6 Paddle Tennis 46 
7 Water Polo 39 
8 Soccer 34 
9 Speedball 21 
10 Handball 17 


C. Rating Questionnaire 

Physical Education Purpose Evaluation 

1. Below are listed some possible values students want to get out of their 
physical education experiences in class. 1 

2. 'To what extent do you agree or disagree that these are personal values which 
you would like to achieve as a member of a physical education class? Make one 
check in appropriate column. Please check every item in some one column. 

3. Do not sign your name. 


Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree | Undecided | Disagree Disagree 


1. to. keep me in good 
health and physical condi- 
tion 


2. to learn the best plans 
of attack and defense in 
games, to understand the 
strategy 


3. to develop strong mus- 
cles 


17. Add other purposes you 
think important 


D. Weighting Questionnaire* А 
Please indicate approximately what percent of a student's semester mark 38 
dependent upon the following considerations: 


з Cornell, C. C., et al, "Purposes in Physical Education as Evaluated by Participants; 


Physical Education Supervisors, and Educational Administrators." Research Quarterly, 
October 1951, p. 297. (Illustration of some items of rating scale.) j 

4 Halladay, D. W., “Marking in College Physical Education Activities.” Research 
Quarterly, October 1948, p. 183-184. (One item in questionnaire.) 


= 
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l. attitudes (enthusiasm or cooperative spirit) ——% 
2. attendance —, 
3. costume 97, 
4. daily work A 
5. effort A 
6. healthmanship ———9; 
7. improvement ~ 
8. oral examination УД 
9. performance examination 97, 
10. skill or proficiency 05 
ll. written examination A 
12. other 96 

100 % 


E. Yes-No Response Questionnaire 

Please check the following statements as they apply to your marking system.5 

1. In the matter of skill is the individual marked on the basis of his standing 
with reference to the average of the clas? Yes ( ) No ( ). 

2. Is the individual marked on the basis of his standing with reference to an 
established skill or record? Yes ( ) No ( ). 

3. Is the individual marked upon the basis of the degree to which he has ap- 
proached his own maximum possibilities? Yes (| чо): 

4. Other considerations: 

F. Statements of Description? 


Suggestions z 
A. In your opinion, in your school what are the three most serious impediments 


or obstacles to the development of a better school health service program? 


l. 
РА 
3. р : 
B. What do you think should be done to overcome these impediments? 
1. 
2. 


8. À 
C. How would you recommend that this money for school health services be 


spent, if it becomes available? 


Form I-d Interview? 
Supt. ( ) Sup. Prin. ( ) Prin. ( ) 
ation one of the essential areas of instruction in your 


II. Interview 
School 
l. Is physical educ 


secondary school program? Yes ( ) No ( ) у ; А 
2. Should the State Education Department include physical education among 


the basic units required for graduation from high school? Yes ( ) No ( ). 
Comment: 


5Ibid., p. 184. (One item in questionnaire.) [ р 
?Smith, Sara Louise, op. cit. (One item in questionnaire.) у у 
* Moench Francis J., “The Formulation of Standards for the Functional Planning 


of Physical Education Facilities for Secondary Schools.” New York University, Ph.D. 
Thesis, 1949, p. 369. (Partial selection of items from interview form.) 
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3. What are the services of the Division of Health and Physical Education? 
Visitations 


Problem Solving 


Materials 


Suggestions for more adequate services 


4. Are the local school needs for physical education being met adequately by 
present financial support from the state and local district? Yes ( ) No ( )- 
If “по,” comment: 


5. Is an organized plan of public relations which includes physical education 
in operation? press ( ), radio ( ), direct communication ( ), others — 
6. Do people in the community show interest, understanding and support for 
the program of physical education? Yes ( ) No( 
Basis for opinion: attendance at physical education and athletic functions —— 
others: 
Recommendations: 


7. Are the school and community resources coordinated in providing орста- 
tional conditions for the school physical education program? Yes ( ) № ( ) 
Comment: 


III. Experimental Instrument: Some of the instruments used in experimental 
problem solving in health, physical and recreation education are: 
- Time Instruments: e.g., stop watch 
. Cardiovascular: €.g., stethoscope 
. Respiratory: e.g., gasometer 
. Reaction time: e.g., electrical starting blocks 
Body Heat: e.g., thermometer 
- Blood Analysis: e.g., microscope 
- Work Standardizing Apparatus: e.g., treadmill 
- Body Structure: e.g., X-ray 
. Body proportions: €.g., tape measure 
· Force: e.g., dynamometer 
К. Weight: e.g., scales 

IV. Observational Instrument 

A. Example One (Judging Individual Personality)8 

B. Example Two (Judging School Practices)9 


anton 


DIRECTIONS: WHAT WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO DO 


You have undertaken to help discover the practices which will be used 10 
describe the depth and character of education in Central Schools and their 
communities. The procedure you should follow in reporting your observations 
is outlined on page 828. 


5 Partial example of a Springfield College personality record form used as a guide 
for the observation. 

"Reminders for Observers. Central School Boards Committee for Educational Ке“ 
search, 592 W. 120 St, New York, N.Y. (Partial example of guides developed for use 
in the study of Central Schools of New York State.) 
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1. Compare the practices you observe in the school that you are visiting with 
the Patterns in REMINDERS FOR OBSERVERS. For your convenience the 
Patterns have been listed again in this Visitor's Manual. 

2. Mark the appropriate space under the Pattern in this Manual in only one 
of the following ways: 

МУУ. ТЕ you judge that the Pattern plays a major role throughout the area 

you are observing (e.g., Grades Kg-3, 4-6, 7-9, or 10-12). 
УМ І you judge that the Pattern plays a major role in at least one grade 
or class. 
V — If you judge that the Pattern shows up here and there but does not 
play a major role anywhere. 
0 _ If you judge that the Pattern is never present. 

3. For every Pattern that you double-check (VV), write on the facing blank 
page a brief description of the outstanding practice or practices that you have 
observed. For each description indicate the appropriate Pattern number and the 
grade, subject, situation, or organization. If you wish to report a practice which 
is almost identical to an example in REMINDERS FOR OBSERVERS, you may 
save time by copying only the letter which identifies the example in RE- 
MINDERS. 

4. caution: Throughout your report any single practice should be used only 

once. 

5. The same four symbols explained in paragraph 2, above, are used for all 
three parts: School Program, Administration, and Community. The blanks 
provided for notations under the Patterns are different for each of the three 
parts, as illustrated in the examples on pages vi-ix. 

6. If you need more space on which to describe outstanding practices, use the 
blank pages at the end of the booklet. PLEASE BE SURE TO IDENTIFY ALL 
YOUR DESCRIPTIONS WITH THEIR PATTERN NUMBERS as well as the 
grade or situation in which you observed the practice. 

7. If at the close of the day you would like to record an over-all impression 
of your experiences, please turn to p. 61 of this Manual and list what seem to 
you to be the outstanding characteristics of the school or community. 

8. If you find practices which do not seem to you to fit under any of the 98 
Patterns, please describe them in the space provided on pp. 61-62. 

9. Plan to spend as much time as may be necessary after school to discuss 
your experiences with the other members of your team, to complete your own 
report, and to assist your captain in preparing the Summary Report for the 
entire school (see REMINDERS FOR OBSERVERS, Appendix A). 


EXAMPLE FOR FIELD WORKERS 


Suppose, for example, that you have observed a fifth grade at work and have 
talked with the teachers and some of the children. Assume that you have 
judged that UNDERSTANDING AND RECOGNITION OF GENUINE 
PUPIL INTERESTS plays a major role in the activities for developing pupil 
competence in reading, writing, arithmetic, and speech. 

Under Pattern 1, put a double-check (УУ) in the blank marked for Grades 
f a the facing blank page write brief descriptions of the practices you have 
observed and identify them with Pattern 1, Grade 5, 

The next four pages illustrate the reporting procedure you would use. 
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EXAMPLE FOR FIELD WORKERS 
1. SCHOOL PROGRAM 
Section А. TEACHING THE BASIC SKILLS 

Pattern—l. Activities for developing pupil competence in basic skills founded 
on UNDERSTANDING AND RECOGNITION OF GENUINE 

PUPIL INTERESTS 

| УУ 
Kg3 46, 79 1012 


Тће following line shows how the observers responsible for Part I, SCHOOL 


PROGRAM, would report their experiences in the school if Pattern 1 


major role in the work in Grades 4-6, 


(2) was sometimes present in kindergarten and Grades 1-3, 


(3) did not appear at all in Grades 7-12: 


(1) played a 


Pattern 1. 
Grade 5. the 


У УУМ 0 


0 


Kg-3 


EXAMPLE FOR FIELD WORKERS 


4-6 7-9 


DESCRIPTIONS OF PRACTICES OBSERVED 
(Identify practices with Pattern number and grade or situation) 


se experiences. 


phlets about topics in which they are interested. 


V. Appraisal Techniques 
A. Indirect Appraisal (application of instrument t 


been observed) 


ло 


10-12 


Children care for pets and write stories for the school paper about 


Students have written and mailed letters to firms requesting pam- 


o a situation which has 


Statements 


Strongly 
Agree | Agree | Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


1. If for any г 


' subjects have to be dropped 
from the school program 


physical educa 
be one of t 
dropped. 


eason a few 


tion should 
he subjects 


2. Associations 
education act 
people a better 


ing of each other. 

3. Physical education ac 
tivities provide no oppor 
tunities for learning to 


control the em 


1 Wehr, Carl 
Activity Course. 


os L., "The Evaluatio! 


in physical 
ivities give 
understand- 


otions. 


» Research Quarterly, March 1951, p. 124. 


n of Attitudes Toward Physical Education as an 
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B. Direct Appraisal (application of instrument to a situation immediately ob- 
served; e.g., judging diving) 

Example One: Inspectional Classification of Somatotypet 

Example Two: Judging Posture1? 
VI. Documentary Technique. 'The documentary technique includes all written 
or printed materials that yield evidence that may be used for the solution of 


МУШКЕ Н КНУ КҮЛЛЕ ise 

Examiner .... is 
Final Type No. T 
Type Name! sees гыза е» 


SUBJECTIVE CLASSIFICATION OF BODY TYPE 


Data on Subject: 
АНШЫ сле АЕ RETE 5 T 
21 sss 


Ht./A/ Wt. 


ne V CEN TI LL Height ... 


Quick Inspeclional Classification: Estimated 
T . 
Endomorphy (first component): 1235167 UAM 
Mesomorphy (second component) : r2545597 RED 0 
Ectomorphy (third component) : 1234507 


Segmental Analysis by Careful Matching with Check Lists * 


Region of Body Endomorphy Mesomorphy Ectomorphy 


Ше aces 12534577 1234507 1253 448: 7 


Notations: 

la 1234567 r3 3 45 69 12134 56-7 
Notations: 

E o e 2234567 123456% '1234567 
Notations: 

I йына ro и 56 x23 4890 132348297 
Notations: 

5. Legs and I3,20 4:5 0/7 1234567 1234567 
Feet 


Notations: 


* Each component (Endomorphy, Mesomorphy, and Ectomorphy) is rated separately 
on the seven-point scales by encircling the appropriate numbers. 


FicunE 25. A Form for the Classification of Body Type. 


Es 


зз Sheldon, W. H., Stevens, S. S., and Tucker, У. B., The Varieties of Human Phy- 
ork: Harper and Bros., 1946. 
"The Determination of Standards of Organic Development for Use 
rogram in New York State Public Secondary Schools." 


sique. New Y 

22 Ostrow, Saul, 
in the Boys’ Physical Education P 
New York University, Ph.D. Thesis, 1951. 
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Age:. yrs... mos. 


Helght:. inches. Weight: lbs. 


Head erect gravity line 
passes directly through 
center. 

Check here 


POSTURE SCORE CARD 


Lateral Posture 
(Viewed from the Rear) 


Head tilted or turned to 
опе side slightly. 


Check here 


Head tilted or turned to 
one side markedly. 


Check here 
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Shoulders level horizon- 
tally. 

Check here 
Spine straight. 

Check here 


Toes pointed straight 
ahead. 


Check here 
Arches high. 


Check here 


One shoulder slightly 
higher than the other. 


Check here 


One shoulder markedly 
higher than the other (1). 


Check here 


Spine slightly curved 
laterally. 
Check here. 


Spine markedly curved 
laterally (2). 
Check here 


Toes pointed out slight- 
ly (1) or tn slightly (2). 


Check here 


Toes pointed 
markedly out 
or in. 

Check here 


Arches lower, feet slight- 
ly flat. 
Check here 


Arches low, feet 
markedly flat 
Checkhere — 


FicURE 26. A Form for Judging Posture. 


a problem. Examples of such evidence for the solution of problems in health, 
physical, and recreation education are: 
A. Legal Records: e.g., federal, state, and county. 
B. Regulations: e.g., statements directing operations of social agencies. 
C. Political Documents: e.g., party regulations and statements. 
D. Religious Documents: e.g., religious creeds and regulations. 
E. Administrative Records: e.g., records of private and public agency opera- 
tions. 
F. Report Forms: e.g., attendance, health, measurement, evaluation. 
G. Syllabi: e.g., federal, state, county, local. 
H. Courses of Study: e.g., institutional plans in courses—physiology, chemis- 
try. 
T. Hooke Magazines: e.g., any material which will meet criteria of reliability 
and validity. 
I Historical Records: e.g., history of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation. 
K. Correspondence: e.g. correspondence leading to the establishment of 
state laws. 
VII. Job Analysis Technique13 


A JOB ANALYSIS SURVEY OF THE DUTIES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN 
THE NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA, AND OTHER STATES 


This form should require approximately fifteen minutes for you to complete. 


Date Respondent 
Location Respondent’s Title 
Institution 


(Official Designation) 


3 Neilson, Herman N. (Partial illustration of a check list on job analysis survey 
used in connection with his doctorate investigations.) The job analysis form may con- 
tain the same types of items as the questionnaire. 
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Present Enrollment in Your Institution: (Approximate): 
Senior High School boys. Senior High School girls 
Total 
Do you desire a summary of the findings of this study? 
A self-addressed envelope is enclosed for use in returning this form at your 
earliest convenience. 
When completed please mail this form to HERMAN N. NEILSON, 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HAMPTON INSTITUTE, 


HAMPTON, VA. 


PART I 
Physical education activities you are required to teach 
Directions: 

Listed below are physical education activities which are included in the ac- 
tivity program of many secondary schools. Please place a checkmark (У) in 
bracket opposite the activities that you are required to teach in your activity 
PROGRAM. Write in the spaces provided any additional activities taught, but 
not included in this list. 


1. Apparatus (heavy) ... C ) 11. Stunts C 
2. Calisthenics ....... ( ) 12. Track & Field sports .. (9 
3. Badminton . ( ) 13. Touch Football ...... (3 
4. Baseball ( ) 14. Tumbling ...... ( 
b. Boxing 2.1. ( ) 15. Soccer Football . ( 
6. Dancing .... vate УЛ 16, Softball. Бале "e eei» 
капа рани т.3893. ( ). I7 Swimming: у Дыт. (6) 
8:oEootball A а serpents (E) PSs Volleyball cove Т (400) 
о со qe. ion ( ) 19. Wrestling ... ax ) 
10. Basketball ( ) OTHERS: Ө 
(сы), 

(9) 

qup АУЕ (67) 


VIII. Test Instrument. The test instrument may be standardized ог teacher-made. 
In both instances it must meet the criteria of reliability, objectivity, and 
validity in order to be useful in problem solving. Valid norms and acceptable 
administrative procedures are also recorded. The nature, types, and uses of the 
test instrument are illustrated as follows: 


NATURE 


A. Product or Individual Outcomes 

1. Developmental outcomes 
General: e.g., height, weight 
Medical: e.g., blood pressure 
Organic: e.g. physical fitness test 
Skills: e.g., soccer test 
Knowledge: e.g., health knowledge test 
Individual and group adjustment; e.g., sociometric test 
eadership Outcomes (student) 
Advisory: e.g., standards for student aids 
Administrative: e.g., administrative standards 
Supervisory: e.g., supervisory standards 
Instructor: e.g., leadership qualifications 
Technical Services: e.g, professional standards 


m 
овотвИљот от» 
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3. Adjustment Outcomes 
a. School: e.g., grades in subjects 
b. Community: e.g., Bell Adjustment Inventory 
с. Home: e.g., Bell Adjustment Inventory 
rocess on the Conduct of Educational Programs 
. Facilities: e.g., professional standards 
. Activities: e.g., standards for a balanced program 
. Administration: e.g., administrative standards 
. Leadership (Professional) e.g., leadership standards 
. Time and Participation: e.g., program time standards 


Qi бого "d 


TYPES 


Status: current situations l. Product: development, leadership 
Achievement: accomplish- and adjustment. 

ments 2. Process: facilities, activities, adminis- 
. Educability: rate of develop- tration, leadership, and time and par- 
ment or learning ticipation 

. Capacity: limits of develop- 

ment or learning 


Uo рр 


USES 


. Classification: e.g., Cozens' Test of General Motor Ability 
Diagnosis: e.g., Cozens, et al. Achievement Scales 
. Prognosis: e.g, McCloy Test of Motor Capacity 
. Motivation: e.g., all tests 
. Guidance: e.g., all tests 
. Grading: e.g. all tests 
. Program Evaluation and Planning: e.g., all tests 
. Research: e.g., tests designed for research purposes. 
IX. Photographic Technique. 'The photographic technique is used when move- 
ments that cannot be recorded by eye are desired for record so that analysis may 
be made. The instrument is the camera. Special skill is needed in order to record 


all movements. Some applications are: 
. Track events: e.g., pole vault 
B. Football: e.g., success of a play 
C. Basketball: e.g., movements of players in a play sequence 
D. Other sport activities 
E. Play skills and group activity of children on a playground 
F. Methods of teaching: e.g., records of group activity. 
X. Sociometric Technique 
The Social Atom and the Socio-Atomgram 


The social atom of an individual is his social response pattern at a specific 
moment of time for participation with others ina specific function. This social 
response pattern contains incoming units of attraction and rejection expressed 
by members of a group for a specific individual in the group and the feelings of 
attraction and rejection of that individual for other members of the group. The 
sociometric test is the instrument used to obtain these responses. A sample of a 
sociometric test appears on page $34. This is one of the sociometric tests used 
in a recent study of the social atoms of highly gifted children.14 


TOshoOe> 


> 


м Kerstetter, Leona M., “А Sociometric Study of the Classroom Roles of a Group 
of Highly Gifted Children.” New York University, Ph.D. Thesis, 1952. 
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RED LINES = ATTRACTION 
BLACK LINES = REJECTION 


O = WNUCLEUS FOR Bor 
О = мики FOR GIRL 
_Lk< 40r 70 Bor 


O~ GIRL ТО GIRL) MUTUAL RESPONSES 
(PLACED CLOCKWISE 


(Cra Bor № ата | ду INNER RING) 


IGR 70 Bor 


CLO; 
78 REPONSES GIVEN | UNRECIPROCATED 
RESPONSES (PLACED 
AS INDICATED ON 


ys RESPONSES RECEIVED | PUTER RING). 


ATTRACTIONS (REQ) START 
AT 722 OF RINGS. 


mia 
I) 
RA 
C) 


REJECTIONS (BLACK) START 
AT BOTTOM OF RINGS. 


NUCLEI JOINED AND RANK (Bors 
FIRST CHOICE AND GIRLS FOURTH) 


Ficure 27. An Example of a Socio-Atomgram. 
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The social atom may be constructed as shown in the set of directions on 
page 334. Each response in this pattern is considered either a unit of attraction 
(positive) or a unit of rejection (negative). The responses on the outer circle are 
unreciprocated and those on the inner circle are reciprocated. There are six 
different sets of responses: (1) incoming unreciprocated positive, (2) incoming 
unreciprocated negative, (3) outgoing unreciprocated positive, (4) outgoing 
unreciprocated negative, (5) positive reciprocal, (6) negative reciprocal. 

The social atom may be scored according to the following scale of values: 


Positive reciprocal 10 
Positive unreciprocated 5 
Balanced positive and negative 0 
Negative unreciprocated —5 
Negative reciprocal —10 


The social atom status score may be obtained by the use of the following 


formula: 
— Xa + X3 — X4 + Xg — Хо = As 


The sub numbers in the formula refer to the different sets of responses as listed 
above. This score indicates the prestige of the individual in the group in regard 
to participation in a specific function as indicated by his pattern of social re- 
sponses. у у 
The social setting of an individual must be studied from many aspects. While 
the social atom status score proves certain information regarding the immediate 
social responses of the individual, it is important to know the relationship of this 
social atom to the social atoms of other members of the group. A configuration of 
the social atoms of a group is obtained by linking atoms together on the basis 
of reciprocal relationships. 'This social atom configuration is called the socio- 


atomgram. Я = PETER 
A quantitative score indicating the extent to which the individual can func- 


tion in the group on the basis of his reciprocal relationships has been developed. 
It is called the social potency score. The formula is as follows: 


Xy — Xy — Pt 


The graphic presentation of the social atom and the socio-atomgram are tech- 
niques for the structural analysis of sociometric data. The “As” and Pt” scores 
provide the technique for the quantitative analysis of the same data. Additional 
new structural and quantitative techniques for the analysis of sociometric data 
may be found by referring to the study on gifted children which was previously 


mentioned. 

XI. Case Study Technique. The case study is applied in gaining data for prob- 

lem solving when depth of information is desired about an unique educational 

program, champion athlete, or any problem when all factors related to it are 
н s i i зу $ 

analyzed according to the one situation. Some examples are: 

. Medical examination ( n | 

Diet and exercise in relation to individual weight 

Physical fitness program and individual development 

Individual adjustment to a group — — 

The influence of the group on an individual, 


нОои»> 


Index 


Absolute zero points, 271 
Analysis: 
narrative, 269 
qualitative, 263, 267 
quantitative, 263, 266 
statistical, 268 
Anal in rescarch, 275 
Analytical statistics, 274 
Appraisal in research, 247 
Author's card, 181 
Averaged scores, 231 


Bibliographical card, 180 
Book Review Digest, 190-191 


Card: 
author's, 181 
bibliographical, 180 
catalog, 180 
title, 182 

Case study technique, 260 


Categorical numerical data, 270, 274, 279 
Causal analysis, 275 

Causal-case study criteria, 221 
Causal-comparative criteria, 221 
Causal-correlation criteria, 222 
Causal-genetic criteria, 222 

Central tendency, 271-272 

Chapter outline for reports, 288 
Chi-Square "Test, 273, 274 

Citations, use of, 294 

Classification of data, 263 

Comparative statistics, 274 

Continuous numerical data, 270, 274, 280 


Correlation coefficient, 222, 281 
Correlation: 
multiple, 275 
partial, 275 
product-moment, 275 
qualitative-quantitative, 274 
scrial, 274 
tetrachoric, 274 
Criteria: 
causal-case study, evaluation of, 221 


Criteria—Continued 
causal-comparative, evaluation of, 221 
causal-correlation, evaluation of, 222 
causal-genetic, evaluation of, 222 
evaluation, for statistical research, 
group evaluation, 7 
problem scope, 226 
sampling, 225 
selection of source material, 197 

Cumulative Book Index, 189-190 

Cumulative frequency score, 273 

Current List of Medical Literature, 

188 
Current practices, 109 


224 


187- 


Data: 
classification of, 263 
collection of, 228 
appraisal, 228 
case study, 260 
experimental, 240 
interview, 237 
job analysis, 252 
observational, 228 
photographic, 256 
questionnaire, 234 
sociogram, 258 
testing, 253 
interpretation of, 283 
principles for analysis, 280 
Democratic behavior: 
processes for, 18 
product of, 16 
Descriptive statistics, 271 
Diagram, illustration of, 297 
Dichotomous classification of instruments, 
233 
Dichotomous numerical data, 270, 274, 278 
Documentary analysis, 249 


Education: 
for the individual, 11 
for living, 26 
for society, 13 


337 


338 


Education Index, 183 

Educational philosophy, 49 

Error of estimate, 225 

Error of sampling, 225 

Estimate errors, 225 

Evaluation criteria for statistical rescarch, 
224 ” 

Experimental research, 216 

Experiment in research, 240 


Factor analysis, 275 
Frequency distribution, 271 
Functions: 
health education, 46 
physical education, 46 
recreation education, 46 
specialized education, 46 


Graphic method, 274 
Group evaluation criteria, 7 
Group process: 

activity process, 23 

activity product, 22 

chairman, 23 

leader, 24 

observer, 25 

participants, 25 

resource person, 25 
Guides for final report, 299-300 


H-score, 273 
Headings in reports, 293 
Health education: 
administration, 71 
community organizations in, 57 
functions performed in, 46 
history and trends, 74 
interpretations, 52 
leadership, 67 
measurement and evaluation, 60 
objectives of, 55 
practices in, 109 
principles in, 83 
problems in, 147, 173 
professions, 76 
programs, 63 
Historical research, 212 
Hypothesis, 195, 202, 210 


Implications for specialized education, 30 
Instruments, 229 
International understanding: 
agencies for, 14 
process for, 15 
product of, 13 
Interpretation of data, 283 
Interview technique, 237 


INDEX 


Job analysis, 252 


Levels of confidence, 273 
Library research, 179 
indexes, 183, 186, 189 
Literature, rescarch, how to locate, 179 
Living, education for, 26 


Manual of instructions, references to, 232 
Manuscript preparation, 287 
Mean, 273 
Measurement errors, 225 
Measurement instruments, 229 
Method: 
problem solving, 205 
scientific, 209 
Multiple corrclation, 275 


New York Medicine, 188 
New York Times Index, 189 
Normal curve, 272 
Normal distribution, 272 
Numerical data: 
categorical, 270 
continuous, 270 
dichotomous, 270 


Objectives of specialized education, 55 

Objectivity, 232, 235, 238, 242, 245, 248, 
251, 254, 257, 259, 261 

Observation in research, 243 

Operational principles, 81 


Partial correlation, 275 
Peace and world citizenship, understand- 
ing and cooperation for, 13 
Percentiles, 271 
Periodicals: 
Cumulative Book Index, 189 . 
Current List of Medical Literature, 187 
Education Index, 183 
New York Medicine, 188 
New York Times Index, 189 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
186 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature, 
184 
Union List of Serials, 188 
Philosophical research, 210 
Philosophy of education, 11 
Philosophy of specialized education, 30 
Physical education: 
administration, 71 
community organizations, 57 
functions performed by, 46 
history and trends, 74 
interpretations of, 52 
leadership, 67 
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Physical education—Continued 
measurement and evaluation, 60 
practices in, 109 
principles in, 83 
problems in, 147, 172 
professions, 76 

Practices: 
administration, 128 
community organizations, 118 
defined, 108 
history and trends, 131 
interpretations, 109 
leadership, 125 
magnitude of, 111 
measurement and evaluation, 120 
nature of, 110 
objectives, 115 
professions, 136 
programs, 122 
reporting of, 109 

Predictions, 275 

Principles: 
administration, 98 
application of, for research, 202 
community auspices, 91 
community organizations, 91 
construction of research techniques, 229 
data analysis, 280 
defined, 80 
for analysis of data, 280 
history and trends, 101 
interpretations, 85 
leadership, 97 
magnitude of, 81, 84 
measurement and evaluation, 93 
nature of, 81, 84 
objectives, 88 
professions, 104 
programs, 94 
research design, 198 
selection of research techniques, 229 

Probability statistics, 274 

Problems: 
administration, 162 
assumptions of, 195, 203 
community organizations, 153 
component parts of, 202 
defined, 141 
delimitations of, 196, 203 
history and trends, 165 
hypotheses of, 195, 202 
interpretations, 147 
magnitude of, 144, 149 
measurement and evaluation, 156 
nature of, 144, 148 
objectives, 151 
professions, 169 
programs, 158 


Problems—Continued 
significance of, 197 
statement of, 194 

Problems course: 
committee: е 

chairman, 2 
"instructor, 3 
operation, 3 
organization, 1 
evaluation, 6 
purposes, 1 
requirements, 3 
committee final report, 4 
committee project, 3 
time schedule of presentations, 7, 8 

Problem solving: 

methods of, 204, 210 
causal, 218 
experimental, 216 
historical, 212 
philosophical, 210 
statistical, 223 
survey, 214 

plans for, 193 

resources in, 179 
library, 179 
periodicals, 179 

steps in, 205 

Process for living, 27 

Product of living, 26 


Qualitative analysis, 263, 264 

Qualitative data, 264, 267 
Qualitative-quantitative correlation, 274 
Quantitative analysis, 263, 266 

Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 186 
Questionnaire, 234 

Quotations from authors, 295 


Random sample, 225 

Rank order, 271 

Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature, 

184 

Recreation education: 
administration, 71 
community organizations in, 57 
functions performed in, 46 
history and trends, 74 
interpretations, 52 
leadership, 67 
measurement and evaluation, 60 
practices, 109 
principles in, 83 
problems in, 147, 174 
professions, 76 
programs, 63 

References, use of, 294 

Regression and prediction, 275 


340 е 


Reliability, 231, 235, 238, 241, 244, 248, 


250, 254, 256, 259, 261, 273 
Representativeness of sample, 225 
Research: 

analysis designs, 275 
causal, 218 
causal, case study, 219 
causal, comparative, 219 
causal-correlation, 219 
causal-genetic, 219 
experimental, 216 
historical, 212 
photograph and motion picture, 256 
scientific method in, 209 
statistical, 223 
survey, 214 
Research design: 
elements, 193 
principles, 198 
Research method: 
application of, 204 
classification, 204 
Research techniques, principles for selec- 
tion or construction, 229 


Sample: 
random, 225 
selective, 225 
stratified, 226 
Sampling: 
chance errors, 225 
criteria, 225 
systematic errors, 225 
Scaled scores, 283 
Scatterdiagram, 281 
Scientific method, steps in, 209 
Selective sample, 225 
Social problems, solution of, 20 
Sociometry, 258 
Source material, criteria for selection, 197 
Specialized. education: 
functions, 46 
interpretations, 48 
objectives, 55 
implementation for, 37 
accreditation, 40 
certification, 40 
conferences, 37 
funds, 40 
individual and institutional initiative, 
88 - 
legislation, 38 
political support, 41 
public relations, 4l 
research, 39 
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INDEX 


Specialized education—Continued 
implications for, 30 


* administration, 35 


community organizations and aus- 
pices, 32 
interpretations, 30 
leadership, 34 
measurement and evaluation, 32 
objectives, 30 
professions, 36 
programs, 33 
philosophy of, 30 
practices in, 109 
principles in, 83 
problems in, 147 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 192 
Standard deviation, 273 
Standard error, 273 
Standard scores, 273 
Statistics: 
analytical, 274 
comparative, 274 
descriptive, 271 
probability, 274 
Survey method in research, 214 


T-score, 273 

“t test, 278, 274 

Table, illustration of, 296 
Testing, 253 

Tetrachoric correlation, 274 
Title card, 182 

Title page in reports, 288 


Union List of Serials, 188 


Validity, 230, 235, 238, 241, 244, 247, 250, 
254, 256, 259, 261 
Variability, 272 


Weighting factors, 283 
Written reports, 288 
charts, use of, 298 
diagrams, use of, 297 
figures, use of, 298 
final, 298 
format for, 288 
maps, use of, 298 
outline for, 288 
plates, 298 
quotations and paraphrases, 295 
references and use of citations, 294 
tables, use of, 296 


Zero points, 271 
Z-score, 273 
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